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CHAPTER I. 

NO LONGER A CHILD. 

A FAIR, bright momlDg, and a warm summer's sun 
peeped in* at the quaint little window of as pretty a 
chamber as ever young maiden could desire. With- 
out, it had its canopy of vine leaves, and mingled 
with these rosebuds, both red and white, sent their 
fragrance unbidden through the room. Within, there 
were snowy curtains, and pink and white canopies, 
and dozens of other pretty bright things, not all Ger- 
man, though certainly not all of English contrivance. 
There was indeed a pretty mingling of each nation's 
peculiar attractions in almost everything upon which 
the eye fell. The pictures on the walls, festooned 
with wreaths of everlasting flowers, and glittering 
gold and silver balls, the relics of many a Christmas 
tree, the gay ornamentation of the toilet table with its 
fancy boxes and curiously shaped china or glass toilet 
bottles, were German certainly; but the white matting 
on the floor, the tastefully looped-up curtains at both 
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window and bed, the comfortably cushioned chairs, 
the homely chest of drawers, the trim arrangement 
of the wash-stand, were English and Australian both, 
and told their own tale of a hot climate, and a need of 
everything cool and pleasant around one. 

They had another tale to tell, and told it pretty 
distinctly too — a tale of comfortable means, of well- 
cherished fancies, of thoughtful, loving care, as well 
as a not unrefined taste. There are a thousand little 
things tl^at betray all this without spoken word on 
the subject. 

That first early sunbeam, as it stole in at the 
window, fell at last upon a prettier object than all — 
it rested on the fair hair and soft white shoulders of 
a young girl, sweet and bright in her innocent maiden- 
hood, as she stood before the gaily festooned looking- 
glass, softly brushing out her silky curls, which sprang 
from her finger, resisting every effort at straightening. 
There was no plaiting those curls away in tight 
braids, as the German lassies love to do, and yet they 
hung prettily, gracefully, and by no means stiffly, 
though curl they would; all she could do was to 
smooth back the fair rippling blond tresses, and tie 
them away from the forehead with a soft blue ribbon 
— ^blne and soft as her own sweet eyes, which at that 
moment were looking dreamily into the glass, as 
though the object on which her thoughts were dwelling 
was far in the distance. 

She was a pretty little creature, soft and small and 
fair. A thoughtful smile just dimpling the corners 
of her mouth, betrayed the fact that the thoughts 
were far from unpleasant, and the fleeting, innocent 
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blushes bore their own witness to the dreams of 
" sweet seventeen." 

Thej were pleasant dreams that morning, for 
youth loves change and excitement, and it was for no 
ordinary or every-day occasion that the young maiden 
was arraying herself. She was preparing for a 
wedding — not indeed her own — the young maiden's 
dreams had not yet reached such a climax. She was 
only cousin to the bride — ^but quietly happy and 
gay — happier no doubt than she would have been 
had the bridal wreath been destiued to rest on her 
own fair brow. 

It was pretty to see her simple preparation — the 
white flowers knotted in the ribbon that bound her 
hair, or hidden in the soft transparent folds of her 
muslin dress — that delicate dress with its tiny spots 
of azure, draping and falling in almost gossamer 
clouds around her lithe figure. She might indeed 
have been a bride herself for the quaint beauty of 
her costume — but she was very well contented with 
her own position. 

There were sounds of horses' feet without, and of 
waggon-wheels, and gay laughter, mingled with that 
loud, incessant chatter, high-pitched and shrill, which 
is so characteristic of our G-erman women — that is 
at any rate of a certain class. Lena gave one or two 
soft swift touches to her dress, and going to the win- 
dow, threw it open and peeped out. 

Yes, there they were, a merry portion of the bridal 
party, impatient to add her to the number, and waiting 
in their high, heavy yellow waggon till she chose to 
complete her toilet and come down. 

B 2 
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''Lena! Lena!" was repeated in twenty different 
voices, as she drew back from the window, having 
just permitted them a glimpse of a fair vision, and 
returned to the glass, smiling to herself as she 
deliberately tied on her large straw hat. Saucy smiles 
they were, foi* she was just awakening to the con- 
sciousness of her own importance — just becoming 
aware, in fact, that she was in great request. She 
had not the slightest fear now that they would go 
without her. 

" Lena ! Lena ! where are you ? ** and then there 
was a shout and a cheer, as the fair smiling face 
appeared in the window set in a framework of vine 
leaves, and a little snowy handkerchief waved them 
a welcome. 

She was inclined to make the most of her position 
and keep them waiting a little longer, though she had 
really no ostensible reason for doing so. The sound of 
her father's voice in rather angry expostulation at the 
foot of the stairs soon, however, brought her to her 
bearings, and hurriedly closing the window, she ran 
down to the door, where her father and mother and 
a knot of young German gallants stood impatiently 
waiting for her. 

It was easy to see where Lena got her pretty mix- 
ture of German and English blood. Carle Hartmann, 
her father, was a fine specimen of the German 
agriculturist, tall and stout, with fair hair and beard 
and well-cut features, marred only by a sternness 
that easily accounted for the shrinking of his little 
English wife, as she sat meekly beside her lord and 
master in the high waggon. There was no question 
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that he was more to he feared than to he loved; that 
he raled his whole household, his womenkind 
especially, hj no soft or genial influence — that indeed 
so far as his wife his commands were law; Lena was 
not at all times so amenahle. 

Mrs. Hartmann was English onlj by her mother's 
side, but she had come of good blood, and her language, 
if somewhat tainted hj the German accent, was pure 
in other respects ; and later associations had not 
obliterated a degree of inherited as well as of native 
refinement that softened the manners, the voice, as 
well as the dress, and made her still attractive, though 
years, and maybe care and sorrow, had thrown some 
silvery threads among her soft brown hair. 

Lena was the only daughter, though there were two 
grown-up sons; and five little graves lay side by side 
in the grave-yard through which Sunday after Sun- 
day they passed to church. There were no weeds on 
those five little graves, and sweet flowers bloomed 
upon them, each, in their season, carefully watered 
and tended. The mother never forgot her buried 
treasures. 

Lena was her greatest living treasure, and she sat 
listening complacently to the compliments that were 
lavished upon heron her daughter's account, wondering, 
as she fondly regarded that young daughter's maturing 
attractions, how far distant the time might be when 
she should have to yield her up to another, and her 
home would be desolate again. Her own married 
life had not been sufficiently happy for her to desire 
an early marriage for her child; but this summer — 
this bright day in particular — Lena, in her delicate 
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bridal robes, seemed to have advanced so far oat of 
childhood, and the unusual amount of attention and 
admiration that met her on all sides proclaimed so 
decidedly that others had made the same discovery. 
Even her father, after regarding her with a long look 
of surprise as she laughed and chatted gaily with 
her young companions, the swift blushes mantling 
her cheek, as the bright repartee left her rosy lips, 
exclaimed significantly to'his wife, — 
" Our Lena is no longer a child, Vrow! " 
A child? Well, she was still a child in heart, 
whatever they might say; childish and happy, and 
fully enjoying her merry ride through the hills with 
their vine-clad slopes, taking in with her dreamy 
nature at the same time all the music of the trees, and 
the valleys, and the brawling creeks that they passed 
on their way. It was a lovely ride, and in the midst 
of the chatter, and nonsense, and laughter that fell 
from the lips of the noisy wedding party, Lena took 
it all in and remembered it long after. 

It was truly a ride among the hills. Sometimes 
they rose up abruptly from the very roadway, jagged 
and naked, and brown. In some places human 
hands had hewn great slices from their rocky sides, 
leaving the different shades of strata in their varied 
colours distinctly visible, and deep cavern-like hollows 
behind them to tell the story of the search for precious 
ore. Here the scarlet creeper hung its drapery far 
out of reach, making brilliant spots of beauty, and 
young adventurous gum-trees assisted the foot-hold of 
the climber, when any such there were — up — up to 
the very summits. 



I 
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The creek ran babbling part of their way by the 
road-side among low shrubs, and bushes and herbage 
— in two or three places it broadly swept across the 
road. It was pleasant to see the horses drinking 
deep gulps of the limpid fluid, and to hear them splash 
through the water as if they appreciated its delicious 
coolness after the hard, dusty, rugged road. The 
very horses were festive with the bunches of flowers 
and white ribbons in their ears, and their tails combed 
and plaited for the occasion. They had flowers with 
them all the way — not only those they carried, in 
wreaths and garlands, and immense bouquets, which 
made the very air they passed through fragrant; but 
the wayside had its profusion of blossoms, and 
though the wattles had passed away, every nook had 
its own peculiar shrub and flower to add its meed of 
incense to the perfumed air. 

Here and there too among the hills were many 
little farmsteads ; some looking pretty and bright, 
with comfortable surroundings of garden and vine- 
yard, and huge haystacks and barns, but all — the 
humblest, the smallest amongst them, even the veriest 
"lean-to" or " skillion," — beautified by the glamour 
of distance, or leafy drapery, or the effects of light 
and shade. 

As they drew nearer the festive scenes the houses 
began to betray signs of sympathy with the wedding 
party. There were wreaths of flowers at the doors, 
or archways of blossom at the gates, and cheer after 
cheer broke forth as the waggon at last, turning 
abruptly up a side road, came at once upon the gay 
scene, a scene of Arcadia. 
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For the house itself, a pretty place enough, though 
in the true German style, with its high roof and its 
outside beams, whether exhibited for ornament or 
merely to strengthen the walls we know not, was in 
itself too small to contain the guests assembled, and 
so advantage had been taken of the splendid weather, 
and the long broad avenue of vines, rich in clustering 
leaves, and affording abundant shelter, and the sun 
fell coolly through the green leaves on to long tables 
plentifully provisioned, where abundance was con- 
sulted far more than elegant arrangement or delicacy, 
but where even the grace and the elegance was not 
wanting, nature was so lavish of her gifts. 

Lena was hurried into the house to the presence 
of her cousin, the bride-elect, a fair young girl in a 
rich black silk, as the fashion of German bridal cos- 
tume is, to which the wreath of white flowers, the 
orange blossom and white jessamine Lena's own hands 
had twined, was added. They were the last of the 
wedding guests, and very soon after their arrival the 
procession moved off through the garden and out at the 
back, where stood the simple Lutheran chapel with 
its primitive belfry and sonorous bell ringing forth 
its solitary paean of gladness in honour of the occasion. 

And whatever was the ceremony, whether a long 
or short one, religious or simply secular, it came at 
last to an end. The gay party trooped back from 
the wedding solemnities, bearing the new-made 
bride in their midst, through the green walks of the 
garden, under the almond boughs, past bushes laden 
with roses and orange-trees with their dark refreshing 
green, and apricots beginning to turn their yellow 
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cheeks to the sun; and crimson chemes glowing 
amidst their graceful leaves, back to their vine- 
canopied tables, a merry, laughing, chattering pro- 
fusion of guests, ready, some of them, to do too much 
justice to the jQagons of wine which the vineyard of 
their host provided, and only subdued into anything 
like decorum by the presence of the pastor, the most 
honoured of all the guests, as Lena was certainly the 
prettiest. 

The parents of the bride were not wealthy people 
— they had a comfortable farm, a tolerable extent of 
land, and an excellent garden and vineyard — but the 
bridegroom, Frederick Balkmaun, was reputed rich, 
and his wealth and position were considered by all 
parties to make up most fully for any disparity of age, 
for Hedwig Hartmann was only a year older than her 
fair cousin Lena, and Frederick Balkmann was more 
than five-and-forty, a widower, but fortunately without 
children. How much the bride's feelings had been 
consulted in the alliance we cannot say. She took 
it quietly enough, as indeed all her life long she had 
taken things — quietly, as all in due course, with a 
" what does it signify '^ sort of air ; even the incessant 
attentions of her newly-made husband were all re- 
ceived as a matter of course, a part of the day's cere- 
mony. 

" Hedwig is just the strangest creature I have 
ever seen," whispered one of the young girls into 
Lena's ear. " She cares for nothing, neither position 
nor honour, nor bridegroom, apparently ; and if he is 
not very young, he's a fine, tall, good-looking fellow, 
at any rate." 
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'* Hedwig never did show that she cared about 
anything/' said Lena, " but perhaps she does as mach 
as any of us." 

*' I am sure it would be hard to tell whether she 
cares for Mr. Balkmann or not. Of course he's as 
old as her own father; but then what a home he has 
to give her ! Have you seen his splendid new buggy 
and pair of greys ? why, had he been hideous, any 
girl might have caught at the chance, and you know 
he's not that." 

'* For shame, Carlotta! How you do rattle on! If I 
believed half you say, I would have nothing more to 
do with you," said Lena indignantly. *' Do you mean 
to tell me that money and houses and land are 
everything, or should be anything in such matters as 
these? " 

" Ah, you see I am not romantic — never was," said 
Carlotta, laughing. '^ Heaven send me a wealthy 
bridegroom, who will give to me all I want, and I 
shall not grumble either at his riches or his age; and 
.depend upon it, mein kinder-kinder, the papa will 
think precisely thus when a good offer comes for 
his daughter's fair little hand." 

Carlotta ran off, and Lena turned away her face, 
crimson with displeasure. At the same time a memory 
of her father, stern, stiff, and unbending, and expecting 
such implicit obedience from each member of his 
household, came in unhappy confirmation of these 
words. What should she do if it ever were to 
happen thus ? Should she yield ? No — that was im- 
possible. Most heartily she hoped that she should 
never be tried. 
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If she could only keep a child ! 

That -was impossible too, for a glance at an old- 
fashioned mirror against the wall, near where she 
was standing, told her that she was leaving childhood 
behind her, and that the day of trial might not be 
far off. 

The beauty of the wedding was its out-of-door 
celebration. The banquet under the vinery, well 
furnished with guests, was abundantly supplied all 
through the day and late into the evening, lights 
being placed here and there by way of illumination. 
For the dancers the moon's illumination was deemed 
sufficient, for it was brilliant, large and fulL The 
music of the waters of a creek which just at that 
particular spot came tumbling tumultuously through 
the clefts of the hills, added its wild melody to the 
tones of the violin and flutina, which gave time and 
tune for the dancers, with the soft delicious waltzes 
of Straass and Weber. The scene was a magic one, 
and Lena entered gaily into its glamour. 

She was beginning that evening to feel her power. 
Her hand was eagerly sought by all the young 
farmers around. She had all a German girl's passion 
for dancing, but she cared nothing for any of her 
partners, and was glad enough to creep into the waggon 
by the side of her mother, and carefully wrapped in a 
large cloak, to lie looking up at the stars, while they 
jolted homewards, a quieter party than when they 
traversed the same road that morning. 
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CHAPTER n. 

LENA AT HOME. 

There is nothing more distinctive in its character 
than a German township. It bears the very impress 
upon it of the country from which its inhabitants 
have emigrated. Its houses, its shops, its churches 
are all essentially German, proving that " Faderland " 
is a living memory in the hearts of the exiles who 
have left the beloved country behind them to gather 
the wealth our Australian climate and soil has to 
bestow. 

South Australia has more than one such memory 
of the ^* Faderland " existing among its hills and 
valleys, but that on the borders of which Lena 
Hartmann lived was both pretty and picturesque. 
The long, white, winding road, with its simple edging 
of houses and shops, each distinct and self-contained, 
each with its bit of enclosed garden or yard, before or 
behind it had a background on either hand of rugged 
hills, and trees, and rocks, with here and there 
sunny patches of vineyard among them. The houses 
were all high-roofed, with quaint verandahs and out- 
side beams j while the favourite colour for the paint- 
ing of doors and window-frames was a pale blue, here 
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and there diversified by red. Brightly shining and ' 
clear were the windows, and the curtains pure and 
spotless, if rather stiffly arranged, for the Germans 
are very particular about the external portion of their 
dwellings — more so than the internal, which in many 
cases are meagre and bare enough. The Stores scat- 
tered here and there among the houses were as neat 
and trim as the windows, abundantly supplied with 
groceries and gay prints within, and agricultural 
implements without. Here stood a wheelwright's, 
flanked by two or three disabled German waggons, 
red or yellow, one in the full blaze of new paint 
undergoing the drying process. Still further on lived 
the blacksmith of the township — a thriving, well-to- 
do young fellow with a pretty wife. His blazing, 
never-wearying forge, from which "week in, week 
out, you could hear his bellows roar," was parted off 
from a neat little house which nestled back in a gar- 
den of fruit and vines, safe away from the sparks that 
flew from the busy anvil of the master. 

Under a deep verandah with a cool wooden latticed 
window the butcher of the neighbourhood hung up 
his mutton and beef, and long rows of sausages, for 
the manufacture of which the Germans are so justly 
famed, and a little further off the baker vended his 
bread and cakes, and the apotheke dispensed his 
medicines ; while still further along the road, with a 
row of pillars supporting the verandah, round which 
a most luxuriant cape ivy had entwined its graceful - 
leaves and tendrils, a house of some pretensions to 
superiority in every aspect, stood the residence of 
Dr. Battiogue. 
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Two or three small shops of bright glittering tin- 
ware, a saddler's, and a fancy shop containing all 
those articles of frippery and tinsel in which the 
Germans so freely delight, stood here and there 
among the rest ; while in the^ centre of all, standing 
back in a small grave-yard, the plain and simple walls 
of the German chapel, sui*mounted by a modest belfry 
and tinkling bell, threw an air of decorum and solem- 
nity over the whole. 

At one end of the long winding road of houses and 
stores (flanked, by-the-bye, at either extremity, as we 
bad almost forgotten to state, by the inevitable public 
bouse) a broad creek ran across the road, easily 
forded by carts and horses, but for the comfort of 
foot passengers a neat little hand-rail bridge had been 
erected. Two or three roads branched off in different 
directions on the other side of this bridge. One of 
them led to Lena Hartmann's home. The other end 
of the township was wild scrub, through which a 
sandy road conducted to other townships a few miles 
fVirther on. 

Carle Hartmann was very well known by all the 
inhabitants for some miles round. He was an old 
resident for one thing, and remembered the township 
in its infantine state-^remembered it, in fact, when 
it was little more than scrub — when he and his father 
and mother, and brothers and sisters lived together, 
on the same land to be sure, but in the little two- 
roomed hut with its small " lean-to " of which only 
the chimney now remained, and that only as a sort of 
bulwark against which an extensive pig-sty rested. 
He and his brothers had worked hard on the land. 
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and done well with it, but they did not owe all their 
prosperity to either agriculture or vine culture, 
though each wonderfully progi'essed under their 
hands. Two of them had been with their father into 
the " land of gold," returning home with golden gains, 
by that means adding fresh land and improving the 
old ; while in place of the tumble- down hut, a large, 
substantial, two-storied house had gone up, German 
in all its characteristics, but for all that comfortable, 
and cool, and roomy, three great points in an 
Australian erection, but alas ! three points which meet 
too little consideration. 

To Carle Hartmann, as the eldest son, at the death 
of his father, the house, with its fertile land, garden 
and vineyard, was bequeathed. His brothers and 
sisters, all married, were settled on various other 
farms within a radius of a few miles. It was at one 
of these farms the wedding we have chronicled had 
taken place. 

Lena was the veritable " daughter of the house," 
for she was the only daughter of its eldest son, if we 
except those five little mounds which lay beneath the 
flowers in the grave-yard, where five tiny daughters 
awaited a glorious resurrection. Her mother had 
made much of her, but hitherto her father had re- 
garded her only as he would have done any other 
ornament to his home. She could not go out and 
help him in the fields ; he did not desire that she 
should do it. He had given her the best education 
procurable in accordance with his means, and her 
mother had brought her up more delicately than the 
ordinary run of German lassies. She was clever with 
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h«ir rioo<ll<s and the flower garden was her delight, 
hilt the heavier labour of the household fell upon 
Bfirtha, a strong, stalwart German gurl, thoronghlj 
capalilo of all the rough work. The finer portions 
L<ftia Nharod with her mother whenever she wonld 
fMirrnit lior, hut, like many another foolish mother in 
ilwnii (solonioHy Mrs. Ilartmann preferred to cook, to 
\mkt% and make bods herself, that her daughter might 
hav() time for more ladylike accomplishments. She 
forgot that she was inflicting a life injury on that 
daiifj^hter l)y ho doing. 

Aftisr all, though she had no sister to increase the 
home MUUNhiue, though her brothers were so much 
oldav that they regarded her as a baby, though her 
father in his cold, stern way ruled his household, 
taking but comparatively little notice of his women- 
kind, excepting as they ministered or not to his com- 
fort or wants, Lena's girlhood was not an unhappy 
one. Her schooldays were bright and cheerful ones, 
more especially the two last years, when instead of 
going to the large public school, she, with a few 
others, had the advantage of the instruction of an 
English lady, who, during the absence of her husband 
in England, had opened a private school, just a mile 
from the Hartmanns' house. Here Lena had been 
very happy, and her progress rapid. The worst of 
it was, she became more and more unfitted for the 
kind of life and the associates that it appeared were 
most likely to fall to her portion. The little softening 
touches she gave to her own home were little appre- 
ciated by her father or brothers, who, to her great 
annoyance, would come in from their work and sit 
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down to the table in their working costumes, if indeed 
they had the grace to wash face or hands first. Her 
brothers constantly laughed at *^ Lena's fancies/' as 
thej called her attempts at ornamentation, or, worse 
still, knocked them over, or thrust them aside to 
make room for their hats, or whips, or spurs, for 
which hooks and pegs were vainly provided. After 
a while she left the general sitting-room alone, and 
contented herself with arranging her pretty fancies in 
the " best room " and her own little bedroom. There 
she reigned supreme. There were ranged heV* books, 
her desk, her work-basket, and there she revelled in 
all kinds of dreams. The vine and rose leaves at her 
windows, the ravine or gully just beyond it, with its 
heights and depths, now with the sunlight, and now 
with the moonlight falling upon it — all these were 
food for the reveries of the dreamy maiden, and after 
leaving school, which at the time of which we are 
writing she had only done six months, she spent hours 
by herself in her little sanctuary, with her books, and 
her work, and her dreams — far more than was healthy 
or wholesome for a young girl of her peculiar organiza- 
tion. Reading with her was a passion. She read 
everything she could obtain, either with her own 
pocket money (which, considering her father's income, 
was rather limited), or by the loans of friends or 
neighbours. Books in English, books in German, 
books in French, nothing came amiss to her. Not 
indeed that her reading was either scholastic or 
abstruse. The sensational literature of the day, senti- 
mental poetry and tales, really harmonized most with 
her taste, or at any rate was most eagerly devoured. 

C 
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Of course, like maDy of the opinionative young people 
of the day, she thought it quite impossible for this 
class of reading to do her any harm, for of all poisons 
mental poison is the most insidious, as it works its 
mischief unseen — the cup is crowned with flowers, 
the mind is weakened, and the imagination fired before 
the real results appear. 

Whether it was that her peculiar dreamy nature 
rendered her less desirous of companionship, or that 
the young people of her acquaintance preferred their 
own noisy, hilarious and unrefined society to her quiet, 
more lady-like friendship, we know not. It is cer- 
tain that Lena had been left a great deal to herself by 
the young of both sexes. It was only quite recently 
that they, as well as her father, had made the dis- 
covery that she was no longer a child, and therefore 
not to be treated as such ; and strange to say, not- 
' withstanding her novel-reading, she had thought very 
little about it herself. 

A little thing changes the whole current of our 
lives sometimes. It was that " wedding " invitation 
that gave a tinge to all Lena's future. She began 
herself to realize that she was indeed no longer a 
child, but a woman, with a woman's life before her. 
The ordinary every-day life of a German woman, 
however, she entirely repudiated— rthe common flirta- 
tions which she saw around her were too utterly 
practical ; and none of the young men into whose 
society she was occasionally thrown were calculated 
to attract such a dreamy, sensitive young creature. 
On the contrary, she shrank from their attentions, 
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and, had she been permitted to do so, would have 
avoided them altogether. 

This, however, she was no longer able to do. A 
new idea had taken possession of her father's mind, 
for the first time since it had dawned upon him that, 
instead of being a mere child, his daughter was a very 
prettj and eligible possession ; and, with his cus- 
tomary habit of turning whatever he possessed to 
profit, he began to speculate upon her matrimonial 
expectancies, and the consequence was, her value 
multiplied cent, per cent, in his estimation. 

Unfortunately, father and daughter were little 
calculated to agree respecting the future. 



c 2 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE GUEST OP AN HOUR. 

The summer passed awaj without anything par- 
ticular transpiring in Xena's experience. The 
Christmas festivities, with their lights, and gifts, 
and merriment, came and went, and the New 
Year stole quietly in upon the Hartmann family 
with very little outward token. There were, to be 
sure, the usual gatherings, the custoinary amount of 
tinsel and Christmas trees, and visits from *^ Santa 
Clans " were received among the children with the 
mixture of delight and awe which renders those 
visits so delightful ; but all passed off into tranquillity 
again, leaving Lena to her books and her dreams, and 
her little room, and her mother, who made more of 
her than ever, itiaybe, because mother-like she saw 
the inevitable parting looming in the distance. 

The harvest was safely garnered, the bams were 
running over with golden grain, and then the grapes 
began to swell into bunches, and hang their green and 
purple clusters round the window of Lena's little 
room. She could put out her hand and pluck the ripe 
fruit, scarcely missing it from its place, so thickly 
hung the clusters. It was the same that year in the 
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vineyard, the grape harvest was a heavy one, particu- 
larly at the Hartmanns', where everything seemed to 
prosper. 

One summer's evening, after the intense heat of 
the day had passed off, and a delicious coolness had 
succeeded, Lena sat at the window drinking in the 
cool breeze that came from the gully, and listening 
dreamily to the sound of the magpies carolling them- 
selves to rest. It was a grand, beautiful solitude to 
her, for the house was very still. Her father, and 
brothers, and their work-people were still in the dis- 
tant vineyard, taking advantage of the cool breeze 
and the lengthened light. Even the flies buzzed lazily 
and dreamily in the air. 

Along the gully she could see the slanting rays of 
the setting sun, here and there spreading a rosy 
glamour over the trees. The top of the hills on one 
side was bathed in the same roseato haze. On the 
other the darkness and dimness were increasing in 
depth each moment. The creek looked like a silver 
thread, excepting in one place where a slight declivity 
sent it brawling down in little foam -clad ripples. 

At this very spot Lena had been looking some 
moments whe^ she distinguished the figure of a 
traveller, over whose shoulders the inevitable swag 
was borne, coming slowly along. He was a stranger, 
and evidently a weary one — perhaps coming to their 
house, for it was the only one in sight. "How 
picturesque he looks in the distance, toiling along 
through the scrub ! " thought Lena, as she leant for- 
ward to watch him more closely. 

He stopped at the creek, and making a cup of his 
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hand, dipped up some of the foam-clavl ripples jast 
where the waters were purest and coolest Then 
after drinking copiously he came on faster, as though 
refreshed by the draught, making directly for the 
house. 

'^ I wonder what he can want," said Lena anxiously; 
" whether he wishes to see father ; and if he does, 
whether father will be here soon ? I should think so," 
she continued, as the distant sound of men's voices 
ar^se from the vineyard, a sign that work for the 
night was nearly over. " I do wonder what he wants, 
and whether he will get it ? I hope father is in a good 
humour to-night," she added thoughtfully, as she 
noted first the slight, graceful figure of the traveller, 
in spite of his bushman's dress ; then the oval face 
with its well-cut features and close curly brown hair. 
By the time he reached the side gate, all the romance 
of her young girlish heart was aroused, and she had 
woven a halo of beautiful dreams around him. 

** He must be both tired and hungry at any rate. 
Mother and I can attend to that. I'll run down stairs 
and let liim in. Bertha is away in the vineyard." 

Her mother had been beforehand with her, she 
found, as she sprang down the stairs and opened 
the sitting-room door, where she saw the stranger 
already standing, hat in hand, in conversation with 
the kindly " house mother," who, as Lena entered, 
was placing a drink before him, and begging him to 
rest till the master came in. 

" We have a heavy grape harvest," she said, 
" and if you do not mind what you do, why, I daresay 
Mr. Hartmann will be glad of another hand for a day 
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or two. At any rate," continued the kind woman, 
'* sit up to the table at once and eat, for you look both 
tired and faint." 

*' I have had a long trudge to-day," said the young 
man, in a voice so unlike the ordinary tones of those 
by whom she was surrounded that Lena came timidly 
forward in answer to her mother's request that she 
would pour out a cup of hot coffee for the stranger, 
and then go and look if her father was coming. 

" I wonder who he is ? " she thought, as he 
courteously arose in acknowledgment of her presence, 
and took the coffee from her hand with the grace of a 
prince. " We shall know, perhaps, if father engages 
him; and I do hope he will," she continued to her- 
self as she went out to the gate and looked towards 
the vineyard, where sounds of many voices were suffi- 
ciently audible, but no one was visible. 

" I think they will be here presently," she said, 
coming back to the door, and just looking in. *' I hear 
the voices round the bend of the hill now." And with 
instinctive delicacy she stood in the doorway, looking 
out, leaving the stranger guest to the quiet discus- 
sion of her mother's hospitality, of which he 
evidently stood in need. He was not, however, so 
engrossed in the plentiful fare spread before him as tx) 
be oblivious to the fair vision in the doorway. Lena, 
with her soft fair curls, and pretty diminutive figure 
in its pale pink gingham,, the little biack silk apron, 
and laces at her throat and wrist completing the tout 
ensembUf was indeed a very fair vision to him, weary 
and tired as he was, and again and again he covertly 
glanced at the delicate profile, upon which the depart- 
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ing sunlight fell softly, as she stood under the 
porch round which the vine leaves were thickly 
clustering. 

She was presently called from her picturesque 
position to assist in preparing for the evening supper, 
towards which the owners of the voices were 
rapidly approaching. Up and down the long table, 
as she passed, placing knives and forks and plates 
on the snowy cloth, or arranging the rows of cups, 
she was conscious of being quietly watched, and the 
bright colour daintily tinted her cheeks, only adding 
to their prettiness. The stranger had drawn back 
now from the table, and seated himself in the 
corner of the room, where he himself was a little 
in the shadow, and everything else clearly visible, 
particularly the door through which the master of 
the house was expected to arrive. 

" Can you speak German ? " said Mrs. Hartmann 
presently, as she heard her husband approaching. 
'* It is Mr. Hartmann's own language, and he 
speaks little else willingly." 

^^ Yes. I can speak the language, and I believe 
well," was the modest reply. "I have found the 
knowledge very useful since I have been in Australia." 

"If you go much among Germans, you will. I 
am glad you know it. Only Lena and I speak 
English here ; the brothers will not trouble to learn 
it." She stopped suddenly, for the clatter of foot- 
steps and implements, and then the heavy tread of 
her husband, accompanied by his commanding voice, 
was heard close at hand. The next moment he en- 
tered. The stranger rose from his seat. 
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Lena felt her heart beating fast as her mother m- 
troduced their guest, and stated his desire for employ- 
ment ; but a glance at her father's face was sufficient 
to assure her what the answer would be. He was 
tired and hungry, and doubtless something had 
annoyed him in the vineyard, or he certainly would 
not have answered so roughly. 

" Work ! no. There are plenty of hands, if they 
would only be less lazy. As to the work, it is 
nearly all finished, and we want no new hands." 

The stranger rose, the colour sweeping his brow 
for a moment, and then leaving it pale, instantly 
resumed his swag, and thanking Mrs. Hartmann for 
her kindness, he bowed, and passed out at the door ; 
while Lena, half wild with anger and shame, rushed 
out at the back door, into the garden, and stood watch- 
ing him through the trees along the road. 

" He looks so tired, poor fellow ! and he is such a 
gentleman to be treated in such a manner ! " she ex- 
claimed indignantly, the tears starting into her eyes. 
" Why did father turn him off so rudely ? Ah ! why 
did I not think of it sooner ? Ernest Schultz is 
wanting help. It is only a mile along the road, and 
Fm'» sure he'd gladly take him in, at any rate for 
the night," and hastily running across the vineyard, 
she sprang into the road, just as the object of her 
solicitude reached the spot by the more circuitous 
route. 

Panting with the exertion, and crimson with her 
own unaccustomed boldness, she faltered out her 
directions. 

" Herr Schultz is a kind man, I am sure of that, 
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and that joa will like hint. He will gladlj take 70a 
in, at mnj rate for to-night," she exclaimed, breath- 
lesslj. Then, with a little bow, in reply to his earnest 
thanks and lifted cap, she tamed and fled homewards 
like a hunted deer. She looked roand once as she 
crossed the end of the Tinejard . He was still standing 
in the road, watching her. What had she done ? She 
had only done it for kindness. Was it unmaidenly? 
Was she patting herself too forvrard ? Woald he 
think it so ? 

Stealing into the hoase almost guiltily, she fled up- 
stairs to her room. Then, throwing herself on the floor 
by the side of the bed, she hid her burning face in the 
pillow. 

What had she done? Why, nothing at all ; just a 
simple act of kindness — nothing more. A few moments' 
quiet thought brought her to this view of the case. It 
would have been cruel to have done less — when she 
had it in her power to do more — and for all his work- 
ing dress, she was sure he was delicately brought up, 
that he was truly a gentleman, and the son of a 
gentleman. 

She got up presently, and throwing the window 
widely open, looked out into the shadowy gully, full 
of shadows now, scarcely lighted up anywhere by the 
young moon. She had a romance of her own now to 
study — no need to go to books — and a soft light stole 
into her eyes, and the colour came and went on the 
cheeks that were resting in the little hands, and a 
smile dimpled the corners of her mouth as the memory 
of the quiet figure in the twilight watching her back 
to her home flitted before her. She was glad now 
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that she had acted from the impulse of the moment, 
and allowed herself no time to think. She was glad 
to know that Herr Schultz had as much the character 
for kindness as her father had for the reverse. He 
was not likelj to turn away a weary traveller, even 
though he had no work to give him. 

" It's my belief that the dear old man will make 
work for a day or two at any rate, though I am sure 
they must be busy ; they began later than we did, and 
have more grapes. I wish I were Pauline ! " sighed 
Lena, but with that name she sprang to her feet 
again. What were Pauline's particular attractions ? 
— surely not very great. She was a pretty girl cer- 
tainly, with a thoroughly German style of prettiness, 
veiy full and round, and plump, and vivacious, but 
then as unrefined as possible — ignorant too; and 
Lena cast a half-blushing, half-conscious, but satisfied 
glance at her own delicate reflection in the oval 
looking-glass, and went back contented to her seat at 
the window. Her romance was not likely to be dis- 
turbed by any transactions at the Schultzes'. 

It seemed as though the whole course of Lena 
Hartmann's reading had culminated to a point that 
summer evening. Her life's history was beginning. 
Was she any the happier for it ? And what was it all 
really about ? A stranger she had never seen before, 
and might never see again, had crossed her path. 
Was he worthy of another thought ? 

Why not ? Lena's course of reading, her habits of 
dreaming, unhealthy and unwholesome as they were, 
encouraged the question. Why not ? There was a 
delightful mystery about him. He was so different 
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to all the jouDg Germans around her, different to any 
of the English with whom she was acquainted. 
They, in their hroadcloth, were nothing to him, while 
he, in spite of his dress, was quiet and gentlemanly. 
A delightful mystery. He might be a young noble- 
man for anything she knew. He was educated, that 
was not difficult to see, but what could be the reason 
of his wandering over the country in search of work, 
and such work ? Of course he was poor, and, unsuc- 
cessful in obtaining better and more congenial employ, 
had been compelled to seek other kind of work. She 
had heard it was a difficult thing to obtain a situation 
in Adelaide, especially without friends. The Govern- 
ment situations and clerkships were overstocked. 

What did it signify ? He was the hero of her . 
romance, and of course invested with unknown 
qualities. If she never saw him again, his soft blue 
eyes and thick curly hair, and the gentle tones of 
his voice would never be forgotten by her — never — no 
never I 

So sat Lena in the moonlight, and sighed, and yet 
was not altogether sad. The twilight grew and 
deepened, but she liked the darkness. Below, how- 
ever, there was a sudden sound of wheels, and then a 
rapid burst of chatter and laughter, and then up came 
Bertha to fetch her away from her poetry to the prose 
of life. So have we all at times to descend, and who 
shall say it is not for our good ? A wholesome, 
healthy discipline ! Clouds are too unsubstantial for 
our earthly feet. We need terra-firma beneath them. 
It is a blessing that we have it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Lena's inquiries. 

A WEEK passed away — not quickly, or brightly, or 
pleasantly — with Lena, for even full employment 
does not always give wings to time, when the spirit 
is in fetters. It had been a busy week for all the 
Hartmann household ; especially so for Lena, because 
her services were seldom required by her father. 
This time, however, he seemed to consider that every 
available hand was required for getting in the grape 
harvest, and that there was plenty of the lighter 
work that even the daughter of the house could do, 
daintily as she had been nurtured, and little inured 
as she was to work. 

''You can stand or sit in the shade to do your 
portion of work," he said to his child the very even- 
ing he had refused the stranger assistance. '' I am 
not such a fool as to pay strangers for what my own 
flesh and blood can do." 

And Lena simply answered, — 

" I am willing, father." 

And so the week had been a heavy and a busy 
one, and in the evening she was tired and ready to 
sleep, yet nevertheless it was a weary one to her, 
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for she was loDgiog to hear more of the stranger, 
and that she had no chance or hope of doing until 
Sunday and the gossip with Pauline Schultz afforded 
her the opportunity desired. 

Till Sunday. And how wearily the week went 
till then, the more so that this was a hurden and a 
weariness she could not confide even to her mother. 
She had to endure it alone. It seemed to be her 
first trouble, and not less bearable because it was 
foolish. 

" It's very, very silly of me, and I don't know 
how I can go on think, think, thinking of a man I 
have scarcely seen or spoken to, and know really 
nothing about. If he was an ordinary man it is not 
likely I should," she whispered to herself in the 
solitude of her own room, '^ but he is not an ordinary 
man, and I don't see how I can help liking him, 
or why I should try not to do so. If he had only 
the chance of being near us perhaps he might like 
me," she continued, the hot colour rising to her 
cheeks even to the roots of her fair hair. " He 
looked as if he might, just as Carle Fischer looks 
sometimes, only so much more refined, so much more 
like a gentleman ; I hate Carle Fischer to look at 
me — but — I should not mind him." 

So Lena talked to herself in her own little room. 
She had no one else to talk to on such a subject, and 
if she had, how could she have dared to do so ? It 
would have been too absurd to have given utterance 
to all this dreamy speculation about a mere stranger 
for whom she had not even a name. 

The longest weeks will pass, and so at length did 
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this, with its busy, picturesque work, for picturesque 
it certaiuly was, could Lena only have seen it in that 
light. Her father had pUced her under the shade 
of some wide-spreading acacias, and basket after 
basket of fruit was brought her, her task being to 
separate the different kinds of grapes, removing every 
dead leaf or withered stem, or faded fruit. The 
bunches of green and purple grapes were magnificent, 
and Lena looked the very goddess of fruit and 
autumn as she stood amongst them wreathed with 
vine leaves, for with her customary fondness for 
artistic decorations she had twined a delicate vine 
wreath in her hair, from which one or two tiny bunches 
of purple grapes depended ; yet there was nothing 
bacchanalian in her appearance, for flowers were 
mingled with the vine leaves — pretty pale-tinted 
flowers — and the blue eyes beneath them were soft 
and quiet. 

The week came to an end. Ah, how gladly Lena 
welcomed its close ! 

" To-morrow, oh ! to-morrow I shall see Pauline 
and hear all about him!" she whispered joyfully to 
herself as she laid her head on the pillow, tired and 
weary with her unwonted work, as well as the wait- 
ing, which was worse than all. She went off* to 
sleep murmuring " to-morrow ! " 

Well, she was but seventeen, and at seventeen we 
have most of us had our love dreams, judicious or 
not. From some of these we may have been rudely 
awakened, but the hurt and the shock of the awaken- 
ing has left its impress and cast its shadow over the 
whole of the life. 
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ing flowers ia the ears of the horses and placing a 
greai sbadr branch «f a nee ia the waggon. Both 
Johanne and Willheim had their own partienhu'reascms 
for wekomnig the daj, reasons they did not think 
it worth while to eomMonieate to their sister, while 
she as qaietlT kept her owa connseL smiling to her- 
self as she finished her sabbath anaringy and stole 
down stairs almost as sofUv as the snow-fiake she 
looked. 

There is certainly nothing like white drapeiy for 
onr tropical somm^^ and a fair girl nerer looks 
fairer or pnrer than with snowy folds aroond her. 
Mrs. Hartmann looked fondly at her white lily rest- 
ing against the green boaghs, and the soft bine eyes 
looked back as fondly from the shadow of her broad 
hat, bat not even to her mother had she dreamt of 
revealing her little romance. 

'^ Because," as she said to herself again and again, 
** it really is nothing after all, and I don't at all 
know why I care to bear anything more about him. 
He is sure to get employed somewhere, if not at the 
Schultzes', and I daresay," she continued with a sigh, 
** I shall never hear anything more of him after 
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tbat." So she said, but there was a little bird that 
sang in her ear another tune, — " She might, she 
might ! " 

At any rate it was with the present she had to 
do ; the present was everything ; she would leave 
the future to take care of itself. And the old yellow 
waggon, resplendent in its fresh coat of paint, rattled 
on, passing other waggons, all bound the same way, 
and then the tinkling of the sabbath bells came round 
the bend of the rocky road, and the horses dashed 
through the creeks, splashing the water cool and 
fresh over their hot feet, and then out upon the 
hard dry road again, clattering gaily on till they 
drove at last into the chapel yard, passing the little 
cluster of enclosed graves, and round to the back of 
the building. 

The bell had ceased ringing by the time they had 
dismounted, and pastor and people were all within. 
So the Hartmanns went quietly to their seats, and 
Lena, with just a covert glance in the Schultzes' 
direction, to see if Pauline was there, dropped her 
head quietly over her book and endeavoured to subdue 
wandering thoughts. 

Just the bare possibility had occurred to her that 
there might, on this particular Sunday, be another 
worshipper with the Schultzes. Why not ? What 
indeed more natural, supposing him still a resident 
with them ? That little glance, however, showed 
her that the Schultz family were alone, and with a 
feeling something akin to disappointment she turned 
to her book, the colour deepening on her cheeks, 
and her voice refusing to make itself audible. It 

D 
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was but for a moment, and then she rallied, and 
united her low sweet tones to the congregation. 
She did not even give another glance towards Pauline, 
but sat with exemplary patience throughout the 
service, though, alas! we fear that few of her thoughts 
went with the solemn words that were uttered, or 
breathed in the sacred songs. 

The last peals of the little organ rang forth, and 
the people came pouring out of the door; some going 
to bring up the waggons, others standing in groups 
in the grave-yard or on the pathway without, for a 
generous gossip with acquaintances. Among the 
latter Pauline and Lena found opportunity for their 
few minutes' chat together. 

Lena, at the last moment indeed, had been rather 
perplexed as to how she should introduce the subject 
which was certainly uppermost in her own thoughts. 
" She may think me very silly, but I don't much care 
what she thinks," she said to herself, " if she only 
keeps quiet and does not turn it to jest, as she is 
rather too fond of doing." But Pauline saved her 
all trouble on the subject by herself commencing it, 
and asking with considerable eagerness if " her father 
had really no work to give that young man the other 
evening, that he had sent him on to them ? " 

" Our grape harvest is nearly over," answered 
Lena evasively, " and you know father, Pauline, he 
does not often care to employ new hands. However," 
she added, slightly colouring, " he did not send him 
to your house, I don't suppose he would have taken 
the trouble; it was I who thought you might be 
wanting help, and sent him on." 
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"You? — ah!" said Pauline, "with a proloDged 
stare. 

'* I suppose he was not wanted after all, then?" 
said Lena, with a slight hauteur. '^ Well, there was 
no harm in his asking, surely?" 

''Harm! Of course not; besides, he was with us 
for two days. Father did want that much help, and 
besides, he does not like to turn any one away who is 
really seeking work, if he can at all make a job for 
them." 

" I knew that; that's why I sent him," said Lena, 
looking pleased. '* I suppose you found out every- 
thing about him in those two days, Pauline?" she 
presently added. 

"No, I didn't — scarcely anything — only that he 
has no friends out here; his friends are all in England, 
and that there has been some quarrel between them. 
He knows a lot. Father says he's had a first-rate 
education. He can talk German like a native, and 
French, and you remember the old Greek Bible that 
was grandfather's. He was reading that all one 
evening. But he didn't seem to care to speak about 
himself. Did you know anything of him?" 

" No," said Lena, with her colour deepening, " but 
I am sure he is a gentleman, and has not been always 
used to work, and it seems sad that he should have 
it to do." 

" Ah, yes, that's easy enough to see; and father 
says he's not strong enough for it either. It's a pity 
he can't go back to his friends in England while he 
can safely." 

" He was only two days with you. Where is he 

D 2 
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DOW, then?" said Lena preeentlj, stoopiDg down as 
ehe spoke to pat the head of a little dog that came 
springing np at her side bj waj of recognition. 

** We don't qoite know. Father gave him a re- 
conunendation to the fischers — that's the next likely 
place. He got a lift in a waggon that fiur. Like as 
not he's there still, bnt if not, he is going a few miles 
farther on, to the Hartigs. They'll reallj be too 
glad to have him; it's a nice place, too, and thej are 
nice people." 

" The Hartigs — ^yes. I know them. They are 
nice people, Fm glad he's going there," said Lena 
tbonghtftilly. 

** Bat, I say,Lena !" said Paaline, suddenly relapsing 
into her castomary fan, ** ain't you taking a lot of 
interest in this yoang man? If I was the papa, I 
should look out. I don't believe Herr Hartmann 
means that his daughter should run away and marry 
a beggar." 

"For shame, Pauline! for shame! both for your 
silly talk and calling a man like that a beggar. A 
man who wants work is no beggar, you must know 
that, and any kind-hearted girl would take some 
interest in preventing a man from starvation." 

"Whether he is young, and good-looking, and 
above the common, or old, and withered, and of rough 
breeding, would make no difference, of course," said 
Pauline, slyly. 

" Of course not," replied Lena, her face painfully 
flushed and her voice trembling with indignation. 
" I must go now, father is waiting," she presently 
added, after a disagreeable little pause, daring which 
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botb girls stood mute, the face of each a study, the 
one beautiful in its indignant expression, the other 
arch in its mischief, with a dozen unspoken, tantalizing 
speeches written upon it. 

Pauline stood bj as Lena climbed up into her 
place behind her father and mother in the great 
yellow waggon, with a broad smile dimpling the 
corners of her mouth and rosy cheeks. But as the 
horses were set in motion and the waggon moved on, 
she called out merrily and with a certain significant 
emphasis, of which they alone held the key, — 

" I say, Lena ! when are you coming to our place ? 
You ain't been this long while. I may have lots of 
news to tell you, it's so long since we've had a good 
chat together," shei added with a sly nod. 

5* Oh I I dare say I shall come soon, if I can," said 
Lena. It was all she could say. The waggon wheels 
would have drowned every other syllable, if she had 
wished to utter more, which she certainly did not 

" She'll come," said Pauline, turning away, with a 
laugh. " That'll bring her, if nothing else will. 
Well, that's what comes of so much book-reading. 
Mother always did say it was a shame the way that 
Lena Hartmann was brought up; that she'd never be 
good for anything; and it looks very much as if her 
words were going to come true." 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SALE. 

The grape harvest passed away, with its extra work 
and extra hands to do it, and the Tines, despoiled of 
their rich burden of purple and green, faded awaj 
into red and yellow autunonal tints, the low sighing 
winds passing over them, and shaking away the dry 
leaves, precursors of those wintry storms that would 
ultimately clear the branches. The great wine-vat 
was empty, and in the cellar stood many a cask of old 
and new wine to do havoc with the brains and lives of 
future purchasers. The whole household of the 
Hartmanns sank gradually down to their customary 
pursuits. 

To the male portion of the household there was still 
a busy time of labour approaching. With the first 
rains the ploughs were turned out, and the sweet, 
fresh smell of new earth and upturned soil made the 
air fragrant for many a mile. But to Lena all this 
was of no consequence. She was permitted to return 
to her reading, or dreaming, to wander almost un- 
molested and unquestioned at her own will and 
pleasure. Her father had no further use for her, and 
at present let her alone. 
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She took rather more to dreaming than to reading 
in those days. Books had not quite the charm for 
her that thej had hitherto possessed ; her own thoughts 
were more interesting. Her mother in her inexpe- 
rience was pleased with the change, for she always 
feared that her child studied too closely for her 
health, though she never troubled herself to inquire 
the subjects of the study. Hdd she done so, she 
might have been slightly surprised at its nature. 
She was no reader herself. She had never been so; 
but Lena's love for books had always been her 
innocent pride. Now Lena had taken a new turn, 
and leaving her little room and books to themselves, 
made greater companionship with the flowers outside 
the house, and paced up and down the garden paths 
at the back of the house, whence she could catch 
glimpses of the road — up and down, up and down, 
indulging her delicious, romantic dreams untiringly 
for hours. She certainly often had a book in her 
hand; but as it was sometimes half closed or held 
upside down, it was of very little service except in 
affording some pretext for her idleness. 

The walks were productive of little benefit, the 
dreams of less, and Mrs. Hartmann's motherlv fears 
increased considerably when in addition to the paling 
of her cheek the appetite of her child began to fail. 

"Lena, my darling, I am sure you must be ill," she 
would say, looking anxiously into her daughter's face; 
and Lena would only laugh in reply, or colour for a 
moment like a rose, or exclaim against the supposition, 
and protest she was quite well, and had nothing at all 
the matter with her. 
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And so weeks passed on; and the antamnal days 
f^re w paler, and tbe rich tints &ded. Leaf after leaf 
fell from the trees, and the willows by the creek that 
crossed the road at her &Tonrite comer of the garden 
were stripped of their feathery foliage. There had 
been heavy rains too that had swollen the creek, the 
garden paths were damp, and the whole atmosphere 
was chill and desolate. Sunday after Sunday Panline 
and Lena had met each other at chapel; Sunday aflter 
Sunday tbe same question was asked, either mutely 
or otherwise; and *' No " was constantly replied, either 
audibly or by significant signs; but Lena had set up 
an idol in her heart of hearts; and enjoyed her secret 
worship The very romance of the thing to a girl of 
her tendencies was a charm. 

She did not try to forget Why indeed should she? 
It was a little secret of her own which she could gloat 
over in private. It concerned nobody but herself : 
even the object of all this secret adoration was uncon- 
scious of it. Wbo he might be, what he might be, 
where he might be, were subjects for her constant 
wonder ings, none the less interesting because they 
could find no answer. Besides, deep down in her 
heart she treasured the hope of another meeting. It 
was not an impossible thing : he might not be very 
far distant even then, and if he remembered her as 
she remembered him — if he did so, there was every 
probability that they would see each other again. 
Meanwhile she watched and waited, and meanwhile 
also other influences were at work and other schemes 
imagined likely very much to interfere with her own. 

Joining Herr Hartmann's vineyard and running 
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along the road for half a mile were a fine range of 
paddocks of good arahle land, rendered doubly 
valuable by the creek that ran through them, fer- 
tilizing as it ran. A portion of it was closely 
wooded, but the greater part was cleared ground; 
some nearly virgin soil, other portions noted for the 
splendid crops they had already borne. 

Herr Hartmann had often looked at this property 
with an admiring and covetous eye, avowing to him- 
self that if ever it should be in the market and at all 
within the bounds of his exchequer, he would certainly 
become the owner. ' 

In the market, much to the surprise of everybody 
who knew anything of its worth, it suddenly was 
placed, and Herr Hartmann came home one autumnal 
evening from the township, whither he had been to 
get his horse shod, where also he had been indulging 
rather more freely than he was usually wont, in the 
company of the blacksmith and apothecary, and 
as he threw himself heavily down in his chair at the 
fire proclaimed the fact to his wife and sons. 

" Old Vandiem and his wife have gone at last," he 
exclaimed excitedly, "the old woman just a few hours 
after her husband. But that's not all," he continued, 
silencing his wife's exclamations of surprise and 
sympathy by an imperative look. "His son came 
back from Germany just in time to see the old folks 
die, and now he's put up the house and everything on 
it for sale." 

" Phew," whistled Johanne, the eldest son, below 
his breath; "what a fool to sell off that fine 
property ! " 
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'' Oh ! but he* A no farmer; what does he care for 
land ? " said Wilhelm, looking up from his nook in the 
chimney-corner, where he was carving his whip 
handle, and toasting his feet. " He'll get a pretty 
long sum for the land, you may rest sure of that, and 
as he is a merchant, cash will suit him better than 
land. 

" Yes,*' said his father more slowly, " the land is 
sure to fetch a good price — too good a price for me, 
though I'll have a try for it, or a part, with the 
rest." 

" When does the sale come off? " Mrs. Hartmann 
ventured to ask. 

" Saturday at noon," returned her husband, rising 
and stalking off to his bedroom. ** By-the-bye," he 
added, turning back at the door, ** there'll be a lot of 
the neighbours and people we know knocking about; 
you had better prepare accordingly." 

"Father may try; it's only a rich man that will 
get that land knocked down to him," said Johanne 
sneeriugly. 

" Oh, he knows that," said Wilhelm, ** but of course 
he feels an interest in the sale of land so near his own 
property, as we all do." 

" Besides," said Mrs. Hartmann, " your father has 
long coveted the slice of land adjoining his own vine- 
yard, as you know. If he can only get the fortunate 
purchaser to sell him that slope, he will be content." 

"I see; so he may well." 

"At any rate he may have the chance, if he can 
only make friends of the man in possession. We shall 
see." 
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Saturday came, with its bu^j preparations in the 
Hartmanns' household. There was likelj to be a 
large gathering of neighbours and friends on such an 
occasion, for it was not one of frequent occurrence, and 
Mrs. Hartmann prepared accordingly. More than 
one eye had longingly turned to the fine land, and 
those who had no idea of bidding for themselves, 
flocked eagerly to see others bid, seizing the oppor- 
tunity of making profitable traffic of their own by the 
way. 

Early in the morning the pretty German township 
was gay with preparations for the sale. Each hotel 
was resplendent with flags, and more than one place 
of business had assumed a holiday aspect very enticing 
to the visitors who came pouring in shortly before 
eleven o'clock. Every kind of vehicle had its repre- 
sentative that day. Light buggies, spring carts, gigs, 
alberts, and last, but by no means least, the everlasting 
gaily painted waggons so essentially German, came 
rattling in over the stones of the creek, waking a 
thousand echoes from the hills on either hand. There 
could not have been a better day for the sale. The 
sky was intensely blue, a few fleecy clouds here and 
there rendering it more intense by contrast. It was 
positively hot in the sun, and would have been 
unpleasantly so, but for the soft wooing breeze that 
refreshingly tempered the heat. There had been a 
few heavy showers, and these had laid the dust, and 
sent the creeks running merrily on their way. Alto- 
gether it was a glorious day, and could not have 
happened better. 

So said the publicans, as they stood at IVlq doot«» <5^ 
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their respective houses, welcoming customers each in 
his own way. It was a glorious day for them — not 
for the beauty of the sky above — not for the pure 
softness of the breeze, nor the brightness of the 
autumnal sunshine, but for the prospect of a harvest to 
be reaped from the gathering crowds of which they 
knew very well tliey might expect a tolerably fair 
division of the day's spoils between them. Waggon 
after waggon loads rattled up to each door for 
refreshment; some indeed stopped short at the hotels, 
and never reached the sale at all, while others made 
their appearance on the ground when the bell sum- 
moned them at twelve o'clock in far from a condition 
to do an} thing but create disturbance. 

The bell rang out loudly and sonorously, and Lena, 
standing under the porch at the back doer, could just 
see the crowds of assembled people and the auctioneer, 
as, mounted on a defunct waggonette, he wielded his 
significant little hammer. When the wind blew that 
way Lena could hear his strong tones ringing out, 
could hear too that the bidding was fast and furious, 
though she could not catch the words. 

" It's all over, mother dear," she exclaimed at last, 
" the people are moving away. Oh, and here comes 
father and the boys and about a dozen or so with him. 
There's the auctioneer, and a stranger, a tall, stout 
man. He looks English, does he not? I dare say 
he is the successful bidder." 

" We shall soon see," said Mrs. Hartmann, rather 
excitedly, glancing round to discover if there was 
any hitch in her preparations. But everything was 
perfection — the collation was cold, the wine newly 
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brought from the cellar, fresh salad from the garden, 
potatoes bursting with their own mealiness, and such 
cold fowls, such ham as onlj an En^^lishwoman could 
supply. Herr Hartmann's taste had been greatly 
modified bj his English wife, though there were a 
few concessions to the German palate in the form of 
a loaf or two of sour bread, and sweet stuffing to the 
fowls. 

Herr Hartmann was particularly genial that day; 
a glance into his face by both wife and daughter 
assured them that they had nothing to fear. Some- 
thing must have occurred to please him very much, 
for he played the part of host well, and looked with a 
satisfied glance over the bountiful table, to which he 
heartily welcomed his guests, who came thronging 
in, and the babble of tongues was excessive, till a 
little silenced by the play of knife and fork. 

" Is that our new neighbour, Wilhelm ? " Lena 
whispered to her younger brother, as she glanced over 
at the stranger, who, seated by her father in the place 
of honour, was doing ample justice to the fare before 
him. 

" That's the man," said Wilhelm curtly; "he's a 
lucky fellow ! " 

''I don't like his looks much; if he is lucky, he 
seems a surly fellow. What makes father court him 
so?" 

" Surly or not, he's courted him to some purpose, 
for he's got what he wanted; the strip of land for his 
vineyard. So mind you, we've got to be civil, as you 
may guess by the example of the father." 

" I don't like him, I don't like his face, and he 
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need not look at mo/' muttered Lena to herself, as 
she presently glanced up, and saw his bold dark 
eyes full npon her. He was an Englishman. She 
saw that there was nothing German in his face, 
but how incomparably inferior was his to that other 
English face, which she should never forget — never, 
never! 

She was not particularly wanted just then, and she 
did not care to be a mark for those eyes; so she stole 
out at the back of the guests into the garden, creeping 
along by the shadow of the hedge till she stood at the 
gate which led into the road. There were crowds of 
people on foot still walking along, or horsemen gaily 
cantering back to the township. Among them all 
she looked with a painful yearning for that one face, 
but neighbour after neighbour passed with a friendly 
greeting, till it seemed that every one she wished not 
to see went by ; and of him " He cometh not," she 
said. 

Just, however, as she was preparing to give up all 
in despair, a party of horsemen came galloping up from 
the furthest extremity of the land, and swept along 
the road. She recognized several of them, but they 
did not see her, they were so eagerly engaged in con- 
versation, and she had so retreated behind the hedge 
as to be scarcely visible. One only, as they swept 
rapidly past, drooping slightly behind, gazed long and 
earnestly in the direction of the house, then suddenly 
his eye falling on Lena, who in the excitement of the 
recognition had sprung forward, he lifted his cap 
with a beaming face, and the next moment was out of 
sight. 
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She had seen him again, and ho had rememhered 
her ! How her heart heat and her face flushed as she 
stood looking after the cavalcade till even the dust of 
the horses disappeared. She had seen him again, 
and he bad not forgotten the house, nor the little 
maiden who had showed her sympathy in his need. 
Ah! it would all come right now. She might think of 
him as much as she pleased, for how could she douht, 
after seeing that one hright glance of pleasure that 
lighted up his face when he caught sight of her, that 
the memory of that evening was perhaps as sweet to 
him as to herself? She did not know what a pretty 
picture she presented in the green hedge-setting, or 
how it was next to impossihle to forget it. 

" Lena ! Lena ! " A few moments before she 
would have resented the call, or surlily obeyed it, but 
now with that joy in her heart she went dancing 
down the garden path to the house, never flinching, 
though she found on her arrival that she was only 
wanted^ to be formally presented to their new neigh- 
bour,"who had asked for an introduction to the pretty 
daughter of the house, and who rather too evidently 
showed his admiration of her. 

That night, as she went upstairs to bed, she over- 
heard her father say in a stage whisper to his wife, 
"It would be a fine thing for our Lena if young 
Johnson does take a fancy to her, and he does seem 
struck with her, I must say. He has a fme lot of 
land, a good bank account besides, and he is unmarried. 
Lena may think herself lucky if she gets him." 

" Never ! never ! never ! " said Lena, under her 
breath, as she rushed into her room and covered her 
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blushiDg checks with her pillow. '' I never coald like 
that bold, coarse man, however much monej he maj 
have ! " aud she turned resolutely awaj from the 
subject, and went to sleep at last, dreaming manj 
happy, rosy dreams of the future. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE NEW NEIGHBOUR. 

The Yandiems and the Hartmanns, though of the 
same country, were not only from different parts of 
Germany, but of a different grade in society. The 
Vandiems were decidedly of the working class ; the 
women of the family, one and all, understood more 
of field labour than household economy. The home, 
of course, was in accordance with the dominant female 
nature. 

There are dozens of such homes scattered all about 
the German districts of South Australia — houses of all 
sizes, with or without the characteristic German build, 
and more generally than not canopied with some kind 
of green drapery — houses of two, or four, or more 
rooms ; some whose doors opened at once upon a 
farm-yard, with troughs for the pigs and cattle, and 
water holes for the ducks, even up to the veiy doors; 
others so bent upon economizing space, that wheat 
waved its high-crowned heads under the very windows 
in due season, while from the doorstep of others a 
wild array of flowers, sweet in their very wildness, 
dispensed their fragrance, while sloping down to the 
road, half hidden therefrom by mingled hedgerows of 

"E. 
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furze and rose-bushes, the green luxurious vines and 
fruit-trees flourished. With scarcely an exception 
the outside of these houses was better than the inside, 
where the plenishing was for the most part very 
meagre, and often the reverse of cleanly. What 
indeed could one expect when the lords and masters, 
rather than employ masculine assistance in their 
various outdoor avocations, condemned their woman- 
kind to the spade and the plough. 

The Van diem s' house was very German indeed, 
both externally and internally, it had long lacked 
even the purifying aspect of clear bright windows, 
and white muslin. The old folks had been left to 
to their own conceits, with the exception of their 
servants, an old man who did the roughest of the 
outdoor work, and a woman who clattered about the 
house in her wooden shoes, when not employed in 
field labour, with her head tied up in a coloured 
handkerchief, and whose short jacket and petticoats 
were doubtfully clean. The very roughest of attend- 
ance was all she could give to the poor old couple 
in their last days. Perhaps in their long . life of 
drudgery and coarse fare they did not desire any 
better, for certainly had they done so they had 
wealth sufficient to have surrounded themselves with 
comforts. 

And so it happened that the appearance of the old 
house, with its great rough, un eveningly stoned floors, 
its wide, uncouth, gaping chimneys, its smoke- 
begrimed rafters, was particularly distasteful to the 
Englishman, though he himself was by no means 
refined either in manners or appearance. He walked 
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about fi'om " butt to ben " with his nose in the air and 
a scowl on his brow. 

"Not fit for a dog," he muttered between his teeth, 
for, though not very particular whom he offended, he 
did not exactly wish to stand on bad terms with his 
German neighbours, from whom he might require 
many a good turn. 

" It's not over clean," Johanne had replied with a 
laugh. " The old folks were too old to care much, 
and all their lives long Til be bound they had thought 
more of making money than spending it." 

" You Germans are all good at that, ain't you? " 
" Soh ! " returned Johanne, " but our English 
neighbours can top us, at least some of them." 

** It will take about a waggon full of time to make 
the place habitable," said Johnson, as he turned away. 
"I suppose I must board atyour hotel till it is finished." 
And so, at the hotel standing at the end of the 
township nearest the road leading to his property he 
took up his residence for the time being. It suited 
him for many reasons; besides its vicinity to his own 
land, it was near the Hartmanns, with whom he at 
once struck up a neighbourly acquaintance, so neigh- 
bourly indeed, that as Lena, in intense disgust, ex^ 
claimed, " He was in and out all day long ; they were 
never secure of a moment without him ; he waylaid 
her on all occasions, he spoiled her garden recreations. 
She scarcely dared venture into the road beyond it, for 
it was 80 near his slip panels, and he was always about, 
working or superintending work, with his hat slouched 
back on his head, and his large hands in his pockets. 
This, too, when there was a chance of her seeing 
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him ! '" The neighbour was beginning to be the 
bugbear of her life. 

And this neighbour, what had he to recommend 
him to a young maiden but his money and his land ? 
Two very doubtful recommendations to romantic girl- 
hood. He was a tall, stout man of thirty, not par- 
ticularly bad-looking, if it had not been for the 
invariably sullen expression of his mouth. His eyes, 
as Lena had noticed at first, were large, dark tind bold; 
his brow low, surmounted by thick, coarse black 
hair. Plenty of strength, plenty of determination, and 
a large portion of John Bull's opinion ativeness were 
visible in the man and his actions. Lena in a little 
time thoroughly detested him. 

Perhaps the consciousness that his visits to the house 
might most of them be truthfully placed to the account 
of her own attractiveness would a little have softened 
her anger against him, if it had not also become 
evident that his attentions were strongly favoured by 
her father; so strongly that he never scrupled to ex- 
press his displeasure at her absence, and to demand 
from her certain duties that detained her, not only in 
the house, but in the room, whenever Johnson saw 
fit to stroll in for a smoke and a chat. 

The recollection of what Carlotta had formerly 
said at her cousin's wedding about a wealthy bride- 
groom, and her father's right to dispose of her ac- 
cording to his own pleasure, occurred to her more 
than once, and all the rebellious blood in her veins 
mantled in her cheeks, as she sat brooding over it at 
night, looking down the dark gully with its spots of 
moonlight and deep shadow. 
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" I'll never marry him, and father can't make me, 
whatever he may do. I shall never care for any one 
but hirriy no, not if I never see him any more, never, 
never." But she had to tell this all out to herself, 
for her mother evidently sided with her father, and 
the rich neighbour was courted by both. Not, 
indeed, that Mrs. Hartmann so much liked or ad- 
mired Robert Johnson. She did not, and Lena knew 
it. But she also knew that she was compelled to 
adopt most of her husband's opinions — or at least to 
obey his commands, which was much the same thing. 

Lena rebelled. She got out of reach of Robert 
Johnson's bold eyes as often as she could. She de- 
clined his assistance whenever he thought fit to for- 
get his own ease sufficiently to offer it. She answered 
him in monosyllables when he addressed her, and 
turned her back upon his bold eyes when she could 
do so without palpable rudeness. But for a latent 
fear of calling down her father's wrath upon her before 
the time, she would not have scrupled at even more 
determined expression of her feeling. If Johnson 
understood her thoughts or actions he paid little 
regard to them. " Hartmann's little daughter was a 
stunner," he said to himself, " a neat little beauty, and 
not without some of the needful. He wanted a wife, 
and he had no occasion to look further. Besides, he 
had the good will of the old folks, and the little 
one, if she did kick over the traces at first, would go 
in harness presently right enough." If he did not say 
all this to Lena herself, his bold black eyes and 
amused smile did. She hated the very sight of him. 

" I wish I could go away ; I wish I had anywhere 
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to go to," she said one night as she at last escaped 
to her room after what had seemed to her a par- 
ticularly trying and interminable evening, and threw 
herself down on her bed, without lighting her candle 
or undressing. She was so tired, so annoyed, so 
exasperated. Johnson had been with them all the 
evening, and her father had kept her at the table 
copying some accounts, not, indeed, that it was really 
needed, but because he wibhed her presence for 
Johnson's sake, and was determined she would not 
slip away. 

Johnson on his part had been quite contented to 
sit in the chimney-corner with his pipe, and chat 
with the father while he watched in quiet admiration 
the young head with its wealth of golden curls bend- 
ing down over the page of the great ledger, the hot, 
angry flash tingeiug the soft cheeks — watched the 
pretty hand with its slender fingers slowly passing 
over the general items of receipt or expenditure, 
while a smile of complacence and assurance curled 
his lip, so secure he felt that that little hand would 
not be denied. He was contented to put up for a time 
with answers in monosyllables, and hot, angry flashes 
in return for his sometimes too strongly expressed 
terms of admiration, so that the future brought him 
so lovely a bride. 

" She shall keep my books, so she shall, by Jove ! " 
he exclaimed to himself as he strode back to his hotel 
that night. '^ If there's anything I do hate, it's figures. 
I'm glad old Hartmann has brought up his daughter 
to be of some use, though she is pretty enough to be 
idle, I vow ! " 
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He little knew that while he was treading the 
hard, dry road with an assurance of future conquest, 
the fair little lass herself was lying upon her hed in 
a passion of tears, longing to be free, to be away, to 
be out of his 8igh.t and reach, and wondering how 
she could possibly achieve all this. 

So, while he was thoroughly cleansing and purifying 
his house within and without by the agency of lime, 
filling in the insterstices of the floor, modulating in 
some fashion the huge chimney in the sitting-room, 
and having the doors and window sashes painted 
a good serviceable brown, all in anticipation of the 
little bride ho had resolved to bring there as its 
mistress, she was equally resolved that rather than 
show the least compliance, rather than take upon her 
such a life, she would run away from home, so far 
away that they should never find her. 

She did run away one afternoon — not very far, 
though; it was only a slight respite from the per- 
vading presence, a short ride down the road to see 
Pauline. 

" I have not been there so long, and I promised 
long since to go, you remember, mother dear, and I'm 
tired of always being at home, and going nowhere." 

" Well, well, my child, I dare say it will do you 
good to go, only don't stay long, for your father might 
want you, and be angry at your absence," was the 
mother's hesitating answer. 

" You need not tell where I've gone though, mother. 
I'll come back as soon as I can, but if they should 
press me very much to stay, I should like to do so. 
Don't send any one for me." 
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Running up stairs, she stationed herself at one of 
the back windows, looking eagerly towards Johnson's 
slip- panels, the panel leading into the road, through 
which she knew he must pass on his way to dinner 
at the hotel. 

'* If he only does go, and father does not bring him 
home to dinner instead, it will be all right" So 
she stood and watched, afraid to put on her habit, 
afraid to ask Bertha to catch her pony for her, till 
she was sure he had gone, and there could be no 
danger of a meeting. 

" There he is at last ! " she joyfully exclaimed. to 
herself as her long watch was rewarded by a sight 
of the tall, stout figure walking among the trees by 
the road-side, and disappearing round the corner in 
the road in the direction of the township and hotel. 

" Now, Bertha, now, my pony, please ! " she called 
out from the open window to the girl who stood 
polishing harness below, and singing to herself some 
quaint German melody. She stopped as Lena spoke, 
looked up, smiled and nodded, and went forth on her 
errand, while Lena fastened her pretty blue habit, 
with its dainty collar and cuffs, put on her jaunty 
little cap, and, swinging the long skirt over her arm, 
followed presently to the stable. 

There had been heavy rains, such rains as the 
farmers and market gardeners require for germinating 
the early sown crops, and mellowing the land for 
general produce. The creeks running like young 
freshets, all foam and froth, had bubbled over, and in 
many places made new tracks for themselves, and all 
along the road heavy ruts told the tale of the rush of 
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waters that had been. Now the sunshine had come 
forth again, drying the swampy places, and with the 
sharp frost of the night hardened the groand, making 
it beautifully white. ** Such a contrast to the green 
of the furze bushes on either side, and to the gums 
that spread their branches here and there all over 
the road," thought Lena, as she gaily cantered along 
with the first real feeling of pleasure she had known 
for many a day. It seemed to her that never in her 
life before had she turned her back on her father's 
house with such delight, though it was but for a visit 
of a few hours. 

There were two elements in her pleasure. One 
was decidedly a sense of freedom — not indeed from 
her home and its slight duties. Home had been a 
happy and a pleasant place enough, and she had been 
contented with it^ quiet and negative charms, till 
other feelings had stolen in to mar and desolate. But 
the one discordant element in her home life was 
Robert Johnson. Why did he persecute her with his 
attentions ? Could he not easily see that they were 
repugnant to her ? And her father — he had but 
one daughter — why was he so anxious to get rid of 
her ? What had she done that she should be driven 
from her home like this? Driven ! no. She would 
not be driven in the way he wanted. She would not 
marry JohnsoA, whatever came of her refusal. 

He had not asked her yet, not in so many words 
at least. But he would — she knew he would — if he 
could only get the opportunity. It would not be her 
fault if he ever did, but how to avoid it was the 
question. 
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Her escape from Johnson was the principal in- 
gredient in the happiness of that afternoon's ride. To 
be free, quite free, if only for a few hours, was a feel- 
ing she had never known before, and she cantered 
along gaily to its music, past paddocks of young grow- 
ing corn, fields of turnips, green and fresh under 
the influence of the late rains, and the reviving sun- 
shine, under the brow of towering rocks, here and 
there graced with herbage and young saplings — on — 
on by rude farmhouses, mere huts many of them, 
whose barns and stables were infinitely superior to 
the master's dwelling, and from whose open doors 
often looked out well-known faces to give the invari- 
able '* good morning " and smiling nod of her German 
friends. 

As she drew nearer Pauline's home, the other ele- 
ment of her rejoicing became prominent. She had 
seen so little of Pauline since that one day out- 
side the church gates, partly because she had never 
had the opportunity of paying the promised visit, 
partly because the girl herself had been from home, 
and as for the interviews on Sunday, they had in- 
variably since that time been in presence of a third 
party, and so it had happened that the question she 
had so longed to ask, which in her confusion on that 
first Sunday she had forgotten remained unanswered— 
His name. 

" No matter. She would find it all out to-day." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PAULINE AND CONFIDENCES. 

Pauline Schultz stood at the door of the great barn, 
swinging an empty pail in her hand, as Lena, with 
her pretty pony, came cantering round the bend of 
the road. She had been carrying a warm mash of 
bran to a favourite cow, when a gleam of blue among 
the trees in the road attracted her attention as she 
turned towards the house. 

" Lena Hartmann at last ! What is bringing the 
child now ? I did think she would have been here 
long ago : not for the pleasure of seeing me, though," 
she laughed half bitterly. "It was the time when 
her head was all full of romantic notions about that 
young English fellow ; she did not tell me much, but 
I knew, I knew ; but of course all that romance is 
over, especially if all we have heard is true," and she 
sauntered on towards the house, swinging her pail as 
she went, stopping now and then to sprinkle the 
morsels of bran that still adhered to it among the 
many expectant fowls that followed in her wake. 
Lena's canter had fallen into a more sober pace, so 
that there would be plenty of time to lift the slip-panel 
for pony and rider to enter. She did not hurry her- 
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self in the least, bat as she passed the end of the 
vegetable patch, she stooped to cat a salad, and then 
went slowly on, still swinging her pail. 

She was reallj Teiy pleased to see Lena — glad, 
and a little flattered hj the risit, thongh she rather 
resented the delaj. 

*' She wants something, or she wonld not be here, I 
know," she repeated again and again, though even in' 
that thought there was a little pleasure, for it was a 
pleasure to feel that she had something to bestow 
that even Lena, with all her reserve, with all her 
education, with all her fine-lad j manners, had not. 

*' What a child she looks to be made so much of, 
and talked so much about ! " she continued, watching 
the little figure as it passed slowl j in and out of the 
trees — a flash of blue and no more. " A mere child 
she is, both in ways and looks, and age too, whatever 
they may say, and it's a shame that her father should 
think or act as if it were otherwise, or court that 
Johnson as he does. 

So the tale of the Hartmanns' new neighbour, and 
of his more than neighbourly acts and feeling and 
reception had reached even Pauline Schultz*s home. 
These little gossiping details do fly so fast through 
our simple townships and scattered districts ! It does 
not take long to set such a ball rolling, and everybody 
knows full well how the ball once started gathers, 
and gathers on its way. People will repeat what 
they hear, each with a garnishing of their own. So 
the mass accumulates, and the ball enlarges. 

On this particular subject a great deal had been 
said. Pauline had heard several versions of the 
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matter. On the one side the wooing had progressed 
so far, that the question had been asked and answered, 
and Lena was already betrothed. Others went still 
further, and could determine the wedding day, the 
precise sum of the dot, and even the intended costume 
of the bride, while others declared that to the best of 
their belief, the Herr himself was anxious enough for 
the match, but his daughter was not. 

Pauline had heard all this with some degree of 
resentment, for, as an old schoolfellow and near 
neighbour, she did think Lena might have been a 
little more communicative. Perhaps, however, she 
was going now to atone for the past. She must have 
news of some kind to bring her, when it had been so 
long — so very long — since she had visited them, and 
that idea quickened her footsteps and brought her to 
the slip panel just as Lena turned the last bend in 
the road and came full in sight 

" I thought you were never coming to see us any 
more," said Pauline reproachfully, as she took the 
bridle of the pony and led it towards the stable, while 
Lena followed daintily with her habit over her arm, 
giving playful touches of her whip to the two little 
dogs, which came leaping and yelping round her. 

" Why, the very dogs know you are a stranger," 
she continued, laughing, as the large house dog, 
chained to his kennel, ran furiously out to the end 
of his chain, baying and barking vehemently. 

" It's not my fault," replied Lena, beating off the 
dogs, who were not altogether forgetful, and did not 
mean much mischief. '^ I have intended to come 
and see you and your mother for a long time, but you 
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know, Paaline, I hare been anosoallj busy the last 
few months.*' 

** So I suppose/ said Panline meaningly, as she 
leisurely divested the pony of its saddle and turned it 
oat into a green paddock to r^ale at leisnre. *' Rep<H't 
says you have been too ranch engaged to think of old 
friends.^ 

** Report does not always say trne," returned Lena, 
slightly colouring. ** I do not see what my having 
been busy has to do with my remembering old friends. 
But certainly, Pauline, if I hare not yisited yon, you 
have not once been to see mc." 

Pauline had nothing to reply to that. She might 
haye said with justice that she conld not tell whether 
a Yisit from her would haye been acceptable, but she 
did not ; she only led the way silently to the house, 
waiting for Lena to speak again. 

'* Perhaps jou don't know that father has taken it 
into his head to want me for different things. I can't 
get away as I could once,** she presently said, the 
colour deepening in her cheeks as the reason for much 
of this came with the words. ''I was out in the 
yineyard helping this year, just at the last, and I 
was never that before. I have to write accounts too, 
and plenty of other odd jobs. Father has always till 
now thought me such a child, and left me to mother. 
I wish he would do so still." 

" Yes," said Pauline, " I heard that he said you 
were no longer a child. Of course he expects great 
things from you — so I should judge from the way he 
said it." 

'' I have not been brought up to work, and am not 
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likely to take to it now," said Lena flushing, ''not 
work such as father calls work. NeeJle-work of all 
sorts I can do, and I sappose keep accounts, though I 
don't like doing that." 

" Yes, that's all very well, but if report speaks 
true he won't have you long to work for him in any 
way," said Pauline, flashing her mischievous eyes 
round upon her visitor — she was a little in advance 
of her, and nearly at the house door. 

"You need not believe everything you hear, 
Pauline," said Lena indignantly. ** I dare say a good 
many lies may have got about, and though Pm not 
fond of w^ork, I'm not afraid of a little. That 
wouldn't make me wish to leave home." 

" Something else would, though. There's some 
screw loose," thought Pauline as she threw another of 
her scrutinizing looks upon the young girl, who was 
walking with drooping head by her side ; but think- 
ing doubtless that that was neither the time nor the 
place for confidences, she only said, — 

"Well, I am very glad you are come, any way. 
Mother has the rheumatics to-day, or she would have 
been out before this. Ah, here she is, rheumatics or 
not." 

And as she spoke, a little old woman, thoroughly 
German in both face and dress, came slowly to the 
door to meet them. Such a kind face, with its silvery 
hair and peculiar head-dress, so thoroughly neat and 
clean that it was a pleasure to look at her. There 
was no coolness, no reproaches for the tardy visitor, 
but a warm reception and extended hands, and Lena 
found herself, for a time at leasts taken quite out of 
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the circle of PauliDe's questicning, and entirely pos- 
sessed by the " house mother," with her kindly in- 
quiries for every member of the Hartmann family, 
and thoughtful care for the little visitor herself. She 
too had heard much of the gossip that had so pro- 
voked her daughter, but what she had heard she had 
kept to herself, and in the native kindliness of her 
heart, never even sought to obtain a confidence that 
was not freely given. 

With her Lena was presently i^t home, and sat by 
the huge fire of burning logs enjoying the warmth, 
listening to the kindly ripple of the old lady's con- 
versation, and now and then giving a reply, or 
watching Pauline as she moved to and fro, making 
preparations for the favourite afternoon beverage, 
rich odoriferous cofiee, and its accompaniment of 
German cake. 

A curious contrast they were, these two seated 
opposite to each other in the chimney corner, the 
light of the burning logs playing fitfully upon them, 
for the sun bad gone round to the other side of the 
house, and left the large room with its small window 
in comparative shadow. The walls were roughly 
coloured with some wash, and these extended only to 
the first beams, there was no ceiling, only the huge 
joints and rafters, and the high pointed roof, and the 
dingy thatch, rendered black as much by smoke as 
by age. From the cross beams all sorts of packages 
were slung — sides of bacon and hams, strings of 
sausages, and bags of sweet herbs, and seeds for 
future sowing, and working implements. The useful 
Was evidently considered far before the beautiful in 
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the home of the Schaltzes, and this was visible everj- 
where, in the coarse and rough tables and sofa and 
benches that did duty as furniture, in the earthen 
floor, hard and dry, but uneven, with its one strip of 
matting made out of the covering of sugar bags, just 
before the chimnej, for the rheumatic old mother's 
feet. Yes, they were certainly a curious contrast, 
Lena with her fair face, and light silky hair, and her 
dark blue dress, of soft warm materials, falling in 
graceful folds round her slender figure, her little feet 
neatly encased in close-fitting boots, perched up ou 
the stone hearth, to enjoy the warmth, and her blue 
eyes looking dreamily at her companion in seeming 
patient listening, and yet with that far-^fi* look in 
their depths which would have betrayed an absent 
mind to a more critical eye. Mrs. Schultz was not 
critical, she was engrossed with her theme, her own 
sufierings and the various remedies to which she 
had resorted for alleviation. It is such a relief 
to the suffering to speak to another of the agony 
and the pain, and to obtain a little sympathy in 
exchange. 

Lena was certainly not unsympathizing. She liked 
old Mrs. Schultz, and was sorry that she should 
suffer so much ; yet once or twice, while she was run- 
ning the gauntlet of sulphur and gin, hot flannels, and 
other remedies of true German origin, herbal preparer 
tions, little known, but no doubt with their due value, 
^he found herself wondering whether Mrs. Schultz 
could once have been the bright, active, good-looking 
girl they said she had. Thete were no traces of any- 
thing fair, or presentable, only the kindness which* 
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neither age nor wrinkles could eradicate, and which 
in itself will make a very plain face fair. 

Pauline took her off after a while. She had her 
calves and her fowls to attend to, before the milking 
hour arrived in their busy home, so Lena pat on her 
hat and a wai*m woollen muffler belonging to Mrs. 
Schultz, one of the old lady's own knitting, and fol- 
lowed her out to the bam. She was glad to get into 
the fresh air, though the sun was sinking lower, and 
a rather keen little wind came through the trees, 
shaking the bare poplar boughs, as they passed under 
them, and scattering down the yellow leaves that 
here and there still lingered among the already bud- 
ding sprays. 

'^ Have you ever seen or heard anything more of 
the young Englishman we sent to you for work in 
vintage time ? " Lena ventured at last. They were 
walking in a very narrow path, between two beds of 
young peas, and Pauline was in advance with a 
basket on each arm. She spoke low, for her heart 
was beating fast at the temerity of her asking, but 
with as much indifference as she could assume. 

" Young Lindsay you mean, I suppose ? No, I've 
never seen him since he went to the Hartigs', but he 
has been here once to see father. I was away at the 
time. Why, it must have been the day of the sale ! " 

" Lindsey ! Is that his name ? " 

" Yes — or all that he gave us — the name, he says, 
that he always goes by. Rather a fanciful name too, 
I should say." 

" A very pretty name," thought Lena, colouring 
like a rose, but she only asked, ** where is he now ? " 
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^' Well, I did hear, but I have forgotten. Some 
miles on nearer Adelaide I fancj, but not feeling 
much interest, and not being at home when he called, 
I never thought to ask. And jou have not been 
near us either. Besides," she said, suddenly facing 
round, her eyes dancing with mischief, '' one natu- 
rally enough would think you had forgotten all about 
him by this time under the circumstances ? " 

" What circumstances ? " asked Lena angrily. 

" What circumstances ? Hear her ! " exclaimed 
Pauline, with affected upraising of eyes and hands. 
" As if everybody did not know of your betrothment !" 

" Betrothment ! How silly you are, Pauline," 
said Lena pettishly, but crimson to the very roots of 
her hair. " It's false, it's ridiculous to think of. I'm 
too young too — a mere child for such a thing ! " 

" That won't pass," laughed Pauline merrily. ** I 
confess I used to think so, but since you've been 
here to-day I think you've aged wonderfully. No, 
no, I begin to believe the father is right after all — 
you are no longer a child ! " 

" How absurd you are, Pauline ! " said Lena, in 
such a tone of indignant reproach that her companion 
flashed round another look at her just in time to 
discover that the young girl's eyes were full of tears. 

". I really believe that there is a good deal of the 
child about you yet," she returned after a prolonged 
stare at the downcast eyes with their wet lashes. 
^' But then," she continued, as they emerged on the 
open space beyond the narrow beds, and together 
entered the large barn, ''what is the meaning of 
all the reports we hear ? " 

F 2 
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'' You I^re sot told me ret what the reports are 
Ptnline." 

*' WLt. of coarse, I thought too most know — that, 
in fact, Toa had aomething to tell me. This aboat 
Mr. Johnson. He's in and ont of ronr honse con- 
Etantlv — that we do know, so there mnst be some 
troth in it/' 

" We're neighbonrB. and of coarse he is in and ont 
a good deal. Well, that has nothing to do with me, 
has it?" 

''Report sajs it has, and I shonld think report 
sajs right,** returned Pauline meaningly. *' It would 
take a good deal to make me believe that a man like 
jour new neighbour would take so much pleasure in 
your father's company as to be in and out at all hours. 
Xo, no, Lena, you may as well tell the truth about it 
They say your father wishes the match, and it's as 
good as made. They do say that you are betrothed. 
Every one knows that it's you he's after — you that he's 
doing up the old place for ; that is a good match, and 
of course you know that." 

'^ I know that I hate the man ! I know that Fd never 
have him if he had twenty times as much land as he 
has ! " said Lena, dashing her tears indignantly away. 
''It's unkind and cruel of you to say so, or think so 
either/' she continued, sinking down on a great bag 
of chaff that stood in one comer of the bam, and 
covering her face with her burning hands. " There's 
not a bit of truth in it, or, at least," she added, " he's 
never said a word to me of that sort." 

" You poor child I has it really come to that ? " said 
Pauline, exchanging her tone of banter for one of sym- 
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pathy, and seating herself down on the bag of chaff by 
Lena's side, she took the fair head ioto her warm em^ 
brace, passing her hand carelessly over the soft hair. 
"So it's only the papa's doings after all," she presently 
saidy " and my poor little child has not had a voice in 
the matter. Just as I thought it would be, knowing 
what we do of Herr Hartmann. But what says the 
mamma to it all ? " 

"Oh, she's obliged to say what father wishes," 
sobbed Lena, and .soothed by the caresses of her comi 
panion, she told out the whole tale of her annoyances, 
how she feared and dreaded, and yet despised Robert 
Johnson ; how he had made home hateful to her, and 
bow she wanted to run away to be rid of his presence, 
and of what she knew must come of it all." 

" But, Pauline," she added, suddenly sitting up, her 
blue eyes flashing with unwonted fire, " I will never 
have him. I would rather die first ! Yet I don't 
know what to do. I don't know how to help myself," 
she continued, as suddenly breaking down. " I'd be 
glad to go quite away. Sometimes I think I'd like 
to die." 

" Die ! Nonsense, child ! That comes of your 
romance reading," said Pauline sturdily. "If you'd 
had to work as I have, and read less, you'd be ever 
80 much stronger, and less of a child ; for you are a 
child still in many things in spite of the papa, who 
wants to get a well-to-do son-in-law, and a sort of 
possession of that laud that lies so handy to his own. 
I see it all quite well now. Never mind, he can't 
have it all his own way. At any rate you shan't go 
home to-night, and if they do send for you, as yow 
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think they may, why, they won't get you ; for as soon 
as I'm through with the milking Til go and put the 
saddle on Old Massa, and we'll be off to spend the 
night at the Hartigs. There's a little dance on 
there, and they will be more than glad to see us.." 

And so that evening when, holding commission 
from her father, Robert Johnson himself came to see 
Lena home, she was far away, and he had to return 
with his unfulfilled resolves. 

But confiding as she had been about Johnson, 
Lena asked no more questions respecting Lindsey. 
There was nothing more to be gained from Paulme 
by doing so, and her confidences would only elicit 
ridicule, not sympathy. So she was silent, but thought 
none the less. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LINDSET. 

We wonder what our English friends would think 
could they be suddenly transported into the centre 
of some of our Australian homes, where wealth and 
beauty exist, and luxuries flourish as bountifully as 
in the home land, and the spoils of other continental 
cities, as well as costly gifts from the mother country, 
do homage to the lord of the domain. Adelaide and 
its surrounding suburbs can furnish many such 
homes — homes in which fair young Australians are 
educated and nurtured, and acquire a taste for lavish 
expenditure and expensive habits not entirely in 
character with the ideas that somehow or other have 
become current in England respecting the barbarous 
state of Australia and its inhabitants. 

The fact is, we South Australians are not half proud 
enough of our country, with its rapidly growing 
buildings, its wealth of minerals, developed or un- 
developed, its thousand-and-one improvements, and 
its immense capabilities. We do not make as much 
capital of its wealth as we should. We allow our- 
selves to be too easily crushed by the idle comparisons 
of the ** newly arrived ; " idle comparisons, for what 
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scDse 18 there in comparing the position or possessions 
of a country of many centuries* duration with one 
whose very existence was not dreamt of a hundred 
years ago? 

Something we need to stir up the languid blood 
of our youth, something to inspire them with a love 
for the Jand of their birth. But our national songs 
are tame; our literature generally savouring too much 
of the *' stock-in-trade " native and aboriginal in- 
cidents. Wo arc too inclined to pander to the sen- 
sational taste of the day, and to forget that around 
our more civilized, every-day, practical life there yet 
lingers a sufficiency of the hazy hue of romance to 
make it beautiful and readable, without the intro- 
duction of either the feats of the bushranger or of our 
very uninteresting aboriginal brethren, whom, how- 
ever we may pity and eare for, we cannot possibly 
admira 

Here and there, all over the colony, may be seen 
beautiful homesteads more or less elegant in structure 
as the wealth or the taste of their possessor has 
dictated. Houses gleaming through thick foliage, 
with lofty rooms and handsome windows of plate 
glass, looking out upon fair, smoothly-kept lawns of 
couch grass, bordered by China roses and rare exotics 
— exotics in any other land than our own requiring 
greenhouse shade, and furnaces, and air tubes for their 
culture, but with us blooming brilliantly in the open 
air. Homes where the orange bears at once its rich 
golden fruit and fair white blossoms, and the pome- 
granate hangs its crimson flowers as a beautiful con- 
trast; while a wealth of fruits from every othter land 
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is often belted in by the simple fragrant hawthorn 
of Old England. Money will buy anything, even in 
onr far-off land, and over the sea comes many a 
heavily freighted vessel to fill these homes of onrs 
with laxnry and loveliness. 

Yes, money can purchase many things of beauty and 
laxnry, but it is not^ therefore, the source of all 
good. After all, it fails to bring the sick man health, 
the wounded spirit is unappreciative of its powers, 
and sorrow and care steals into many a bright and 
beautiful home from which the riches of its owner 
are powerless to expel them. It is only the '^ Rose 
of Sharon " that leaves no canker at its heart, the 
true " gold of Ophir " that cannot rust and knows 
no alloy. * 

Beautiful homes we were talking of, and plenty 
there are of such. Plenty more, less pretentious in 
their bearing, exist everywhere in every settled dis- 
trict, good substantial, many-roomed houses, built of 
our justly famed white stone, quarried from our 
mountains and cut into form by skilful hands. Houses 
where comfort is held in even higher estimation 
than luxury, where, both within and without, the 
useful goes hand in hand with the ornamental, aud 
the barns and out-offices are genuine barns after all, 
overflowing with the produce of the rich lands around 
them. 

In one of these houses, of fair dimensions and healthy 
surroundiugs, a family group had gathered round the 
breakfast-table in a pleasant room overlooking the 
garden, where flowers (which never quite forsake us 
all the year round) looked brightly upwards to wel- 
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oomo the morning sunshine, for it was yet earlj — not 
wuoh after seven. 

The room, with its two windows opening on to the 
broad verandah, must have been delightfully cool in 
summer, for the suu just touched it with its earliest 
beams and then left it in comparative shadow. In 
winter it was cold enough, or would have been but 
for the glorious she-oak fires built upon its ample 
hearth, the very crackle and glare of which was a 
pleasant accompaniment to the luxuries of the table 
— country luxuries of fine old ham, butter, sweet as a 
nut, eggs, spotless in their shells or with their yellow 
yolks fringed by crisp brown and white daintily laid 
each over a slice of country-fed bacon, or hot rolls 
just fVom the oven, and odoriferous coffee freshly 
roasted and freshly ground and making the very atmo- 
sphere warm and pungent, and appetizing. 

Karly as it was the whole family, with but one ex- 
ception, wei*e assembled round the table, all with 
wholesome country appetites, sharpened by contact 
with the cold air and out-door exercise, and with the 
hue of health on lip and cheek, and eye. A father 
and mother and fair sons and daughters — five of them 
— two sons, the one, an athletic young man of three 
or four and twenty, who, by the polished spurs on 
his boots and his still gaitorod legs, had been riding 
that morning; the other, a youth of fifteen, home for 
the holidays, and in all the enjoyment of a first 
emancipation from study and scholastic control. 

The daughters were fair specimens of many of our 
well-to-do country girls, with a tolerable amount of 
education, sufficient to pass muster and not sufficient 
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to disgust them with the household duties, which, by 
common consent, fell to their share. Girls of eighteen 
and twenty years, bright, merry and blooming, with 
the roses of health and exercise, not pretty but pleasant 
to look upon, with healthful development and elastic 
steps — a grace in itself. Their neat, grey morning 
dresses, of some soft, thick material, with natty little 
collars and cuffs, their abundant hair, fastened and 
coiled, each having her own style, away from the low 
broad foreheads, were not too fine to go into the 
kitchen or dairy, or to dust, or make beds, or per- 
form any other of the hundred-and-one employments 
that naturally fall to the hands of the daughter of the 
house, but against which some daughters, too early 
trained to habits of idleness, so strenuously rebel. 

Mary and Charlotte Quinton were no idlers, they 
were hearty workers, but they loved music, and 
accordingly had their musical evenings, and their 
visitors from town. Many a country visitor also knew 
the way to the pleasant home; but they had their busy 
mornings as well, and liked them. 

There were two other daughters, Rosy, the baby of 
the household, also home for the holiday^, and 
petted by all, in spite of her thirteen years and tall, 
though awkward figure. The other daughter, the 
fairest and the eldest, was an invalid confined to her 
couch by a spinal complaint, and but for the atmo- 
sphere of love by which she was surrounded, her lot 
would have been a cruel one. As it was the one 
thought of the household, even with noisy, romping 
Rosy, was what Sophie would like, what they could 
do to amuse, and please, or relieve her; how, indeed. 
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to bring a little of the sunshine of their own happy, 
healthy life, into her dark and sad one. 

They were a merry, lively party that morning, 
discussing the newspaper, that at any rate contained 
yesterday^s news, as much at that time as could be 
expected in a countiy district so remote from Ade- 
laide. The price of wheat was discussed with the 
coifee, and the generally favourable condition of the 
country for the young crops was the all-engrossing 
theme between father and son, when the door was 
pushed open and another gentleman appeared upon 
the scene. 

A thorough gentlemanly bushman — if we may be 
allowed the term — with the odours of a fine cigar 
still lingering about him, for, early as it was, he bad 
only just thrown the end away as he turned from 
the stables to walk to the house. 

There were general exclamations of surprise and 
pleasure, and a universal movement of welcome. He 
answered them all by a playful wave of the hand, 
and "Don't disturb yourselves." Quietly taking a 
chair, he placed it by the side of Mary Quinton and 
sat down, with the assurance of one who owned and 
claimed a right to do so, answering, meanwhile, the 
questions that were heaped upon him, while beneath 
the ample folds of the white tablecloth his hand 
eagerly sought and met hers in a fervent clasp. 

" How you must want your breakfast," she pre- 
sently said, with cheeks that rivalled the monthly 
roses that were fastened in with her little silver 
arrow brooch. "Run, Rosy darling, and ask Ann 
for some more hot rolls; thanks to the cozy, the coffee 
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is in perfection;" and as the released hand flattered 
about the cream and sugar, and poured the rich coffee 
upon them, the glitter of a ring was visible, the flash 
of a row of small diamonds and pearls, the dvant 
courier of the golden circlet betokening a coming 
change in the household. 

** I am ready for anything you can give me, and 
quite hungry enough to do justice to such rolls as 
these," he replied, as Rosy handed him a small basket 
fall, delicately folded in a white damask cloth, re- 
ceiying in return a pinch on the cheek, and a kiss for 
which she had not bargained. 

*' You forget how big I am growing, Harvey," she 
exclaimed indignantly, putting down the basket, and 
retreating to the other end of the table. 

"I verily believe I do," he returned, laughing. 
*' Well, pray forgive me. Til try to remember in 
future." 

<<rm going straight to Adelaide," he continued 
presently, between the pauses of his knife and fork. 
** We want more hands at the station, and, worse still, 
we have not masons enough, the house is getting on 
too slowly." 

**For you," said the old gentleman significantly 
glancing at his daughter, who was apparently too 
busy removing the shell from a freshly-boiled egg to 
attend to what was said, though her blushes betrayed 
that she heard well enough. 

*'Yes, for me especially, but I should think it 
would be for any one. It's positively disgusting to 
watch those men at their work, and the wages they 
ask are so preposterous. Still, at any price, one is 
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glad to obtain them, and I have heard from a friend 
that by going at once into Adelaide, I may get two 
or three additional masons, I feel rather more doubtful 
about the station hands. I suppose you have not one 
you could spare, Mr. Quinton ? *' 

" No," he replied thoughtfully, " they are scarce. 
I engaged a new hand the other day for home work, 
a youDg fellow who has been for some time with the 
Hartigs — the Germans — ten miles from here, a 
delicate youug fellow, with but little stamina, and 
not strong enough for your work. He does very well 
for us, though a boy might do most of the work, but 
as he didn't look for high wages, of course I gave 
him the preference." 

" I should think you would, papa,'* said Charlotte 
merrily. " But really, Harvey," she continued, " he 
is a nice fellow — so gentlemanly and polite, and good- 
looking too. He looks so well in those dark clothes 
of his, that dark serge shirt or jumper, or whatever 
you call it, that I do believe if he was really well 
dressed he would look quite a perfect gentleman." 

** His name, too," chimed in Rosy, " isn't it ro- 
mantic? — just Lindsey — nothing mora" 

'^ Nothing more, hey? " laughed the gentleman she 
addressed, cutting open a roll and buttering it. ''I 
should think surely the man has a handle either before 
or behind his name — Bill Lindsey, for instance, or 
Lindsey Jones or Smith. Something of the sort, de- 
pend upon it." 

^'Nothing so common, I'm confident," said Rosy 
indignantly, at which they all laughed. '^ If there 
is more, I'm sure it's pretty, but he told papa he was 
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always called Liodsey, and that's what we call him. 
He's a nice fellow; he put me up a splendid swing 
under the gum-trees behind the bam, and cut out the 
dearest little seat for it; just the sort for a cushion. 
It's a first-rate swing, isn't it, Claude ? " 

" First class. Yes, he is really a good sort of fellow, 
and can tell some splendid yarns," said Claude ; " so 
we're not going to let you have him under any con- 
sideration, Mr. Harvey." 

** Well, seeing 1 neither require swings nor yarns, 
I suppose I may do without your prodigy. I fancy he 
is altogether too good-looking for me. I want a man 
who can do a hard day's work, and that I believe is 
beyond the power of your favourite." 

''No, not exactly that either," said the father. 
** The man is willing enough to work, though it is 
easy to see he wants the stamina, as I said before. 
He's very good with horses, and I believe his know- 
ledge of medicine saved me a fine foal only last week. 
But the fiBkCt is, he's cut out for something else, some- 
thing better than the work here. He writes a first 
class hand. I don't understand it at all, there's some 
mystery, some quarrel with his friends at home, and 
a lack of interest out here. But we could not spare 
him; that's a fact. If he has little strength, he is so 
useful in other matters, that I would not part with 
him as long as he chooses to stay. He is always at 
hand, and always willing to do anything, and he has 
certainly made a wonderful improvement in the garden 
since he has been here; so the girls say." 

It was a pleasant home Lindsey had found at last 
after his long wanderings, with work enough, but 
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not too much or too heavy. He coald not have en- 
tered a kinder family, or have received warmer 
appreciation for his various offices anywhere. He 
had a room to himself, near the stables to be sure; 
but the stables were splendidly built, and the room 
assigned to him was exceedingly snug, plainly but 
comfortably furnished, with a window looking out 
upon a wide stretch of undulating plains, dotted with 
groups of trees, with green hills beyond, and here he 
could read or write when his day's work was over 
without being forced into uncongenial company. His 
daily rides to and from the post were very pleasant 
to him. The garden was a fine old one, with plenty 
of bowery trees, and flower boarders on which he 
could bestow all the taste and time he had to spare. 
The young ladies declared their garden had never 
been so highly cultured before, and then he was 
always willing to assist them in any way, so respectful, 
and yet so far from servile in his manners, that they 
learnt to respect him as well, and pointed him out as 
a model for the study of their elder brother, who had 
somewhat of the bushman in his bearing, more so 
indeed than his intended brother-in-law, Harvey 
Mordaunt. 

Lena's best dreams for her hero had not gone so far 
as that. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HOME MEMORIES. 

The rooms assigned to Sophie Quinton, the invalid 
and pet of the household, were very pleasant ones — 
not very large, but conveniently so, and furnished 
with everything pleasant, luxurious and bright. 
Soft carpets upon which the footfall was unheard, 
doors that had been contrived to swing noiselessly on 
their hinges, for there were times when she could 
scarcely endure a sound, and the slightest jar to the 
sensitive nerves was painful in the extreme. 

The house itself had been erected on the side of a 
hill, consequently the back rooms were much higher 
than those in front. The verandah before this suite 
of rooms took the form of a balcony, and the jasmine 
and bignonia had climbed upwards, and wreathed 
gracefully along its whole length. There was a stand 
of choice flowers in one place outside the window; 
within, a curiously twisted flower-basket was over- 
flowing with violets, the roots of which were artfully 
concealed by moss. It was one of Lindsey's many 
contrivances, one of his first ofleriugs to the invalid 
There could not have been a more acceptable one. 
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'' It was such a fancifal arrangement,'' exdaimed 
Harold, the son and heir, when he first saw it. 

" Such a delicate attention," said mamma, ap- 
provingly. 

'^ It showed so much taste, and was really a clever 
piece of workmanship," said both Mary and Charlotte 
together. 

"Clever!" shouted Rosy, "why, he can just do 
anything he likes, I believe. He put the prettiest 
ba8ke^work all round my little garden, and painted 
it green, made it just of young green saplings, and 
it's the neatest affair ! " 

But it was the sudden kindling of the large languid 
grey eye, the delicate flush to the pale cheek when 
he carried his floral offerings into the presence of the 
invalid, and placed the stand of fragrant blossoms 
and buds before her, that were a full reward even 
had no words been uttered, and the simple "Ah, 
thank you! this is lovely! " was eloquent enough, and 
he felt it. 

He had taken his basket first to Charlotte to ask if 
she thought Miss Quiuton would like it, and Char- 
lotte's delight and admiration was so great that she 
insisted on his making the ofiering himself, and fol- 
lowing her at once to her sister's room. 

"Like it! " she exclaimed, " you shall see whether 
she will not. We might have brought twenty things 
that she would not have liked so much. She cannot 
leave her sofa or her room to see what you have done 
for the garden, and this is just bringing a bit of 
nature to her, as she cannot go to it." 

" That is what I thought," replied Lindsey quietly, 
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taking up his stand of violets, and preparing to follow 
the young lady, who rapidly led the way to a part of 
the house he had only seen from without. 

** I do not know how^you came to think of such a 
pretty design, and for Sophie too.'* 

"It is a very simple affair, Miss Charlotte, only 
you are kind enough to he pleased with it; I hap- 
pened to know too that little things often please an 
invalid. I had an invalid sister once." 

"Had you?" and Charlotte flashed round upon 
him her dark, penetrating eyes, but they saw that his 
were downcast, and that with his words a deep 
shadow had stolen over his face, so she had the 
delicacy to say no more; but throwing open the doors 
of her sister's room, at once diverted his thoughts 
from the subject, and introduced him with his gift. 

Yes. It was evidently a pleasure to Sophie, and 
he was amply repaid for his trouble and thoughtful- 
ness. Trouble indeed there was none. The twining 
of those young peeled slips into artistic shapes had 
been a recreation after a day's labour. The violets 
had been his especial care — they were very large and 
fine — and full of fragrance. He had searched for 
the moss among the sheltered scrubby portions of 
the creek, and had been rewarded for his search. 
A trouble indeed? No, it had been a rare pleasure, 
taking him back in memory to sunny spots and happy 
hours, in which his boy dreams had been very bright, 
hours which could never come again ; but was it 
impossible that out of the ashes of the past another 
fair future might arise? 

He stood for a few moments, hat in hand, watching 

o 2 
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the group of merry admiring faces gathering round 
the violets. There was not a pretty face among 
them, only that peculiar attractiveness that health 
and youth and happiness will give even to the plain. 
Bright eyes, bright smiles, and little young fignres 
are pleasant things to look upon. Sophie was the 
only one among them with a pretension to evenness 
of features; her very delicacy gave refinement, and 
with her long dark hair tied back from her face by 
a dark blue ribbon, and lying in silken masses over 
the cushions heaped around her, her large grey eyes, 
shadowed by their dark lashes, and her face colour- 
less as marble, she looked very interesting, sadly so, 
for there was a shade of melancholy about the eyes 
and mouth that told a tale of suffering, and of dreary 
and wakeful hours. 

Lindsey went away slowly to his work with the 
picture of that young suffering face before him, and 
crowding home memories that a sight of it had 
brought, especially of one other fair young face, far 
lovelier, far more refined in its loveliness, yet with 
the same long-suffering, patient and sweet expression 
upon every feature. There had been no interval of 
rest upon earth for the young saint who had so 
meekly borne her heavy burden of physical martyr^ 
dom, but with her there was " the peace that passeth 
understanding," the " shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land," the "living waters " when every other fountain 
ran dry, so that even in the hours of weariness and 
pain, as she slowly passed away from those who so 
deeply loved her, she had quietly preached a living 
sermon full of pure unshaken faith in Christ. 
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How was it with this other suffering one? Was 
she resting her weary head on the Saviour's hosom ? 

With these home memories, these recollections of 
the little suffering peacemaker who hy her gentle 
influence while she lived had held together the 
surging element of their family life — an element that 
on her death was so rudely rent asunder — other 
thoughts came to him — the stern face of his father, 
in all its pride and severity, with the last words he 
had heard from his lips, the ''go!" that had sent 
him forth a wanderer from his home. Was it not 
some of this selfsame pride that had kept him silent 
all these years, that had held him back from writing 
even to his sisters? For after all, what had they 
done that he should send them no word of intelligence 
even as to his existence; and why should he suppose 
that because of the stem unnatural mandate of the 
father, ''all communication with them and with his 
brothers should cease" — that they could drop him 
as quietly out of their hearts as they had been com- 
manded to do out of their lives ? 

And what had been his sin — sin only in the eyes 
of his father, not in the eyes of God ? He had quitted 
college with all its honours upon him, returning 
home, weary and dejected with his work, to have 
still higher honours thrust upon him, which his con- 
science could not allow him to accept. His uncle 
had a rich living in the Church at his disposal ; what 
more could a younger son desire or expect ? Ah ! 
that was beyond his expectations and his wishes. 
His own belief and doubts were so confused that he 
dared not undertake such a sacred position. He 
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urged this matter of conscience on both &ther and 
uncle. They at first pooh-poohed the idea as a boyish 
absurdity. He had been too much with his poor 
sister, whose long illness was a sufficient reason for 
her " old-world " notions. But when he still held 
firmly to his principles, and protested that he could 
not, he dare not, with his present unsettled opinions, 
take upon himself holy orders, or presume to teach 
others, himself being untaught, his uncle in anger 
bestowed the living on a less scrupulous cousin, who, 
whatever his opinions, heterodox or otherwise, man- 
aged to keep them out of sight, and his father, pas- 
sionately declaring he would cut him off with a shilling, 
thrust him from his door. 

Leaving England, he had landed almost penniless 
in Australia, where he had wandered about ever 
since without friends. With delicate health and 
desolate feelings, he arrived at a time when clerk- 
ships and Governmeilt appointments were only ob- 
tainable by high influence. He had none, and had 
consequently quietly fallen, as so many men of 
classical education and little energy have done in our 
Australian colonies, into a wandering sort of life, 
going up country from station to station, doing the 
duties of " odd man," shepherd, or hutkeeper, with 
but little remuneration, because he lacked the spirit 
to ask more, knowing that he was out of his vocation, 
and not worth the wages of those to whom these 
employments were congenial. 

He had ne.ver written home. Had he left a mother 
behind him, this would not have been ; but she died 
long before he left college. Had she lived, how 
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differently everything would have turned out. But 
was it quite right, his putting both brothers and 
sisters out of his memory? No, it was not. 

And now the old yearning for news from home 
came over him. Five years had passed and he had 
heard nothing of any of them. So much might have 
passed during those five years! Who could tell that 
his fiiither's unreasonable wrath might not have eva- 
porated, and some lingering regard for his younger 
son taken its place? His sisters — two fair loving 
girls from whom he had not even been permitted a 
parting — where were they? what changes had passed 
over them? Had they left the old hall for other 
homes? had they forgotten him in other — newer ties? 
Had he not given them every reason to believe he 
had forgotten them? or did they mourn him as 
dead? 

These were the thoughts that stole over the heart 
of Lindsey as he left Sophie Quid ton's room that 
morning, and went back to his work in the garden. 
With those thoughts came resolves, bringing with 
them feelings of peace. He would write — he must 
do so; to hear some news from home became a great 
necessity of his nature. There might be a brighter 
turning to the long dreary lane of his life in store 
for him yet. 

If he could but hear of his father — whether he still 
. cherished unforgiving, wrathful feelings, or whether 
some sense of compunction had made him desire to 
hear of his younger son — in either case he thought 
he should be happier, because his course would then 
be clear. Now, too, he could write more hopefully, 
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because his position was more hopeful; he might yet 
feel his way to a quiet little Australian home. 

Ah! had Lena onlj known that at that part of his 
dreams her own sweet young face came up, surrounded 
by that rosy haze which love will throw around even 
a less fair object! Till now, he had experienced so 
little of the society of gentle, kind-hearted, sympa- 
thizing womanhood; and through all his wanderings, 
hers had been the first soft eyes that had told of 
sympathy, and had signified a comprehension that he 
was above what he seemed. 

It was her low timid voice that had rung its silver 
chimes in his heart ever since that evening in vintage 
time when, turned from her father's door without 
money, and with weary feet, knowing not where 
that night he should lay his head, she had stolen out 
across the garden, meeting him at the corner 
of the road, and like a true Samaritan, holding 
both help and healing in her hands, had told him 
where to go. 

He had never forgotten her ; it seemed to him to 
be a turning in his life's history. He could never 
forget that meeting. He could never forget her. 

He had seen her once since — just a glimpse of the 
fair, innocent face. He had bowed, and he knew she 
had recognized him, for her face was bright with 
smiles and blushes. 

As he lay down to sleep that night, with a long 
letter to his eldest sister ready for posting in his 
pocket-book, his last thoughts were less of old scenes 
and home friends than of that little Samaritan who 
in his hour of need had held out her fair little hand 
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and bmnght hope into his life, from which it had 
long been a stranger. 

She had never crossed his path eince — rather, he 
had not had the opportunity of crossing hers. But 
now as he lay on his pillow, tossing about in the 
restlessness engendered by the day's thought and the 
day's work, one determination found voice in his 
heart — he would see her again. 
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CHAFTEK X. 

The Hjunigs were mn excepdon to the general rale. 
They were not fkimersy nor were they wine-growers. 
Thej had fruit enoogh to smtisfV their own wants. 
The wine they preferred to buy. Neither were thej 
independent, though wealthy, for though it was con- 
stantly said that old Hartig could buy up half-a-dozen 
of the land-holders about, yet he was apparently as 
much devoted to business as though his very means 
of daily subsistence depended upon it 

There are plenty of men in this colony, and for 
that matter they may be found all over the world, who 
never consider they have enough, who scarcely know 
the meaning of the word. To toil and to accumulate, 
adding house to house, and bam to barn, to see those 
bams occupied, and to build more, to multiply flocks 
and herds and bank deposits, is the one great passion 
of their lives. For the life to come there is little 
thought, no preparation ; and yet, what a speck is 
time to eternity ! It was only needful to watch old 
Hartig a little while to discern that he came under 
this class. 

He was not niggardly either, for though he loved 
gain he was not adverse to spending. He was 
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German certainlj, but he had been so long a colonist 
that the English language was nearly as familiar to 
him as his own native tongue. It was the same with 
his wife ; and his children had all been educated in 
English schools, and had adopted to a great extent 
both English manners and customs. 

The eldest son was well married and doing well, 
and, like his father, already adding field to field and 
house to house. The second son was still in the 
business, rather more addicted to scattering than 
gathering, and only that the watchful supervision of 
his father restricted him, he might have turned out a 
spend thrifL As it was, good example and whole- 
some discipline held him in sway, and mauy a fair girl 
would have deemed herself happy in winning the 
attention and regard of Carl Hartig. 

There were four daughters of the house, but two 
had followed the laudable example of their brothers, 
and were living in comfortable houses of their own. 
The two others, fair, merry, light-hearted girls, 
were still under their father's roof, which indeed 
they seemed in no hurry to leave. There were plenty 
of merry-makings, plenty of gay little evening parties 
— ** little dances," as Pauline told Lena — either at 
home or among their friends, which they were not in- 
clined to forsake at present for the cares of matrimony. 
Their own lively manners and comely looks, gathering 
round them a goodly show of beaux, more especially 
the rumour of their father's wealth. The girls were 
willing enough to laugh, and talk, and flirt, but 
anything more they would not listen to. 

The house lay back from the road, in a garden, with 
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such a wealth of flowers bursting forth on every side 
that the garlands for weddings and funerals so often 
in requisition among their German neighbours were 
generally abundantly supplied from its borders. It was 
a substantial stone house, such a one as we often see, 
with a large general store on one side, replete with 
every needful for farm or household, and beyond that a 
wheat store, overflowing with produce. The daughters 
had nothing to do with the store, their province was 
the house. There were plenty of hands without their 
aid, though, in far back years, when they were all 
little, Mrs. Hartig had done much to draw custom 
around her, and add to her husband's gains. 

It was to this house and to this family that 
Pauline Schultz proposed to introduce Lena Hartmann, 
for though Lena had often heard of the Hartigs, and 
indeed knew the son by sight, she had never been in 
their company ; and though in her determination not 
to return home that night, especially under the convoy 
of Robert Johnson, whom she was positive they 
would contrive to send for her, she had most gladly 
consented to accompany Pauline ; as they drew 
nearer and nearer their destination, she began to 
feel a little nervous about her reception. 

" You know, Pauline, I never have spoken to them 
even," she said to her companion as she pointed out 
the store in the distance. 

** What of that ? " said Pauline laughing. " I have. 
They are nice, free people. You are sure to like 
them." 

" They may not be sure to like me, though," said 
Lena more decidedly. 
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" Trust me for that. They are always glad to see 
me. They've asked me lots of times when I haven't 
heen able to go, so they make much of me when I can, 
and so they will of you ; you needn't be afraid." 

She needs not, for she had quite an ovation as their 
ponies turned into the road at the side of the house 
leading to the stables. A whole troop of young people 
came rushing round to meet them, and Pauline was 
received with acclamation, and Lena more shyly, but 
with quite as much empressenient, while both were 
' carried off to the house to the mother, a tall, stout, fair 
woman, well dressed, and with a bright lively manner, 
and gay laugh. Little Lena had no reason to com- 
plain of a cold reception from her. 

There were about twenty young people assembled 
in the large room, all strange to Lena, excepting by 
name, but all ready to welcome the pretty girl among 
them. She met with attention on every side, particu- 
larly from the young men, for her own fair face, as 
well as the reputation of her father's position, which he 
had somehow managed to obtain, would have been suffi- 
cient attraction anywhere. Carl Hartig was by her 
side almost the whole evening — rather more indeed 
than she wished. She wanted no exclusive attention, 
was rather annoyed by it, and contrived more than 
once to elude the invitation to dance which she saw 
was pending. Her visit was designed simply as an 
escape from the disagreeable society of one admirer. 
•She had no wish t6 secure another in his place. She 
liked them w^ell enough as friends ; anything further 
was beyond her thoughts. 

Carl Hartig, with his broad, fat, good-humoured 
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looking face, innocent of beard, his large very light 
ejes, and long fair hair — what had he to compare 
with the hero of her dreams, in refinement, in intel- 
ligence, in everything good ? And jet Carl, with his 
good-natured merriment, his half-boyish attractions, 
his position, would not have been a bad match for 
our little Lena, if only she could have thought so. 

The Hartigs, father and mother, both thought, and 
said to each other before the evening was over, that to 
secure Lena as a wife for their son would be a very 
good thing for him; and his sisters, Louise and 
Hedwig, gave each other expressive looks and sig- 
nificant glances, whenever they were a momont 
together, and thought that if Carl would only fall in 
love with Lena Hartmann, and behave well enough 
to win her, they would not wish a nicer little sister-in- 
law. 

He himself was of the same opinion. 

As to Lena, amidst all the gay laughing and 
dancing, and feasting, she had not forgotten that it 
was here Lindsey had been living some time, and 
that of course they must know a great deal about 
him. She would have given worlds to ask, but she 
could not, she dare not, she could only listen^ hoping 
that some casual remark would fall ; for surely they 
could not have forgotten him. By dint of much 
listening she heard something to the purpose at last. 
It came from one of the girls^ and was addressed to 
Louise Hartig. 

"What has become of that young fellow you called 
Lindsey ? We never see him in the store now." 

'' No," said Louise, *' you see papa did not want him 
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for the store — not the general store, it was for the 
wheat store ; and he soon found out he was not 
strong enough for that. Two or three days of it 
made him quite ill ; we had to nurse him up for 
nearly a week. When he got better papa kept him at 
light work about the store till he should hear of 
something else. He gave him his books to keep, and 
he did that splendidly, only papa did not want a 
book-keeper, you see ; he always likes to keep his 
own books. Bo, as soon as Lindsey heard of 
another place, he went. We were yery sorry, too, 
for he was a nice gentlemanly young fellow ; poor, 
but proud though." 

" Well, but he looks as if he had seen better days, 
and it must come hard on him going about in search 
of work as he does. It is a pity your papa could not 
keep him, if he was such a splendid hand at the 
books. But if he did not want him for that, why, of 
course, he knew best. Where has he gone to now ? " 

^^ About ten miles further, to a Mr. Quinton ; it's a 
nice place, and I hear they are nice people, the young 
ladies look nice. I don't know what he has to do, 
or whether he is still there. We have not seen him 
this long while. But, come, Marie, if you ask so 
many questions about this young fellow I shall think 
you are smitten, and tell Paul so. By-the-bye, when 
are we to dance at your wedding ? " 

After that Lena would not have asked a question 
for worlds. She was glad though to hear that he was 
getting into good places, and with kind people — glad, 
oh so glad, of the memory that she had been the 
first to extend a helping hand— glad most of all to 
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believe that be bad not quite forgotten her. She went 
off to sleep that night, amidst the liyelj laughing 
gossip of half-a-dozen girls, with a smile on her lips, 
and the belief far down in her heart that she should 
see him again. 

The bright belief of the night had passed off when 
she woke next morning, or rather the gloom of what 
awaited her at home was returning with its fullest 
force. The pleasant wintry sunshine was pouring in 
beneath the uplifted blind of one of the windows, 
betraying her companions, all out of bed, and in 
various stages of dressing, merriment and chatter. 
She sprang to the floor immediately, and joined them 
amid a shower of bantering fun and laughter. 

*' If she only knew what name she had uttered in 
her dreams,'' said one. 

"And how she smiled," exclaimed another, till 
Lena really began to think that she must have com- 
mitted her heart's secret to their keeping, even in her 
sleep, and with the blushes the tears were ready to 
come. 

" Don't mind them," whispered Louise, caressingly. 
" Be quiet, girls. Do you think everybody is just like 
you, with your heads full of nothing but love ? 
She slept as peacefully as a little child, and that's 
more than you did, Hedwig. I won't tell you who you 
were talking about in your dreams." 

" Oh, Lena doesn't mind," said Pauline, laughing. 
" She's really bewildered with all your chatter. She's 
such a quiet little thing j only daughters always are ;" 
which speech brought down the house, as she meant 
it should, being an only daughter herself. 
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Early as it was, the table was laid abundantly for 
breakfast, and a meny, hearty meal it was. Pauline 
was anxious, however, to return home immediately 
afterwards, for she knew she could not be spared 
longer, especially as her mother was not well, and 
Lena knew very well that it would not do for her to 
stay. There was only that assurance and CarFs per- 
sistent attentions that prevented her yielding to the 
very pressing invitations she received on all sides to 
remain ; indeed, she only got away at last by j)ro- 
mising very soon to come again, and the reception of 
Carl as an escort, which was inevitable, he really 
havings or affecting to have, business for his father 
in the neighbourhood. 

" I shall come and see you soon, and don't you 
trouble, it will all come right," said Pauline impres- 
sively, as they parted at the slip-panel of her home, 
and that speech would have conveyed some comfort 
had she not accompanied it with a significant side-long 
look at Carl, who had dismounted and was making 
himself busy at the girths of her saddle, which he 
appeared to think needed his attention. The glance 
was more effective than the speech, and the rest of the 
ride was rather a quiet one on her part. She was in 
trouble enough about one admirer ; she did not wish 
to increase the difficulty, for though certainly Carl 
Hartig's good-humoured face was infinitely prefer- 
able to Robert Johnson's self-sufficient, self-confident, 
lowering one, she had made up her mind never to 
marry a German, and nothing should induce her to do 
60. Nevertheless, her reception after her temporary 
absence might have been less pleasant but for the pre- 
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seDce of this poor iDfatuated Carl. Her father was in, 
and Robert Johnson was not, and the former she soon 
saw had decidedly no objection to her escort. She 
escaped at last up to her room, as the two men went 
down to the gate together, and from her little window 
she could hear her father give a very cordial invita- 
tion to young Hartig to come again and see the boys. 
Throwing herself in her favourite position on the low 
chair by her bedside, and burying her face in the 
pillows, she could not help wishing that she was a 
child once more, if her being no longer a child in- 
volved her in all this vexatious trouble and difficulty. 
She did not dislike or fear Carl, however, as she 
did Robert Johnson. If she could only get rid of the 
latter, there would be less difficulty in disposing of 
the former. At any rate she would take Pauline's 
advice, and try not to trouble herself too much about 
either. 
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CHAPTER XL 

AN UNEXPECTED CHAMPION. 

When Mr. Hartmann came in to dinner on the day 
of Lena's visit to the Schultzes, he made little remark 
ahont her absence, and no inquiry at all as to her 
whereabouts. He was not needing her for anything. 
She was somewhere about the house he supposed, 
but as long as he did not want her he cared little 
where she was, or how engaged. 

It was a different matter when returning to supper 
in company with his neighbour he saw she was still 
absent, and on inquiring the reason learnt for the 
first time that she had gone to the Schultzes to spend 
the day. 

"I expected her home before this, though," said 
Mrs. Hartmann, anxiously — more anxious indeed to 
stem the rising wrath of her husband than fearful of 
any harm coming to her daughter. "They may 
have persuaded her to stay the night; they must 
have done so, or she would have been home by dusk." 

" Pshaw ! Nonsense ! I don't know why the girl 
wanted to go off at all. She must learn to keep at 
home, and not go after every fresh freak," he ex- 
claimed, angrily. 

H 2 
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" She goes out so seldom," expostulated Mrs. Hart- 
mann, timidly. 

" All the better. She will have to leam to go out 
still less. You ought to teach that lesson to your 
daughter, wife." 

" Oh, come, you are a little hard on the lassies, 
Hartmann. Young girls will be young girls," said 
Johnson, taking his pipe out of his mouth, and 
knocking out the ashes, preparatory to refilling it 
with freshly cut tobacco. " We must give them the 
length of their tether, for a while at least," he added, 
laughing, " but if you really want her home to-night 
I have no objection to riding up the road and fetching 
her." 

" Yes, rd like her home to-night, certainly, if 
you don't mind, Johnson. Pm rather too tired to go 
myself, and the boys are not in," replied Hartmann, 
assured by the manner of his neighbour that it would 
really be a pleasant task to him. 

"Oh, it would be giving Mr. Johnson too much 
trouble," said Mrs. Hartmann, rather eagerly. " Lena 
will be sure to be back by the morning," she con- 
tinued, quite certain that her child would be wild 
with her proposed escort, and yet too afraid of her 
husband to put a stronger veto on the arrangement. 

" Mr. Johnson knows hie own feelings best I should 
think ! " said Hartmann in such a voice, and with such 
a look, that the poor little woman shrank into her 
corner and said no more while he continued. 

** So, Johnson, as I said before, if you really don't 
mind, 1 give you my full authority to bring the girl 
back to-night." 
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And Johnson, having by this time refilled his pipe, 
and lighted it with a live coal, lifted in the tongs 
from the hearth, to6k his hat, and without another 
word went off. 

" You will find Black Bess in the stable, and the 
saddle in its place over the manger," said Hartmann, 
going to the door, and calling after the receding 
figure. 

" All right ! " was the answering shout, and closing 
the door he came back to his wife, and standing with 
his back to the fire, stood and lowered down upon her. 

" Look here, Mrs, Hartmann ! " he exclaimed, in 
slow, deliberate tones. '^ It strikes me that that girl 
of ours is inclined to be wilful, and to refuse what 
is for her good, and that you, her mother, are 
abetting her in her disobedience. Once for all, then, 
I won't have it ! We had better have a clear under- 
standing on that head. Johnson wants her for a wife, 
and without any better offer comes along, he shall 
have her, mind, I say he shall have her ! " 

" But she's so young, Carl, so very young," ven- 
tured Mrs. Hartmann, timidly ; " if we only waited, 
she might have a much better offer." 

**A bird in* the hand's worth two in the bush; 
that's one of your English proverbs," said Hartmann, 
sneeringly. " I don't see that she's likely to have a 
better offer, and I don't choose for Johnson to be 
offended." 

" If she only went out a little more she might see 
some one that she could like, and that you would 
like too," still expostulated his wife, venturing even 
her husband's wrath in her little daughter's behalf. 
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** She really is onlj a child, and can scarcely know 
her own mind." 

" She's no longer a child, as I've told you before," 
thundered Carl Hartmann, thoroughly roused by his 
wife's quiet opposition. " She's a woman, every inch 
of her, and if she does not know her own mind, she 
must bend to mine. I'll have no nonsense about it ! " 
and taking his hat he went out, slamming the door 
behind him, leaving his wife in the chimney-comer, 
sitting with her eyes filled with tears, looking through 
the bright glowing coals into the past back to her 
girlhood, when even Carl Hartmann had been kind 
and loving, and she had given him all her heart; 
looking into the future — her girl's future — and trem- 
bling and fearing for her happiness, such a little matter 
in her father's estimation against the sordid dust, 
which to him weighed down every other considera- 
tion. 

But what could she do, a poor weak woman, 'to 
help her child against such a despot ? She felt bit- 
terly at that moment how powerless she was; and Lena, 
her little fair soffc-toned daughter, she did not dream 
of anything she could do but yield to the iron will. 

She did not quite know this little daughter of hers. 

Nevertheless Johnson rode rapidly along the hard, 
dry road, well contented with himself and his 
object. It was a bright clear night, not much moon, 
a mere crescent, but the stars shone out boldly, and he 
knew his way to the Schultzes' though he had made 
no acquaintance with the family beyond a passing re- 
cognition of the old man, as he passed him on the 
road, or met him in the township. Hartmann had 
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rightly divined, he was glad to go for Lena. It 
formed an excuse for having her a little while to 
himself, which the shy little thing always managed 
to evade in her own house. 

'' I'll have it all out to-night, and have done with 
it," he said, smiling to himself, for his conceit and 
her father's good will^ and what he mistook for her 
shyness, all led him to helieve a refusal an impossi-' 
bility. He had forgotten the sharp talons that lurk 
underneath even the soft velvety paws of the daintiest 
kitten. So he rode on in perfect security. He had 
not a doubt of winning. 

He was, however, a little disconcerted when, on 
tying his horse at the slip-panel and walking up to 
the house, he found that the bird had flown, and 
flown so far that it would have been mere folly to 
have gone after her; especially as old Schultz, a kind 
old fellow, did his best to smooth over the matter, 
and lay the blame, if any there was, upon his own 
daughter, declaring that they would be sure to return 
home early next day, and that meanwhile Pauline 
would take good care of her. 

He was obliged to be oontented with that reply, at 
any rate to seem so^ and rather chagrined by finding 
himself outwitted by this soft young thing, he turned 
away, and mounted his horse for a solitary ride home. 

" I don't like the looks of that fellow," said Schultz, 
coming back to his wife, after having seen him safe 
ofl'the premises; "he's a black, sullen-looking fellow, 
and before I'd give a daughter of mine to him, I'd 
rather see. her die." 

"Hartmann will do anything for land or gold," 
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replied Mrg. Schnltz, sbakiDg her head. ''Poor little 
Lena, and she such a child too." 

'' Oatwitted/' said Johnson, laughing rather bitterly 
as he galloped off, '' and bj such a child. However, 
it maj be as the old man sajp, and there can be no 
particular harm in the little thing having a bit of a 
swing, if she don't fall in with any other fellows. At 
any rate her father is for me, and that's everything. I 
must try and smooth matters for her a bit. It won't 
do to frighten her. There's no great harm done at 
present. She'll be back to-morrow, and there'll be 
time enough to tell her my mind, and to let her know 
her father's will," and so with another laugh he rode 
rapidly homeward, in at Hartmann's yard and up to 
the stable, where he replaced Black Bess, to the 
comfort of her disturbed supper, hung up the saddle 
and bridle, displaced to so little purpose, and going 
back to the bouse, just put his head in at the door of 
the room where Hartmann was still seated, filling the 
place with clouds of tobacco smoke in moody silence, 
and his wife with her knitting work sat as silently by 
her solitary candle. 

They both looked up as he opened the door. 

"I haven't brought Lena," he exclaimed, lightly. 
** Miss Schultz has taken her off to some kick-up or 
other at the Hartigs, wherever they may be. She'll 
be back early to-morrow;" and he closed the door 
again, and went off — not for many steps, however, for 
he presently returned, and putting in his head once 
more, added, — 

" By-the-b/e, Hartmann, I wouldn't be too hard on 
the little thing ; there's no harm done, I can wait 
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my time, and may be it won't hasten matters to be 
harsh ;" and with a cheerfal good-night, he went off, 
and this time in reality, in the direction of the town- 
ship. 

" Humph ! " exclaimed Carl Hartmann, dropping 
bis pipe in his astonishment and thus smashing it in 
twenty pieces on the hearth. It was all he said, for 
leaving his no less astonished but somewhat com- 
forted wife to pick up the broken bits, and sweep 
away the debris of the half-consumed tobacco, he strode 
heavily upstairs to bed. 

" And this her little Lena," she could scarcely be- 
lieve it possible. " How would it all end ? " she 
thought to herself as she carefully swept up the 
hearth, placed another pipe in readiness for future 
use, and sat down again with her knitting work in 
her hands, from which she had dropped stitches in 
her fear and astonishment, first at the effects of Lena's 
absence on her husband, and then at Johnson's cool 
way of carrying the matter off. 

" I couldn't have managed things so well," she 
thought as she slowly gathered up the dropped 
stitches in a mazed and dreamy way. But that it 
was managed for the present, she saw, very well, by 
the very monosyllable uttered by her husband as he 
went off to bed; to her it was as expressive as if he 
had said, — 

" Well, if you see your way clear, I suppose it's all 
right." 

Her joy arose from the assurance that with Lena's 
return there would now be no scene in the household, 
a thing of all others she detested and dreaded. She 
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never could contend against the strong will of her 
husband — she never had done so, never once in all her 
married life ; she had always yielded at once, right or 
wrong, and she had no other expectation but that Lena 
would have to do so too. She was bewildered by the 
little symptoms of opposition she began now to recall 
to memory, and, as she did so, though the sky was 
apparently clear just round her, she saw that there 
was a thunder storm in the distance, that it was 
inevitable, and she trembled for the results. 

Had Mrs. Hartmann been a praying woman she 
would have known where to go in her fear and 
weakness for help. But, alas, for her own happiness, 
that was a lesson she had yet to learn. She had not 
discovered a firm footing amidst the troubled ,waves 
of her daily life, and so in her weakness she went 
floundering on, tossed by every fresh billow, bruised 
against the rocks, and catching helplessly at every 
piece of floating wreck, without rudder, without 
anchor, and weary and worn with the struggle. 

She had been not a little comforted, however, by 
Johnson's words, and their effect upon her husband, 
and could not help hoping that through his influence 
the coming storm would pass over, and Lena's un- 
wonted temerity be forgiven or unnoticed. But when, 
presently, her eldest son came in, his first words re- 
vived her fears. He had come from the township, 
where a meeting of some of the " Lodges " had been 
held in the long room of the hotel where Johnson 
boarded. 

" What's the matter with Robert to-night, mother? 
Has there been any row on here? '* 
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" No — wbj? " asked his mother, looking up with 
a white face. 

" Oh, nothing in particular," he replied, " only 
he's drinking heavily and seems rather crusty. I 
thought, perhaps, him and Lena, or father, or some 
of you, might have had a row." And taking off his 
boots, and throwing them according to custom into 
the corner of the room, he too went off to bed, leaying 
his motlier fresh fuel for her fears and imagination. 

She sat far into the night, brooding over her an- 
ticipated ills, and the stars were already paling in the 
sky when she crept to her solitary sofa upstairs. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE MESSAGE IN THE WINDOW. 

Robert Johnson's intercession had done its work, 
and Carl Hartig's company had completed it. It did 
occur to Hartmann that Lena was not jast the 
** moral " of her mother, and that she was already 
betraying symptoms of a far less yielding disposition; 
and mere child as he had thought her within these 
last few months, he began to anticipate a little trouble 
in bending 'her quietly to his will. 

" But, if she is no longer a child, she is my child 
at any rate, and I have always contrived hitherto to 
turn all I possess to profit, and I don't intend to be 
baulked now." Nevertheless, when he saw the wealthy 
young storekeeper dismount at his gate and escort his 
dainty little daughter into his presence, he began to 
think whether in this case there iiiight not be a little 
policy in having " two birds in the bush." 

** There can be no harm at any rate, and a little 
jealousy on Johnson's part may after all only bring 
matters to a climax. Besides," he resolved to himself, 
for he did not this time take his wife into his con- 
fidence, " with the exception of the land, Carl Hartig 
would be the best match of the two. One or the 
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other it must be, Carl shall have the run of the house 
as well as Robert, and we'll see who comes off the 
winner,'* he added to himself with a grim smile. 

It was a cessation of hostilities at any rate, and 
Lena experienced the benefit She did not quite 
understand the sudden lull that followed. Johnson 
still came in and out, but he was not quite so annoying 
with his attentions. She did not know that he was 
quietly abiding his time, and had no intention to 
withdraw his addresses. She did at last comprehend 
that her father would be willing to waive the idea 
of the new neighbour's closer relationship in favour of 
young Carl, but, if it added to her coipfort, it also did 
80 not a little to her perplexity. She was no flirt. 
She cared for neither, and had not given even a 
passing thought to desire that they should care for 
her. Her own hero was too deeply enshrined in her 
young romantic heart for that. 

"Should she never see him again?" She had 
known that he had left Mr. Hartig's employ before 
she set out for the little dance. Pauline had told her 
so; and yet a sort of undefined hope would crop up, 
as they rode along that evening, that he might be 
there, just for that one night. It was not much of a 
hope, for she resigned herself pretty meekly to its non- 
fulfilment, particularly when she heard that there was 
. still ten miles between them, and that he had not been 
there since he left. 

But while her father was saying to himself in the 
security of his own despotism, " one of the two she 
shall have," she, in the quiet of her own maiden 
bower, had put down her little foot with equal deter- 
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mination to have neither. She hated Robert 
Johnson; the more she saw of him the more she 
hated him; there was not a single thing to be said 
in his recommendation; certainly the rumour of his 
drinking feats did not raise him in her esteem, and 
she was far too young and romantic to be mercenary. 
And as to Carl Hartig — well — she did not hate him; 
he was well enough what there was of him; he was 
kind and good-natured^ and merry, agreeable as a friend 
but nothing more ; and if her father did choose to 
invite him and peimit her to go again to see his sisters, 
nothing should come of it, and he would soon find out 
that it was no use trying. But if his coming only 
kept Johnson at a distance it would be a good thing. 
If she was forced to have one of the two, of course 
she knew whom she would rather have, but then she 
would not be forced — they should see. 

" Lindsey ! Lindsey ! should she ever see him 
again?'' She was beginning to ask the question 
rather despondently now. The chances seemed 
lessening, and other events so rapidly closing round 
her. No little bird brought her tidings of his deter- 
mination to see or hear of her in some way or other; 
she had only that one solitary, beaming smile and 
bow of his to assure her that she was not quite for- 
gotten; it was scarcely enough to keep alive the faith 
in her heart. Poor dreaming child, it would have 
been better for her to have taken refuge in her books 
than her thoughts in those days. 

It was about a month after her visit to the Schultzes, 
and things were still in abeyance. Johnson was in and 
out, but not particularly obtrusive. He was a little 
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more closely engaged with his work; his house was 
nearly completed, and the finishing touches required 
not only his own presence, but his assistance. He had 
consequently less time to look after his future wife, 
as he still beliered she would be. Carl Hartig called 
seyeral times, pleasant and good-natured as ever, 
bringing her presents of flowers, which she was com- 
pelled to accept, and to put into water; but she did 
not carry them to her room. The two rivals, if rivals 
indeed they were destined to be, had not yet encoun- 
tered each other, but Carl had received a hint from 
his sister, of course on the authority of Pauline, that 
however the father might approve of Robert Johnson, 
the approbation of the young lady herself was more 
than doubtful. 

" And if that is the case," thought Carl contentedly, 
*' my chance is the best, since even the father himself 
is not against me." 

So he contrived to come as often as he could make 
an errand or procure a message, with as little regard 
for Jbhtison or his pretensions as though he were 
not in existence. 

The winter was passing away. During the last 
month there had been two or three storms, and with 
them was fast disappearing the wintry rain and wet. 
The sun would break out warmly now, wooing all 
vegetation into fresh beauty, and buds and blossoms 
opened more fully to its welcome influence. Those 
pleasant, warm days of early spring were dreamy days 
to Lena. Her father seemed to be inclined to allow 
things to take their course, and with the exception of 
her evening attention to his accounts permitted both 
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herself and her mother to do pretty much as they 
liked once more. Lena had an excuse, too, for keeping 
a good deal to her room. There were spring dresses 
to make, for the winter ones were getting too heavy, 
and she had grown considerahly since last spring. 
What a time off that last spring seemed; what a happy 
child she had been then, and how much had transpired 
since; even in those few months how she had changed; 
what would it be in twelve months hence? 

She was sitting at work, busy with the breadths of 
some soft grey fabric, her small fingers flying along as 
though her heart was in their progress, though in 
reality her thoughts were far distant It was so early 
that the sun was only just gilding the tops of the 
trees in the gully, and one slender bar was playing 
fitfully among the rose leaves at her window, sending 
a spot of light into the corner of her room. She could 
hear Bertha clattering about in her wooden-soled 
slippers over the kitchen floor, backwards and for- 
wards to the sitting-room or dairy. She had finished 
milking, for Lena had seen her come in with her 
heavy pails of milk, and the fire had long been burning 
brightly, for the breakfast was in active course of 
preparation, but her mother was still in bed. She was 
not well, and Lena had carried her cup of coflTee to her 
some time before, and now sat working, listening for 
the first sound of her father's and brothers' entrance 
from their several employs to their morning meal. 

Such a morning ! She had thrown up her window, 
and looked out far and near, before she resumed her 
work after leaving her mother's room. Such a morn- 
ing ! the sun fast mounting in the clear, cloudless sky. 
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the points of dew glittering on the leaves and flowers, 
and the gush of bird song bewilderingly sweet, filling 
the air. As the sun mounted higher and higher it 
grew yet wanner, but with such a delicious breath of 
breeze in company that it softly fanned Lena's cheek 
as she sat at work, stirring the fair curls upon her 
shoulders, and lightly waving the drapery of her 
bed. 

She was dreaming her own little dreams as usual, 
out of the same materials, turning and weaving and 
interweaving a tale for the hero of her romance, not, 
perhaps, so very far from the truth, and yet not all 
true. She began her dreams with a tiny bit of a 
smile, which ended in as tiny a bit of a sigh as she 
thought, — 

" I may never see him again ! " 

There was a little rustling of the leaves at her 
window, the breeze was surely increasing, finding its 
way even to her bower. She did not look up, but 
w^nt on with her work. 

Suddenly she fancied she heard an unwonted foot- 
step on the path below her window, and the little 
gate swung lightly to. She sprang at once to her 
feet, and to the window. 

Two or three horsemen in the distance, and a fourth 
a short way beyond the house, just mounting to rejoin 
them. This was what she saw, as she stood holding 
her palpitating heart 

She knew him — no need to see his face — but he 
turned before he had gone many yards, and gazing up 
with a lingering look at her window, caught sight of 
the little flushed face enshrined there. With his hat in 
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bis band, and tbe same beaming smile, be saluted ber. 
In answer, sbe raised ber wbite bandkercbief and 
waved it towards bim ; but bis oompanions were 
sbouting after bim, and witb a parting bow be was 
presently out of sigbt. 

" Once more, and only tbis ! " exclaimed Lena, 
straining ber eyes to discern tbe last glimpse of tbe 
borsemen, as tbey turned tbe bend of tbe road. As 
sbe leaned forward ber band fell upon sometbing on 
tbe window sill— a small packet addressed to berself. 
Tbis accounted fpr tbe rustling of tbe leaves, tbe 
strange footstep, and tbe swinging of tbe little 
gate ! 

Seizing tbe treasure, and trembling so excessively 
tbat sbe could scarcely bold it, sbe sat down on tbe 
low seat beside tbe bed, and tried to untie tbe string, 
stopping now and tben to admire tbe clear manly 
characters in wbicb ber name was written, as sbe 
bad never seen it written before. 

" Miss Lena Hartmann" — for berself, and none 
other. Would tbe string never come undone? Tbe 
scissors lay near her; but sbe could not- bring berself 
to cut tbe string bis band bad tied — silly romantic 
child — though she was burning to know tbe contents 
of tbe package. 

Tbe last knot yielded to ber trembling fingers, and 
tbe paper opened, disclosing a small volume and a 
wbite box. Tbe box was full of violets, wbose rich 
perfume filled tbe room. Their stems were wrapped 
round in wet moss. 

Lena's cbeeks were a marvel of shy blusbes as sbe 
bent over tbe delicate ofiering. Sbe almost forgot tbe 
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little book in her recogDition of bis remembrance, till 
a sudden wish for some word, some written token, 
reminded her of this. The book, a tiny volame of 
poetry, the beauties of Heber, of Quarles, and other 
quaint old poets, unknown to her even by name, 
opened at the first page. There was his name in full 
rerealed to her, if to no one else — 

" Charles Lindsey Mervin, 

" Mervin Hall. 
" From his sister Lily." 
Below in the same bold hand that had directed the 
parcel was her own name — 
" To Lena, 
From the grateful Lindsey." 

She turned the leaves of the little volume over and 
over, but there was nothing more, only the book itself 
with its interlineation and notes, mostly in a delicate 
feminine hand^-one or two in French; but some 
more strongly scored with the initials C.L.M. attached, 
over which she lingered long, seeing only there 
written words, and not the thoughts of the poet to 
which they were intended to direct. She learnt 
afterwards to love that collection of poems for itself ; 
now the one poem of her life was before her, and 
Lindsey Mervin's name and her own blended together 
were the one charm of the book. 

She put it away at last, for by the sound of clang- 
ing spoons and china, and the invigorating fragrance 
of the freshly made coffee, she knew that the breakfast 
hour had come, and that in the presence of her father 
and roughly practical brothers it would not do to 
dream. 

I 2 
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She placed her violets in their wet moss, just as 
they were, in a small glass basket at her toilet table, 
just where she could best see them, and enjoy their 
fragrance. Then tearing herself awaj from her 
pleasant things and pleasant thoughts, for she had 
heard the heavy footsteps and loud voices in the yard, 
she hurried downstairs to her place at the table, 
trying to seem as unembarrassed and quiet as ever, 
while in reality every nerve was quivering within 
her, and her heart was singing glad songs to 
itself. 

*^ She did not want any breakfast. How could 
people eat so much ? " she thought, as the heaps of 
bread and butter disappeared, and the cups came up 
again and again for replenishing. "When would 
they finish, and be off to their work again, leaving 
her to her needle and her happy thoughts ? " She 
was not to be left so much freedom after all, and the 
first intimation she received of the fact was the hurried 
dismissal of the breakfast paraphernalia, and the 
spreading over the table of various bags of seed, each 
of which her father declared must be looked over and 
assorted before they could be used. 

" The mice have done no end of mischief here, half 
the bags have holes in them, and a fine lot of the seed 
must be useless. I don't know what's the good of 
your cats. The fact is you feed them too well," said 
Mr. Hartmann morosely. " However," he continued, 
" you've nothing to do, so you may as well mend the 
bags, or make fresh ones, and sort out all the good 
seed. Mind and not mix them ! " he shouted from 
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the door, as, shouldering a spade, he went out into the 
vineyard followed by his sons. 

Poor Lena, she stood and looked at the table covered 
with dusty, dirty bags, and saw that she had a long 
day's work before her; good wholesome work it was 
too, if she had only known it. She needed a little 
more practical life to counteract her dreams. She 
wanted some of her romantic ideas to be rubbed away 
by contact with life's realities. Her father was really 
doing her a great service, though he only thought of 
the use it was likely to be to him. 

One thing she knew, the work must be done. So 
running upstairs, just for a peep at her violets, and 
hastily folding away her soft grey breadths of cash- 
mere, and straightening her little room, daring to stay 
no longer even for a glance at her book, she went 
soberly downstairs again with a large apron round 
her neat morning dress, her sleeves rolled up to her 
dainty, dimpled elbows, and her curls tucked away in 
a simple coil, resolved, if she must enter on the dis- 
tasteful task, to do it with as little chance of soiling 
her dress as possible. It had to be done. Yes, and 
by herself she would do it. 

But her heart sang merrily all the morning in spite 
of the dirty bags, with their holes and half-eaten seeds. 
The bags were nothing to be sure. It was easy 
enough to run up new ones, and not unpleasant to 
label them. But the sorting the seeds was another 
thing, dusty and dirty, and tedious work. Yet even 
that part of the business passed on merrily, because 
of her treasures upstairs, and more than once when 
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Bertha came into the room, she found her smiling to 
herself like a happj child. 

" Some good thing has happened the fraulein," mut- 
tered the stout serving maiden with the wooden shoes, 
her own broad face relaxing into a smile as she 
curiously watched her. 
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CHAPTER XIU. 

lindset's suggestions. 

It was an easy matter to determine, but not so easy 
to accomplish his desire to see Lena Hartmann once 
more. In the first place some miles lay between 
them, and he was rarely required to go in the direc- 
tion of her home, and never alone. Once or twice 
lately he had ridden hurriedly past with the young 
Quintons, bound for a distant cattle run. Ouly once 
had he caught a glimpse of Lena, and then she had 
not seen him — it was but a glimpse after all — a vision 
of fair floating hair, of a little figure in dark blue — 
but it was sufficient to set him dreaming for the rest 
of the ride. 

After all, it was not much to be wondered at if he 
did think much of little Lena. Had she not opened 
up a new life to him? Her low musical voice, her 
soft blue sympathizing eyes had recalled old memo- 
ries that a long dreary wandering among the rough 
and unrefined and unsympathizing had well-nigh 
buried. It came to him in the night as he lay awake 
like a low, sweet melody over which he loved to 
linger. All day long at intervals, as he went quietly 
about his work, now among the flower borders, weed- 
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isig cr tjixig up, or tnsspluidng, or among the fnut- 
tree^. maiiT of whicii vere alreadj foU of glorious 
blossoms, or in tiie suble, carefkllj grooming the 
LciTsefi, or polishing the hjuness to the hLSt degree of 
brightness^ her isame eoimected witli another state 
of things, a brighter happier state — a state no longer 
seeming an impossibility — woold again and again 
come up, lightening his tcnl, and making it almost a 
pleasure. H<^ is such a beautiful bright grace, it 
throws such a halo oxer the most commonplace 
duties, and for him it was such a new thing to hope. 

Yes, her home was connected with some of his 
brightest visions, but were not these dreams of his 
wild and foolish? Did he dare think of her in ber 
well-gamished home, surrounded at least by com- 
fortable abundance, while he was only a hired labourer 
without a home? Ah, but that was not all, and be 
smiled as he looked at his embrowned bands, and 
remembered what they had been. He was no mere 
labourer, and better days might yet not be far distant 
that would restore him to both home and position, 
and then ! 

But meanwhile would his fair lily bloom unseen? 
Was it probable that none would seek to gather it 
from its stem? Was it possible that during all this 
time she had not already forgotten him? 

Something he must do to show her that he had 
not forgotten her, that ber sweet sympathy had 
awakened his deep gratitude, that her name was a 
solace to him in his daily work; but what, and how? 

A happy inspiration seized him, and that inspira- 
tion he contrived to work out the very next time he 
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rode through to the pretty German township as our 
previous chapter indicated. A romantic inspiration 
forsooth, wrought out and accomplished in a romantic 
way, and all the more acceptable to Lena's little 
romantic notions that it was so. 

This time he was accompanied by Mr. Quinton, 
his eldest son, and son expectant, but he had care- 
fully packed his little ofieriug, and, while the three 
gentlemen were engaged in a discussion, had de- 
posited it on the window-sill of the room from which 
he remembered he had first seen Lena, and was re* 
mounting his horse before they missed and shouted 
after him. 

It was all happily contrived — even the ladder lean- 
ing against the wall was in his favour, no one had 
seen his adventure. But, was he to be unrewarded 
by a single glimpse of the fair lady herself? No, 
for as he turned for i)ne last lingering look, he saw 
the fair little face beaming out upon him from its 
rose-leaf canopy, and, in response to his lifted cap, 
perceived the flutter of her white handkerchief. 

He could submit to follow his leaders then, for 
they were getting impatient. 

" I did not know that you were acquainted with 
Hartmann," said Mr. Quinton, as he rejoined them. 

" I am not, sir," replied Lindsey, " I had simply a 
parcel to leave as I passed." 

"It's astonishing how greedy that man is after 
land and money. He would willingly sell his own 
daughter to get it," said the old gentleman, turning 
to Harvey Mordaunt. " They say she's a pretty little 
thing, and that the man who wants her is — well — 
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just the reverse; only that be happens to have pur- 
chased the land close to Hartmann's. A fine block, 
too; I tried to get it, but the fellow outbid me;" and 
then he branched off into other subjects, and Lindsey 
dropped behind again to think over -what he had 
heard. 

It was news to him that the little hand he had 
begun to crave was in danger of being given to 
another — to be given too in exchange for golden pelf; 
and to such a man, for Mr. Quinton's words and looks 
were significant enough. "He was willing to sell 
his daughter; " and would she consent to be sold? 
He felt sure she would not — she was of a different 
nature to her father. He did not believe she could 
like anything coarse or unrefined. But at the same 
time he could not tell how the arbitrary power of the 
father might triumph, how the gentle little creature 
might be crushed into submission. He began to com- 
prehend Hartmann's character now, and to look upon 
his daughter as a lamb in the wolPs mouth. 

Ah! if he only was in his old position. But he 
would find out all about this man who was daring 
enough to aspire after a delicate little creature like 
Lena. What was all his wealth to her happiness? 

Yet, after all, how did he know that he was not 
wasting his breath and his passion? How could he 
tell that Lena had not inherited some of the mer- 
cenary feelings of her father? How decide whether 
she would not prefer a wealthy suitor to a poor one? 
What right had he himself to believe that she che- 
rished any but the purest feelings of compassion for 
him? 
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Somewhat cooled down by this reflection, he more 
quietly followed his companions, resolved only on one 
point, to find out a little more about Lena and this 
Johnson. 

Could he only have seen the reception that awaited 
his violets? But stone walls revealed nothing, and 
he was not clairvoyant^ so, though he went on his 
way, it was not rejoicing. 

Spring was setting in early that year. The sun 
was weaving all sorts of blossoms from the teeming 
earthy and Sophie Quin ton's balcony was very gay 
with flowers. In the midst of a bower of green 
leaves that Lindsey had skilfully trained at one end 
of it, the end nearest the window, two canaries sang 
sweetly from morning till evening in a large wire 
cage, so arranged that they had plenty of room to fly, 
plenty of green chickweed, and fresh moss for a 
carpet^ and clear bright water for a bath whenever 
they were inclined to dive. It was very pleasant to 
Sophie, as she lay on her couch at the window, to 
watch the delicate little creatures trying their yellow 
wings, and pluming themselves as they daintily poised 
now upon the edge of the bath, now on the branches 
that were trained through the cage in as natural a 
position as possible. She could see them perfectly, 
for the windows were French. She could open them 
at pleasure, and without rising; for that was beyond 
her power. A touch of a silken cord drew the cur- 
tains over the window if she required shade, or 
removed them if the full broad light, so far as it was 
tempered by the clustering leaves and tendrils, was 
desirable. Everything was done to render her situa 
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tion less painful, and she had only to express a wish 
to have it gratified if at all practicable. 

^* I shall miss you dreadfully, Mary dear," she said, 
one lovely, balmy afternoon to her sister, who was 
seated at work by her side, as she was very frequently 
now in view of her approaching marriage. " Lottie 
will be so much engaged. She is sure to have so 
much to do when you have gone, for there will only 
be one to do it: only one beside mamma to make 
visits and receive them, and of course I shall be so 
much alone ! " 

" Oh, but Sophie dear, there is no need to think 
of that time yet," said Mary, cheerfully, " and when 
it does come you must not be left alone." 

" But you know, Mary, I have to be alone a good 
while even now. I know it cannot be helped, and 
you are all very good and kind, but that does not 
make it any less hard to bear. I get tired of reading, 
though that is a great pleasure to me, and weary of 
working, though I am fond of that too. And oh! it 
is very wearisome to lie and think. I do that so 
much in the long, long hours of pain at night." 

" Dear Sophie, I wish I could relieve you 6f your 
pain and weariness," said Mary, her eyes filling with 
tears. 

" Yes, I know you do, dear," returned Sophie, 
drawing down the sister's head caressingly, and kiss- 
ing her. " It's very ungrateful of me talking like 
this when I ought to be glad of your happiness, and 
so I am very glad, dear, for you, but you must not 
mind my being a little sorry for myself." 

"Lottie will take care of you, darling. I know she 
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will, for she says so," replied Maiy, laying her head 
on her sister's, cushions to hide her tears. 

** Oh yes, and mamma too. I dare say I shall get 
on very well. Besides^ as you say, it is not just yet. 
Don't cry. Harry will not be very pleased with me 
if he knows I have made you do that" 

But that conversation set Mary thinking. It was 
quite true that Sophie was much more alone than 
was good for her. She had never complained before, 
and perhaps they had taken it too much for granted 
that she could amuse herself well enough in their 
absence with her books and work. She might never 
have betrayed her sense of loneliness but for the fear 
that her lonely moments would be increased when 
her more gentle sister Mary left them for the new 
home. Lottie was loving and kind too, but her 
nature was more active, more volatile, more restless. 
She was in such general request that Sophie knew 
what it would be, what it must be in the futurct 
Mrs. Quinton was of the same active turn, with a 
great deal of energy, which found abundant source 
for expenditure in her large household, and but com- 
paratively few moments to sit down with her invalid 
daughter, whom nevertheless she never neglected, 
and fondly loved, coming in many times in the day 
with cheerful smiles and pleasant words, though she 
could not stay long. 

** Mamma cannot help it," thought Mary, "but some- 
thing ought to be done. Poor Sophie has so few 
pleasures, and it does seem hard that she should ever 
be lonely, so before I leave we must find out some 
way to prevent this." 
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It happened a few days after this that Mary was 
quietly walkinf;^ roand the garden, looking at the 
springing flowers, and the neatly arranged borders, 
and breathing the fresh balmy morning air. Sophie 
had had a very bad night, and as she shared her 
room, she too had had little rest. The poor invalid 
was more than usoally exhausted that morning, and 
having at last fallen asleep, Mary had crept from 
the room, softly closing the door behind her, and 
hushing all in the neighbourhood to quietness. 

Lindsey was transplanting some slips, nearly oppo- 
site to the balcony windows, as Mary came out, 
looking pale with her night's fatigue and anxiety. 
He raised his cap as she approached, and looking 
significantly at the down-drawn blinds of the upper 
windows, expressed a hope that Miss Sophie was 
not worse. 

" She has had a night of much suffering, thank 
you, Lindsey," said Mary, " but she is sleeping now, 
and the attack will I hope soon pass off." 

" Is your sister never able to get into the fresh air. 
Miss Quinton?'* 

" Oh ! no, at least scarcely ever. We wheel her 
out on to the balcony on her couch sometimes, and 
in the warm summer months papa and my brother 
sometimes carry her between them on to the lawn, 
but it is a great exertion for her." 

" Can she not ride in the waggonette ? " 

^* Oh dear no; she must lie down, you see, and she 
could not do that very comfortably in the waggonette, 
unless, perhaps we removed the seats, and that would 
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not be very pleasant; besides the roads are rough, 
and the motion would be too much for her." 

'' Excuse me, Miss Quinton," said Lindsej respect- 
fully, *^ but having had a sister, who also suffered 
with a spinal complaint, I know something of these 
things. Of course in England it was much more easy 
to obtain what is wanted, yet I do not see why some- 
thing of the kind could not be made in Adelaide." 

" To what do you refer? I am sure if from your 
experience with your sister you can recommend any- 
thing that would be a pleasure or a comfort to mine, 
we shall only be too glad, too thankful," said Mary 
eagerly. 

" I was thinking of an invalid carriage my father 
had made for her, a sort of couch on springs and 
wheels, the easiest a£&ir imaginable. The gentle 
motion of that up and down the shady garden walks, 
and under the old elms in the park, was inexpressibly 
soothing to her." He was thinking so much of his 
sister while he spoke, and of the invalid for whom 
he felt such sympathy, that he never noticed the fact 
that he was betraying little portions of his own history, 
giving little glimpses of his past, by his words. 
Mary saw that he spoke inadvertently, that indeed 
he had forgotten self in his generous desire to help, 
and she had too much delicacy of feeling to show 
that she had comprehended more than he wished her 
to know, so she simply responded, — 
. " Oh, how very* delightful ! Do you think it pos- 
sible that such a carriage could be made in Adelaide?" 

'* I should think it might, under proper directions." 
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**I mm sare pmpm would order one directly; but do 
Toa think joa coald give the necessary directions? " 

^ I will drmw yon m sketch of the carriage, and a 
thorough plan of the whole, with pleasnre, if you 
will allow me. Miss Qainton, and will kindly supply 
me with materials to do so. I have none of my own," 
he replied, slightly colouring. " I think no coach- 
builder could go &r wrong with full directions^ pro- 
vided that he has sufficiently delicate springs, or can 
make them." 

''Thank you. Thank you. I will most gladly 
give you all you want. I have drawing materials in 
abundance. It would be such a splendid change for 
dear Sophie to get out into the air whenever she can 
bear it, and if you will kindly draw the plan to-night, 
I will give it to papa, and as I know he intends going 
in to Adelaide this week he might give the order at 
once." 

" You shall have the drawing to-night. Miss Qain- 
ton," replied Lindsey, again lifting his cap, and Mary 
went back to the house. 

That evening she was passing from the kitchen, 
where she had been to give directions respecting her 
sister's little supper, and was just entering the hall 
when Lindsey came up with her drawing box and a 
little roll of paper in his hand. 

" I think there will be no difficulty in any ordinaiy 
coach-builder following these directions;" he said 
quietly. " I have sketched the carriage as a whole, 
and also in separate parts. I hope your papa will be 
successful, for I am sure Miss Sophie will derive 
benefit from its use, if not permanent good." 
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" Did you ever see anything more perfect, papa ! " 
Mary exclaimed, spreading the papers before him, as 
be sat with his newspapers at the table uuder the 
full glow of a large lamp. She had already related 
the morning conversation that she had had with 
Liindsey, and they were all eagerly expecting the 
drawings. 

Mr. Quinton thrust his newspaper aside and pushed 
his spectacles more firmly on. 

** Our man's in a wrong position altogether, that's 
clear,'' he said, after a long scrutiny of the exquisite 
little sketches before him. " These are done by a 
master hand. It is the very thing. I'll take it into 
Adelaide to-morrow, and see if I can find any sensible 
coachbuilder to undertake it; if I can't, why I'll send 
off to England for it by next mail. But, as to Lind- 
sey/' he continued, with astonished eyebrows that 
made his daughter laugh, *' he's no business to be 
digging my garden or grooming my horses, that's 
clear enough. Something is wrong somewhere! " 

" Ah, you know, papa, we always said he was a 
gentleman; of course he has been unfortunate, has 
experienced reverses of some kind,'' said Charlotte. 
** It'll all come out some day, I expect. Fancy a 
romance in our unromantic region, though ! " 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

I 

AROUSED SUSPICIONS. 

There was another " little dance " coming o£f at the 
Hartigs. The girls were wild about it. It was in 
commemoration of Carl's twenty-first birthday, and 
was intended to be a very gay affitir indeed. This 
time they were not satisfied with the dining-room — 
that was designed for refreshments ; nothing but the 
large wheat store would answer for dancing, and as 
it was just at the present comparatively empty, and 
the floor was an excellent one, it could be easily 
arranged. There were plenty of pine boughs and 
wild flowers in the neighbouring scrub for decorsr 
tions. 

*< A little dance ? " No, it was not a little affair 
after all ; for thirty couples were to be invited, and 
there was ample room for all .. . 

'* Of course Lena must come," said Louise, with a 
mischevious laugh. 

'^ Of course ! I should say so ! " exclaimed Carl, 
"if she will," he added less positively. "At all 
events I am going to ride down and ask her, and I 
want Hedwig to come too. She might not be satis- 
fied with only my asking." 
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*' I should think she might if you knew what you 
were ahout," said Hedwig meaningly. " Don't spoil 
it all by being too fearful, Carl However, I'll go 
with you and welcome, if you'll just wait while I run 
up this seam. I ask nothing better than a ride such 
a day as this." 

It was a glorious day ! Such a day as often comes 
to us in August, bright and warm in the sun, crisp 
and shfu*p in the shade, the roads hard and dry and 
white with the night's frost, the rime all changed to 
sparkling drops, hanging like glittering gems from 
every blade of grass and leaflet It was a morning of 
mornings for a ride, and Hedwig knew it, and glad 
would she have been on any pretence to have thrown 
needle and work aside for her habit and her own grey 
mare, and a brisk canter along the road to the Hart- 
manns. It was one of the prettiest rides they could 
have taken^ 

She was full too of the spirit of the occasion, for, 
as we have said, it was something more than the 
ordinary reunions of which they had so many in their 
own homes and in their neighbours' — reunions which 
she always enjoyed to the full; but this was an 
occasion, one not likely to recur in Carl's experience 
at least, for he certainly would never again come ^* of 
age." It was an important event to the whole family, 
for he was the youngest son, and in consequence 
greatly petted and much thought of. 

They had other friends to call on in their way, for 
they issued no formal invitation to their ^^dance;" 
no tinted note-paper, redolent of perfume, with dainty 
little envelopes, was requisite for the free-and-easy, 
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light-hemited guests wlio were alwajs willing enough 
to accept mn inTite to their reunions^ however given. 
The invitations were all verhaL Some given at the 
store, as the jonng people presented themselves, with 
daily prodace and whea^ or with their, long list of 
groceries in their rattling waggons, the week pre- 
vionslj to the important day, others carried personally 
to their homes, a daty which generally devolved on 
Carl, bnt which hb sbters, in spite of their busy 
preparations, good-hnmouredly shared. To make a 
call and induce little Lena to become one of the 
guests was no unpletisant task to Hedwig. She 
would have given anything in the world to induce 
her to marry her brother. " It would be so nice," 
she thought, ''to see him installed in a pleasant 
home near their own, with a dear little wife to sober 
him down, for Carl was too easily led away by other 
wild fellows ; he would sometimes, through very 
weakness of purpose, take more wine than was good 
for him ; be would waste his money betting too, either 
at cards or on horses. It was a wife he wanted, and 
once married he would settle down readily to busi-^ 
ness, and he and bis father would get on famously 
together. This was the one thought, the one hope 
of the household, and was becoming more and more 
so, since he appeared to be so much taken up with 
Lena. So, as in reality she was to be the guest of 
the evening to all intents and purposes, it became a 
very important matter to secure her. 

lied wig had not much fear of her own powers of 
persuasion, and so she said to her brother as they 
cautci^cd merrily along through the brisk little wind 
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that gaily blew her habit and her ribbon and veil till 
they fluttered like ensigns of triumph behind her. 
Here and there they stopped on their way^ scattering 
right and left the invitations, which were differently 
received, according to the recipient, but generally 
with noisy laughter and chatter and beaming faces, 
and all with the fullest acceptance. 

A mile from their destination they met Carl Hart- 
mann himself plodding along the road. " He was 
going on some money-getting mif^sion no doubt, by 
the look of his phiz," said Hedwig in a low voice, as 
they approached him. " Some poor fellow to be 
dunned for debt," she added in a whisper. But as 
they neared him they reined in their horses, and Carl 
with a good-humoured smile exclaimed, — 

** Good morning, Mr. Hartmann. We are just 
going to your place." 

" Soh," was the truly German, though ungracious 
reply — it might have been more ungracious had it 
been any other than Carl. 

" Yes," said Hedwig, hurriedly putting in her 
word, " Carl comes of age next Thursday, and we 
are going to have fine times. All the young people 
about are coming — only young people this time, Mr. 
Hartmann, and we want your Lena." 

She said it boldly and bravely, but with a certain 
failing of heart too, for she did not quite know what 
to make of the dead pause, and the lowering brow of 
the man before her. 

In truth he was at that moment debating the point 
as to which he would prefer for a son-in-law. He 
was weighing their monetary capabilities in his men* 
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tal scales, and findiDg it no easy matter to decide. 
" It must be one of the two ; it might be either," he 
conchided, and with that restriction he left Lena to 
complete the selection. 

" She can come, of course," he presently replied, as 
pleasantly as it was in his nature to answer, but it 
was enough for the brother and sister. 

" Oh, then, we will just ride on and tell her," said 
Hedwig, and with a gay good-morning in return for 
his surly one, they cantered memly forward. 

"Did you ever see such a pig ? " cried Hedwig, as 
soon as they were out of hearing, looking back at 
her brother. ^^ Lena needs to be a sweet little thing, 
as indeed she is, to repay one for an alliance with 
such a fellow. Why, he's as surly as a bear I " 

** I pity dear little Lena ! " sighed Carl.. 

"If you do, then, for once in your life play your 
cards well, my good brother, and get the darling out 
of the clutches of such a father as soon as you can," 
said Hedwig significantly. " Seems to me though, 
he will not be against you for a son-in-law, notwith- 
standing his churlishness— he knows where the money 
lies — trust him." 

Farther down the road they had another encounter. 
They were drawing nearer to their destination, and 
passing along Johnson's land. Carl had pointed out 
to his sister the newly done-up house lying back 
among the trees with its various items of improve- 
ment, upon which they were both rather freely com- 
menting, when Hedwig, whose laughing eyes went 
everywhere, caught sight of the master of the place 
himself, who stood leaning both arms on the fence 
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nearest the road, with a short black pipe in his mouth, 
watching them with very lowering eyebrows, as they 
came gaily cantering np the road. 

" Goodness ! whoever is that dark-looking fellow?" 
she exclaimed with bated breath, riding a little closer 
to her brother. <' Seems to me the bright morning is 
bringing out the ghouls — strangely enough — it's the 
second, at any rate, we have lighted on." 

**That — ah, that's Johnson, the man who pur- 
chased old Yandiem's place — don't you remember ? 
Yes, he is a black, surly-looking brute. I should not 
like him for a neighbour." 

" I should say not," said Hedwig, with a curl of 
her lip that spoke her disdain ; " but I say, Carl, 
haven't we heard something of this man, in connexion 
with the Hartmanns ? Hasn't he had the impudence 
to aspire after little Lena, and does not her father 
give him some encouragement ? I believe I have 
heard this somewhere." 

" Something of the sort," said Carl, colouring and 
knitting his brow. " They do say so ; how much 
truth there is in it I can't say. I, for one, have never 
met him there, and don't half believe it." 

** There must be something in it," said Hedwig, 
turning and looking back over her shoulder at the 
dark morose figure, who still leant over the fence, 
blowing thick clouds from his pipe, as a token of a 
little inward perturbation if she had only understood 
it 

" Bah I if it is so, I should think you have not much 
to fear from that fellow," and she looked into her 
brother's broad, fair, good-tempered looking face, clear 
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light eyes, with a proud and satisfied scrutinj.- 
** Little Lena would be a fool if she could prefer 
him ! " 

Carl could not help coinciding with her remark, 
although he never estimated himself very highly, and 
was easily depressed when it came to thoughts of 
Lena's favour. 

" She may not like him. I don't see very well 
how she can," he thought, " but it does not therefore 
follow that she should like me," and, poor fellow, he 
was pretty right in his conclusion. 

" I'm fairly in for it now, and I'll know for certain 
one way or the other before long," he continued, still 
to himself, and spurring on his horse, they were 
presently at the Hartmanns' slip panel, where he dis- 
mounted, and led the horses inside. 

Lena, in her neat dark blue dress, a dress by-the- 
bye which admirably set off her pretty little figure, 
was out in the garden at work. She had tied a scar- 
let scarf over her head, from which the fair face with 
its silky curls looked out upon the visitors. She was 
standing in the midst of the flower borders as they 
approached, a small trowel in one hand, a bundle of 
slips in the other, ready for planting out, and throw- 
ing them both down, she came forward with a bright 
smile, holding out her little white hands with some of 
the earth stains upon them. It was a most propitious 
reception for Carl, thought Hedwig at first, but she 
presently saw that all the tmpressement of the greeting 
was for herself. 

" That does not say much, however," she thought ; 
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*■ that is natural enough, as I am present." Her own 
greeting was warm and gushing in the extreme. 

" Do you know what we've come for ? " she mer- 
rily asked. " We've come to ask you for our 
dance on Thursday night — Carl's birthday party — it 
is a regular jolly affair— it will be — for he is just 
twenty-one, and you know we all make much of him, 
you'll come, won't you darling ? " 

" I don't know whether I can," said Lena, looking 
down to avoid Carl's pleading eyes, and colouring 
like a rose as she did so. *' Papa is not at home, but 
I suppose I can," she hesitated. 

"Of course you can, dear. We couldn't do at all 
without you. Besides, we met the papa and asked him 
to make sure, and he said at once that you might come." 

It did not mend matters much in Lena's estimation 
that her father was acquiescent ; it made it, however, 
impossible to refuse, as, after that glimpse of Carl's 
face, so tell-tale in its expressiveness, she felt very 
much inclined to do. She only answered somewhat 
awkwardly, — 

" Did he say that ? " 

" Yes, that he did, so you need not conjure up any 
excuses after that, for we mean to have you, and to 
enjoy a fine happy time, don't we Carl ? " 

" Yes, if only Miss Lena will come. It wouldn't 
be much without her," said Carl imploringly. 

" And you must come quite early in the morning, 
Louise and I want your help in decorating the sup- 
per table, you have so much taste," said Hedwig 
caressingly, till even Lena began to enter into the 
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spirit of the thing, and to believe that after all it 
would be nice. 

" I will come and fetch you I " said Carl eagerly. 

" Oh no, thank you, it would not be worth while," 
Lena as eagerly responded. "Pauline Schultz is 
coming, is she not ? I can come with her." 

" Oh yes, she's coming. Come with her if you like, 
only come," was Hedwig's reply, for she saw it would 
not be wise to urge matters too far at that moment. 
"Now you've promised remember," she continued, 
holding up her little finger archly, as she gathered 
her riding skirts together, and sprang again to her 
saddla " Come, Carl, we've more invites to give. 
Good-bye, Lena darling, and be sure to come early." 

The two rode gaily off, Carl sending back many 
wistful glances at the fair little figure as she stood 
looking after them. He lifted his hat again when 
they came to the bend of the road, and then she 
slowly turned and went back to her trowel and her 
slips. 

" Oh dear ! " she sighed, as she made a place in the 
soft mould for a little rose twig, and tenderly brought 
the earth round it with her trowel. " Oh dear I I 
wish I was a child again. There is nothing but 
trouble now, from first to last, I am sorry for Carl too. 
Why does he think of me ? I like him well enough, 
but if I tried ever so much I could not like him as I 
know he wishes me. It's not a bit of use." 

Carl and his sister were too busy talking over 
the success of their enterprise when they passed 
Johnson's slip panel to notice that the same figure 
with the black pipe, whom a short time before they 
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Iiad seen leaning on the fence farther down the road, 
wae now standing hj the rails near the Hartmanns' 
garden. He was there though, glowering at them 
nnder his ejehrows as thej rode hy. 

" Who is that hoy ? and what does he do at the 
HartmannSy I should like to know ? " he said half 
aloud, as he watched the light-hearted pair down the 
road, and out of sight. '^ I must make some inquiries 
ahout this," he thought, moving off to his work, just 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe, and committing it 
to the custody of his pocket, and then striding on 
heayUy towards his house. 

*' I must mind what I am about, it seems, if these 
young fellows are to gather round, but I can tell 
Hartmann one thing, if I don't have his daughter, he 
don't have the land. I'll have her yet though, in the 
face of fifty German lads ! " 

He came into the Hartmanns' house rather late 
that night, business had detained him in the township, 
but he doggedly walked all the way, late as it was, 
just to get a little intelligence about the ^'Grerman 
boy," as he called Carl, though he should have im- 
mediately to retrace his footsteps, or run the risk of 
being shut out of his hotel. Hartmann had returned 
home, but Lena had long since retired to bed. 

" So you've had visitors to-day ? " he said rather 
sarcastically. 

" Visitors ! Oh yes, young Hartig and his sister, I 
suppose you mean. The people Lena was with that 
night when you went after her." 

" Oh ! " said Johnson. " Old friends, I suppose ? " 

" No, new ones rather. I don't know them much. 
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only that they are well off, and have a splendid busi- 
ness, and they say plenty of gall," said Hartmann, a 
slight smile curling his lip. ** They came to ask the 
child to a dance again." 

" And you'll let her go." 

" Well, yes, I promised I would. You advised me 
not to keep her in too much, you know. There's no 
harm done, however." 

" Humph ! " said Johnson gruffly, going out and 
closing the door heavily behind him. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

AFTER THE "DANCE." 

Lena Hartmann sat on the low seat at her bedside, 
surrounded by pretty finery. Fresh blue ribbons and 
delicate laces and the snowy folds of a muslin dress 
were scattered over the bed, and her slender fingers 
were busily forming bows and floating ends for its 
adornment. It was girlish work, and she was 
thoroughly enjoying it; indeed she could not help a 
little anticipation of pleasure, for she liked the Eiurtig 
girls, and had it not been for Carl, there would have 
been scarcely a drawback to her pleasure. 

It was the Thursday morning, the all-important 
Thursday, and as loyely a day as could have dawned 
on such an occasion. The sun came out more warmly 
every day. Lena had opened her window to receive 
it, for as yet its presence was not too warm to be 
welcome, and so the pleasant sunbeams came in 
through the rose leaves and flickered all over the 
pretty things, and the soft perfumed breeze rustled 
among the ribbons, as though curious to find out what 
all the preparations meant. 

As she sat tacking in her laces and ribbons, making 
her dress increasingly pretty with every. stitch, she 
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could not help giving a little sigh at the thought 
that the one of all others she would like to he at the 
party she should not have even the remotest chance 
of seeing. A fortnight, nearly thi*ee weeks indeed, 
had passed since he left his message in her window, 
and she caught a glimpse of him and a smile and a 
how, as he rode away. She had cherished his violets 
with fondest care, day hy day she had moistened 
the moss, and it still preserved much of its verdure, 
but one after another the violets had drooped, and as 
they hung their heads, she had placed them in a basket 
of pressed flowers, writing under them simply, 
*'From Lindsey." The moss, as we have said, 
flourished. She still kept it in the little basket on 
her toilet-table, but though there was a small vase of 
flowers near it, for she loved flowers and always 
liked them in her room, no other violets were 
placed among the moss. The flowers in the vase 
were of her own gathering. Carl's gifts were never 
permitted entrance there, she received them when 
they were presented and placed them in water down- 
stairs, and often forgot all about them. Poor Carl! 

" It was quiet early yet, much too early to expect 
Pauline, who, by-the-bye, had sent a message that 
Lena was not to come to her, for she would drive 
down and fetch her, because of her dress. 

" And of course, mother dear," persuasively, 'Hhat 
will be a better arrangement, for then nothing will 
be crumpled or spoiled, and it would be such a pity 
if they were after so much trouble." 

Johnson had not been in since the evening of his 
last exit. He had recommended that Hartmann 
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should give his daughter a little more libertj, and it 
was rather unpleasant to withdraw his word, although 
he was beginning to regret his advice. 

** It was a silly thing to do before the affair was 
settled," he said to himself, *' but there's no help for 
it now, she must go now; but after this shine is over, 
something final mast be arranged or I'll know the 
reason why! " 

. Meanwhile he kept away, much to Lena's joy and 
wonder, for she had not the slightest idea how such 
a satisfactory state of things had come about. 

It was yet early, and she was glad of that, for she 
had not been able to ride to the store to purchase her 
ribbons and laces till the evening before, and she- was 
giving, as we have seen, the completing touches to 
her toilet, and wrapping it up for transportation to 
the festive scene. 

She sang at her work, for she felt very light- 
hearted that morning. Its extreme loveliness had an 
influence no doubt in giving buoyancy to her spirts, 
fo£: people of delicate organization and nerves are 
peculiarly sensitive to climate and season, to sunshine 
and gloom. Circumstances, too, were drawing her 
more into the society of other young people, and she 
was beginning to find it pleasant. The strong, bright, 
lively dispositions and manners of the Hartig girls, 
were modifying her own reserve. " They were 
drawing her out of her shell," as they themselves 
would have said, and it assuredly appeared so. 

But fK>mehow or other there was another subtle 
influence pervading her gaiety of heart that morning, 
an influence she felt when she looked towards the 
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basket of green moss that she had placed on a little 
table near her, or to the open pages of a little book, 
held open among the muslin draperies on the bed, bj 
the handle of a large palm-leaf fan. Though she so 
continually assured herself that such a thing was an 
impossibility, she secretly cherished a wee bit of a 
hope after all that something might bring Lindsey to 
the store or the post-office that eyening, and if she 
could only see him for a moment, just to thank him 
for his flowers and his book, how glad she would be ! 
Well, at any rate she would be nearly two miles 
nearer, and that was something. 

The dress was finished at last, and with all its 
delicate accompaniments was packed, and ready for 
transportation. The little book was placed in its 
niche again, far from intruding eyes, supposing any 
such intruded there, and the basket of moss was set 
back on the toilet-table. Lena had neat and natty 
ways, and never left home without arranging every- 
thing in perfect order. " She liked to feel when she 
was absent that she had a pleasant place to return 
to," she often said, and so she always had. There 
were no dresses left here and there about her room, 
no drawers turned upside down, their contents 
littering bed, and chairs and toilet-tables. Such a 
state of things was too repugnant to her dainty little 
nature; everything was folded up or hung away out 
of sight. Her little bed, with its fringed quilt, snow 
white and spotless — every thing in fact was just as it 
should be when ready for her drive. Lena turned 
away from it, closed her door after her, and went 
downstairs. 
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She was perfectly ready for Pauline when that 
lively young lady drove into the yard, and called loudly 
for her. 

" I am rather later than I intended to he, Mrs. 
Hartmann,'* she said. " No, thank you, I won't get 
down. Is Lena ready? " 

" Ah yes ! ready and waiting," Mrs. Hartmann re- 
plied, smiling, as Lena herself appeared, and hand- 
ing up her parcels, kissed her mother fondly, and 
sprang to her seat. 

" I couldn't come earlier," said Pauline as they 
drove off. " Mother is not well yet, and I wanted to 
get through all the work she was likely to be about; 
our Marie can do the rest." 

" Why, we shall be early enough," said Lena. 

"Not for the Hartig girls; they expected us an 
hour ago," laughed Pauline. " However, they must 
make much of us when they do get us," she continued 
merrily. " I dare say they will find something for us 
to do. There's no reason why you should not go your 
fastest old Bab," she presently said, apostrophizing 
the horse she was driving, and seconding her words 
by a slight touch of the whip. 

"I got father to lend me the spring cart," she 
presently added. " You see it's quite a stylish affair; 
it's been newly painted. Father is so good-natured 
that though he wanted it pretty bad himself, he took the 
old lumbering waggon instead. He's always like that." 

" Everybody[likes your father," said Lena. " I do 
think he's one of the kindest and best of men." 

" Yes, so he is, he's a true thorough Christian if 
ever there was one." 
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It was a pretty drive, and that lovely morning it 
ceemed twice as pretty. The wattles were in fall 
hloom, and very lovely; what a golden glory they 
threw over the landscape, the very air was heavy with 
their perfume. Every little playfal wind that 
wandered in and out the leaves, and shook the golden 
balls, distilled fresh fragrance. Flocks of green 
parrots and gay rosellas flew backwards and forwards 
across the road, or twittered among the branches of 
the great gums under which they drove, for their 
drive took them along a winding road, shady with 
trees, whose immense boughs stretched from side to 
side, where the flowering shnibs and young pines just 
left a track for the wheels, and the wild flowers grew 
almost under the horse's feet. 

Pauline was in high spirits, and full of the occasion. 
Carl's coming of age was evidently a great event 
with all his friends. Lena wished that she did not 
think it necessary so continually to sound his praises 
in her ear. What did it matter to her if he was the 
best, the most good-tempered and the kindest young 
fellow in the world. " If Pauline thought so, what a 
pity she could not have him herself ! " she thought. 
But then she remembered that there was a certain 
Hermann Schultz in the way, a cousin, by-the-bye; 
but something nearer and dearer than a cousin to her. 

Preparations were in full force when they drove at 
length in sight of the Hartigs' house, and then in at 
the open slip panel. They were met by a loud 
clamour of voices and a rush of footsteps and ex- 
clamations of reproach at their tardiness from Hedwig 
and Louise, who, attended by half a dozen young 
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girls, and two or three young men, were busily 
wreathing an archway over the gateway with flowers 
and pines. Carl, his face mingled smiles and 
blushes, for he was too conscious of being the observed 
of all observers, came eagerly forward to lift Lena 
from the cart; but she saw his intention and evaded 
it by springing daintily to the ground before he had 
time to reach her. He insisted, however, on carrying 
her parcels, and only relinquished them at the door of 
the room to which Hedwig took her to remove her 
things, and to tie on a pretty little apron, preparatory 
to sharing in the pretty work of preparations. 

Pretty and pleasant work, and merry companion- 
ship enough. Lena did not much care for the last, 
little recluse as she was; the clamour and chatter and 
loud laughter rather jarred on those nerves of hers, 
and yet there was a change in it all from the mono- 
tony of home, for home life had lost many of its 
charms since the new neighbour had come among 
them, and the dread of what might happen was ever 
upon her. 

After all she liked the Hartig girls — both of them 
— they were very kind to her, almost too kind, be- 
cause she was afraid the kindness shown was for 
their brother's sake. What Carl liked, and what 
Carl did not like was wrought into every second sen- 
tence, till Lena would fain have turned and run 
away, for she thought, " It is all of no use, they can- 
not make me like him, though they are ever so kind, 
and though I dare say he may be nice enough. 

What between pleasure and bustle and business, 
the day wore out at last, the pretty festive dresses 
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were assumed, the compaDj began rapidly to arrive, 
and before the stars had come fnllj out on '^ heaven's 
blue canopy " there were sounds of music from the 
brilliantly lighted wheat store, and some of Straus's 
sweet waltzes were giving wings to many young elastic 
feet. 

The night was lovely as the day, a clear, large 
moon rose resplendently over the hills just opposite 
the store, and fell in pure radiance over everything 
around, through the trees that skirted the road on 
either side, for there were no houses for nearly a 
quarter of a mile, and into the creeks that trickled 
along under those trees, here and thei*e sending mild 
scintillations from the water drops as they ran quietly 
down a little declivity, penetrating everywhere with 
its mellow light, but throwing the shady walks and 
nooks into still deeper shadow by the contrast. 

Up and down under the trees came the waltzers 
for a quiet promenade, some choosing the dry, hai*d, 
moonlight-fed road, others seeking the shade, as either 
inclination or circumstances accorded, sauntering off 
in pairs, or in gossiping, vivacious groups, full of fun 
and nonsense. It was a pretty sight to see them all 
even thongh "Folly wore his cap and bells,'* that 
evening. 

Carl and Lena were at cross-purposes the whole 
evening, he diligently seeking her, and she as 
assiduously shunning him, though so innocently that 
he could scarcely comprehend whether it was accident 
or design that so constantly took her from his side. 
He could not follow her up as fully as he wished 
cither, though it was positive pain for him to see any 
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Other young fellow approach her. It was no wonder 
that she was in great request; she looked so pretty 
in her snowy drapery and pale blue ribbons, far 
prettier, he thought, than all the expensive finery of the 
other girls. It would have been strange indeed if 
she had not been an attraction, but he did not like it 
for all that, and grumbled at the necessity there was 
for his paying attention to other guests, which gave 
the fellows such a decided advantage over him. It 
was -all very fine being the object of all the compli. 
ments that everybody in the company felt in duty 
bound to lavish upon him; but it certainly was not very 
fine for him to have to respond to all the toasts that 
were drunk to his health and prosperity during the 
evening, and his sisters saw with dismay as the hours 
went on that their brother's wit was fast oozing out, 
and that far from rendering himself agreeable in little 
Lena's- eyes he was frightening her away from his 
side. What else could they expect when they knew 
Carl's failing? But it would never do to allow it to 
go on. 

They were a little out of their reckoning though, 
if they thought to stop such a tide. In the earlier 
part of the evening, Carl had done his best to abstain 
for Lena's sake. He knew very well the effect pro- 
duced by even a moderate supply of intoxicating 
drink upon his inflammable brain, and that after a cer- 
tain supply he entirely lost control over himself and 
his actions, and made himself conspicuous by his 
folly. He kept away from the wine as much as he 
could ^without offending the other guests, and yet the 
evening was not more than half out when it be- 
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camo evident that the lord of the fete was becom- 
ing a veritable "lord of misrule," and that the safest 
thing to do before he committed himself more out- 
rageously was to remove him from the festive scene 
altogether. 

So, at a comparatively early hour, poor, weak- 
minded Carl was ignominiously removed from the 
presence of the little lady he wished to win, and she 
was saved the necessity of further avoidance; and 
certainly if she viewed his attendance with distaste 
in his most sober moments, she was scarcely likely to 
appreciate them when the little reason he possessed 
was under the sway of intoxicating liquor. Shame 
was it to those, who, knowing his weakness exposed 
him to the temptation, forcing him into the very 
midst. 

Lena herself moved about among the throng of 
dancers, or sat nestled in some corner and watched 
them when she no longer cared to dance. Like a 
happy child, as she was, in spite of them all, she 
had had her own particular portion of sweetness 
unknown to any of tho rest that very evening, though 
she had thought it so improbable a thing — ^just a few 
happy moments, a very few — but to her they were 
everything. 

It was after Carl had just begun to betray symp- 
toms of inebriation, when his laugh was becoming 
silly and maudlin, and his eyes losing their clear, 
open, frank expression. She had seen him making 
towards her, and swiftly gliding through a cluster of 
lookers-on, she fairly ran away, out into the open 
air, down among the shadows of the creek, where she 
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thought it very improbable indeed that he would look 
for her. 

Somebody else found her, though; somebody who 
had waited for a whole hour under the shelter of the 
rose hedge .opposite, and looking full into the ball-room, 
had singled her out among all the gay dancers. She 
had been sitting quietly, gazing dreamily at the scene 
before her, and gently, but firmly refusing one after 
another solicitation to dance, until he began to think 
that there was little chance of her coming out and 
affording him what he had come all these miles iu 
the hope of obtaining, an opportunity for a word — 
only a word — just to break tlie silence between them. 
There she was, looking fairer than ever, and little 
thinking how near she was to the realization of her 
hopes. But for Carl's debasement they might never 
have met even then; but from his rose-hedge shelter 
Lindsey saw both the approach and retreat; saw the 
little graceful figure gliding swiftly from the door, 
with a shawl over her head, under the shadow of the 
trees, and down, down to the creek, where still deep 
shadows concealed her. 

There Lindsey followed and found her. There 
was an exclamation of alarm, surprise, and joy, each 
in succession, and then he quietly took her hand and 
told her how that hearing of the dance, and thinking 
that perhaps she might be there, he had ridden all 
those miles to see her, just in the hope of being able 
to tell her himself how much good she had done him. 

"If I could only sometimes hear from you!" he 
said in conclusion, ^' it would do me so much good. 
If I were to write — '* 
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" Ob I but I dare not let you. My fatber! " said 
Lena trembling between fear and pleasure. 

'^ It is very bard, but if tbat cannot be, I must see 
you sometimes." 

Ab ! if it only could be contrived, but even as 
tbey stood talking, still band in band, sbe with ber 
fair bead bowed, and bappy smiles flitting over ber 
lips, be with bis blue eyes resting in tender love 
upon bers, tbere were calls on every side for tbe 
missing one. 

"Obi you must go, indeed you must," sbe urged 
in alarm. 

" Yes, and I bad so mucb to say. You walk down 
tbe gully sometimes, do you not? Tbere is an old 
hollow tree near the spring, Lena dearest. Do not 
forget me! " And as the voices were coming dan- 
gerously near, he plunged across the creek, still in the 
shadow, and regaining the opposite bank, where be 
bad tied bis horse, he rode slowly and reluctantly 
away. 

And sbe ! far into the night ber little heart was 
singing paeans of gladness. What did sbe care for 
Carl's attentions, or Johnson's persecutions now? 
They were nothing, less than nothing to ber. She 
knew sbe bad Lindsey's love, and that was all she 
cared for. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

FORCED TO LISTEN, BUT NOT TO ACCEPT. 

Never perhaps had Louise aod Hedwig been more 
thoroughlj disgusted with their brother than they 
were that evening. He had spoiled all their plans, 
disarranged all their intriguing on his account; and 
now so far as Lena was concerned thej very much 
feared all was over. 

They told him so, when, after a night's sleep, he 
rose very much the worse in appearance for his revel, 
and tried by means of brandy and soda and copious 
draughts of strong coffee to remove his splitting head- 
ache, and recover some of his good looks. 

"It's very well for you to talk," he said half 
sulkily, for in truth he was angry with himself as 
well as with them. *^ If you had not made this fuss 
about my birthday there would have been less wine 
knocking about, and less need for me to reply to those 
abominable toasts, you know that well enough." 

" Any how, I'm afraid little Lena won't look at you 
now." 

" It's not my fault," he answered gloomily, " you 
girls are not tempted, so you know nothing about it." 

" Well," said Hedwig compassionately, " take 
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some more hot coffee, and lie still, jou*ll soon be better, 
and may make up matters yet if you like. It's a good 
thing the dear child sleeps so. She never went to 
sleep for some time after she got into bed. I heard her 
turning and turning about, but she is sleeping finely 
now. I have drawn all the blinds down and the cur- 
tains and she may lie till midday if she will. Pauline 
can go home, and welcome, but she shan't wake Lena. 
You can see her home, so mind and get presentable 
by then." Pauline rather demurred at first at the 
suggestion that she should leave Lena behind, she 
did not wish particularly to disturb her, though she 
certainly thought that a few hours less sleep, once in a 
way, would injure nobody's constitution ; but she had 
pledged herself to return the young lady in safety to 
her home, and held herself in some measure re- 
sponsible. 

A word or two from Hedwig, and a mild sugges- 
tion that it would be a pleasure to her brother to take 
both the duty and the responsibility, and she compre- 
hended the situation at once, and with a toss of the 
head and a laughing assurance that she had no wish 
to prove a mar-plot, she took her departure. 

The noon-day sun came wandering into the room 
through a crevice in the blind, and, falling on her 
pillow, woke Lena at last from her heavy sleep. She 
was so unaccustomed to night dissipation that tired 
nature had taken her full revenge. She awoke re- 
freshed and invigorated ; but wondering greatly at the 
quiet, at the down-drawn blinds, the empty beds and 
the intense hush of everything within the house. Was 
it early or late ? Not early, for Pauline and Hedwig 
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had left the room. Certainlj not early, as that strong 
stream of sunshine testified. She sprang from the bed, 
and began hurriedly to dress, wondering all the time 
what had become of Pauline, and why she had not 
roused her. 

" How could I sleep so ? " she said to herself 
again and again, as she dashed the fragrant water over 
her face, and turned off curl after curl in rapid succes- 
sion from her brush. There lay her gala dress, crushed 
and forlorn, waiting for re-packing, the flowers she 
had worn all drooping and faded, and the kid shoes 
soiled with their contact with the banks of the creek, 
during those few moments of concealment and happi- 
ness. Yes, her things were all there, but where were 
Pauline's ? Not a vestige of anything of hers was to 
be seen. Had she gone home and left her ? It was 
not like Pauline. 

Twelve slow, solemn strokes from the great house 
clock ! 

Twelve o'clock ! Surely not. She could not have 
slept, it must have been a mistake, they could not 
allow her to sleep so long. 

Would they not ? Much she knew about the 
matter. 

She sprang to the window, and drew up the blind, 
saying to herself decidedly, "The clock must be 
wrong." Was it ? No indeed, there was the sun 
high up in the heavens, in full noontide glory. Every 
country girl can read the time from its height at any 
season of the year. 

" Ah yes, she could see it all now, she thought, with 
flushing cheeks, " it was a regular plan. Pauline had 
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gone home, leaving her to the mercy of Carl. It was 
an unkind thing to do after the manner in which he 
had conducted himself last night," she indignantly 
said to herself as she hurriedly completed her toilet, 
and then throwing open the window, stood looking 
out, and letting the cool hreeze hlow on her hot 
cheeks, resolved that she would not go down till they 
came to fetch her. They seemed determined, all of 
them, to force Carl and his attentions upon her, and, 
apart from his inebriated habits, she didn't want him, 
she wouldn't have him ; they might do and say what 
they liked. They might, in fact, spare themselves the 
trouble both of saying and doing, it would all be the 
same in the end. Nevertheless she foresaw trouble 
in the distance, which, but for the repute of Carl's 
position and prospects, would not have existed. 

" It is money after all makes the trouble," she 
sighed, leaning both elbows on the window sill, and 
looking out on the fair orchard trees with their 
blossom-crowned heads, so calm, so fair in their spring- 
tide beauty. " They toil not, neither do they spin, 
even like the lilies of the fields, yet they are well cared 
for by the great Father of all, who bestows in due 
season the fructifying shower, the expanding sunshine. 
To be cared for so well. What a happy lot ! " So 
Lena thought as shp looked down upon them, and re- 
called words from her treasured little volunie at home, 
with Lindsey's interlineation. He cares for thee! 
She had thought very little on the subject She 
understood it very imperfectly even now. Sunday 
after Sunday the words reached her ears, but the sense 
rarely entered ; still it seemed more comprehensible 
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since she bad studied it in the quiet of lier own room, 
and in the light of Lindsey's and his sister's pencil- 
lings. Especially did she crave for a certain rest, 
when the waves of perplexity and disquietude rocked 
over her little hark, a slight forewarning of the ocean 
and its storms heyond. 

" Why, she's up, and dressed ! " 

The exclamation dispelled her dreams and brought 
her down to earth again with a rude shock. She 
turned suddenly round to be seized in the arms of 
Hedwig Hartig, kissed, and made much of, and 
laughed at in the same breath. 

" Why did you let me sleep so ? " 

Hedwig clapped her hands in high glee. ^ Oh, it 
was rare fun, you slept softly as any baby, scarcely a 
breath, not a quiver of the closed eyelids. I should 
think it would have been downright wicked to have 
woke you when you were so tired out, and there was 
not the slightest need." 

" Oh, but there was," said Lena, " I ought to have 
been home by this. Where is Pauline ? " 

''Home long ago, she could not stay because of 
her mother." 

"I was to have gone with her though, and she 
ought to have roused me ! " said.Lena, in a vexed tone. 

" We would not let her ! Now, don't be cross, 
darling. You shall get home all right, and we have 
the nicest breakfast all ready for you downstairs — 
breakfast and dinner in one — and we have it all to 
ourselves, mamma and Louise and you, and papa 
and Carl will dine in the store; we have sent them 
their dinner, they are so busy this morning. 
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That was good news, Lena was glad to hear it, 
and her hrow not a little cleared with the hope that 
Carl after all might not he the escort selected, and 
that bhe had better make the best of what was un- 
avoidable now. 

They must all have been busy that morning while 
she slept so soundly, for there was scarcely a trace 
of yesterday's festivities. The wheat store was 
divested of all its gaiety, and the morning had 
brought a large consignment of wheat which was now 
being wheeled up the incline and piled along the 
yralls on either side. Business had veritably taken 
the lead, and " Folly with his cap and bells ** had 
fled. Even the garlands from the gateway had 
disappeared. 

" Withering flowers are so hateful," said Hedwig, 
" while they are fresh, they are lovely, but as soon 
as they droop and fall, away with them for me ! " 

Lena did not quite agree with her. She thought of 
certain pressed violets at home that had already lost 
much of their pure tint, and retained but little of their 
fragrance, but not for worlds would she have dis- 
carded them or revealed them to those who would 
have done so. She said nothing of her own excep- 
tion in the case of some faded flowers^ she only re- 
marked how orderly everything was, just as if a 
very avalanche of pleasure had not passed through it* 
upsetting, overturning and scattering with its pre- 
sence all the everyday arrangements. It was won- 
derful to see things so nearly restored to their usual 
state. 

** Oh, we shall be quite ourselves by to-morrow — 
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quiet and humdrum," laughed Hedwig ; '' there are 
plenty of us to stir ahout, and clear away ; we never 
take long to get over these little matters, so we can 
enjoy the pleasure, and laugh at the trouble." 

It was a pleasant little room they sat in — not the 
ordinary drawing-room to be sure, but all the more 
cosey for a small party. '^ Just such a pretty little 
room she should like at home," thought Lena, just 
such a room, and a dozen more she could have if she 
liked, only they would have to be joint property, 
and the partner in the case was not one of her own 
selecting. The possession was really nothing, the 
partner everything in the transaction. So at least 
Lena thought, though her father thought differently. 

They were doing everything to detain her. Such a 
nice little dinner, such delicious coffee as they served 
out to do her honour, such meriy tales, such amusing 
chit-chat, just to make her forget time was passing, so 
that Carl might quite recover, and come upon the 
scene fresh in face and manner, as in dress, as they 
knew he would very soon. 

And meanwhile amidst it all she was wondering 
how they meant to send her home. They were busy 
still, of course she knew that, for however outwardly 
straight they might appear, there must be a great 
deal yet to do to restore all things. But would not 
one of them be spared to go with her? There was not 
the least symptom of preparation, they were all in 
their neat print dresses, ready to take up the broom or 
the duster at any moment's notice ; but she must go, 
she dared not stay any longer. Well, she knew the 
way now, she could go by herself. 
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Yes, SO indeed she might had she ridden her own 
pony, hut she had heen dependent on others for their 
ride there, and must be as dependent for her home- 
ward journey. 

" You are all so busy to-day," she faltered out at 
length, " and I must go home. It was too bad of 
Pauline to leave me behind.** 

" There, I knew she was getting anxious ! " said 
Mamma Hartig. " My dear child, Carl will see you 
home a great deal more safely than Pauline. He 
knows you must be home. He told us so, and don't 
you hear him ? He is getting out the buggy." 

She could see him, too, in a clean fresh suit, with 
a straw hat stuck back upon his head, and his light 
hair underneath it. There he was, just as usual, put- 
ting in the horses to a dainty little trap for two, one 
of those light, easy-springed buggies, with large 
wheels and small bodies, so much used by travellers 
for wholesale houses, with just room for two, and no 
more. Splendid for a drive in some circumstances, 
but martyrdom in others. 

Pool Carl ! and he had taken such pains to make 
himself presentable, and really did look so fresh and 
clean, that his open-hearted, broad German face had 
scarcely a fraction of last night's misdoings lingering 
upon it. He was hoping and fearing alternately, so 
busy meanwhile with the harness and the roses at the 
horses' ears, and the striped rug. Such a glorious 
bouquet was lying on the seat, carefully done up in 
paper, all moss-rose buds, red and white, just opening 
in all their beauty, you could look down into their 
sweet warm hearts and breathe their fragrance, half 
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enfolded as they were in a mantle of moss. This was 
all for Lena, bnt Lena could not thank him ; she could 
scarcely raise a smile when he came in, looking so 
happy, and vet so bashful in hib happiness, for he was 
going to have her all to himself for a long drive home, 
and some one had hitherto always been in the way. 
After last night's failure it almost seemed too good to 
be true. 

And how could she demur ? What could she pos- 
sibly say, excepting that she was sorry to give so 
much trouble, and. that if they had only let her go 
with Pauline she should not have been so much in the 
way, so much of a hindrance when they were all so 
busy ? Whatever she did say was at once so com- 
pletely and overpoweringly declaimed against that at 
last she thought the less she said on the subject the 
better, and that as she could not avoid it, it would be 
well to take everything as coolly and with as little 
apparent discomfiture as she c'ould. 

From being angry and disgusted with their brother, 
as they both had been that morning, the girls were 
now as thoroughly pleased and proud of him. *' Of 
course, dear fellow,*' they said on one side, " when he 
had taken such pains to look nice again, and had 
got himself into such beautifuljorder so soon, he must 
go in and win." Everything was so propitious; a 
balmy and delightful afternoon, a soft breeze playing 
in the grass, and rustling among the young leaves, and 
scattering the almond blossoms till they lay like 
snowflakes under the trees, and the air was filled 
with their fragrance. " Such a drive before them, it 
couldn't have happened better ;'* and they saw Lena 

M 
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safely into her elevated seat, with the handsome rng 
carefully tucked round her, and her blue veil half re- 
vealing, half concealing her prettily flushed cheeks ; 
flushed they were with vexation — but they did not 
know that ; they saw their brother spring to his seat 
at her side, seizing whip and reins, and skilfully 
steering the fine fresh, mettlesome horses through 
the gates to the open road, dash off in gallant style ; 
then they turned with significant smiles to one another, 
and went in-doors, thinking that the game was in his 
own hands most certainly now, and wondering 
whether he would play it cleverly to the end. 

The road was hard, and dry, and smooth for 
miles along the usual track. They might bowl along 
with the light buggy and fresh young horses, and be 
home in no time by the ordinary route. But Carl had 
no intention to take the ordinary route ; he had a fine 
excuse for deviating from it. Lena had confessed she 
did not know much of the country, so he said he 
wanted to show her some fine peeps of scenery from 
one of the hill sides, which he knew she would like, 
hud think it well worth going a little further round to 
see. It would of course take a little longer time, but 
the afternoon was so fine, and then time was their own; 
and Lena, glad to get anything to talk about to ward 
off the subject which she felt was so inevitable, gave 
consent, and tried to talk of everything and everybody, 
with as little concern as she would have done had Carl 
been her brother. 

He was not her brother though, and did not feel in 
the least like one, but his heart kept beating most in- 
conveniently up into his mouth, and suffocating down 
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the words which he was longing yet fearing to saj. 
Could she not see that he loved her^ that he wanted to 
saj so, and was afraid ? 

It came out all at once, even when he was least ex- 
pecting it himself. They had pulled up for a moment 
nnder the shadow of a large tree hy the roadside, just 
parted by a tough old moss-grown fence from a valley 
which went down, down, clothed with grass, and old 
bowlders, and young trees, down, down to a narrow 
mors^ of a creek which slowly trickled along among 
the stones at its basa On the opposite side of the 
valley, half way up the hill side, a thin, blue vapour 
came curling out among the trees, revealing a small 
hut with an evergreen porch before it; and behind it, 
hewn out of the rocky hill side, a fruit garden white 
with blossoms, framing it as a picture. 

" How lovely ! how lonely I How could any one 
endure to live there ? " said unthinking Lena. 

"loould — always — always with one I loved," said 
Carl, turning the full force of his pale blue eyes upon 
her, now flushing with electric light. '* Oh, Lena, with 
you if you would only let me," he added, so humbly that 
she was sorry for him, so sorry that she could not speak. 

How he went on then. There was no difficulty 
now. The first hard words were over. He had 
plenty to follow suit, plenty of passionate beseeching 
words, hunible yet, and so beseeching that Lena, 
putting up her hands to her hot cheeks, exclaimed, — 

'* Oh, stop, stop ! do not say any more. Ton must 
not, indeed you must not ! " 

" Why must I not ? Oh, Lena, do not say that you 
cannot be my wife ! " 

M 2 
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" I cannot, indeed I cannot ! " Lena felt that she 
would have liked to spring into the road to be rid of 
his importunity, it was so painful to her; but she did 
not know the way, and besides, poor simple Carl !, she 
did not like to treat him so, and she knew she had 
nothing to apprehend, he would not willingly have 
caused her pain, or injured a hair of her head. His 
words did hurt her though, especially as she was 
forced to sit still and listen to them. '^ Forced to 
listen, but not to accept," she thought joyfully to 
herself, '* and he must soon see that it was no use." 

He stopped after a while, and shaking the reins a 
little, the horses went forward rapidly once more. 
Lena looked at him once, a timid little glance that 
he could not see. She was half afraid of his silence 
now that it had come, but she need not have been, for 
there were tears in his eyes. He was feeling too much 
to speak again. 

And so they rode on, mile after mile, past plenty of 
fine scenery, little patches of woody landscape that 
would have been lovely to eyes at leisure to behold 
them. !N^either Carl nor Lena even noticed them, or 
remembered the ostensible reason for their choosing 
that road. He never drew rein again till they were 
close on Lena's home. Then he slackened the speed, 
and held the horses tighter, 

^' You cannot love me, Lena ? " he asked almost 
with a sob. 

" I cannot, no, I cannot; but I shall always like you 
as a friend, Carl, — indeed I shall," said Lena, eager to 
soften matters a little. 

" We cannot be friends ! " he replied with a low, 
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moaning wail, as he sprang to the ground at her 
father's gate, and helped her down also. '' We can 
never be friends ! '* He said not another word, he 
conld not. .He did not even look at her, but 
springing up again to his place, dashed wildly off on 
his homeward road. 

Over the slip panel, where he once stood before and 
witnessed Lena's home-coming, Johnson was again 
leaning, his pipe in his mouth as usual A frown 
contracted his brow as he saw the buggj slowly 
approaching, but it smoothed down, and a triumphant 
smile curled the corners of his lips instead, as he saw 
it dash off again, with no sign of a farewell, even much 
less of a more tender parting. 

" Hallo, young fellow ! " he said to himself. " She 
has given you your dismissal, has she not ? All the 
better for me ! " 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE EDGE OF THE STORM. 

There had been two or three other witnesses to Carl 
Hartig's unprecedented departure besides Robert 
Johnson, and each drew their own inferences from 
its reckless style. 

At the very bottom of the vineyard, with his 
pruning knife in his hand, Herr Hartmann stood up, 
looking down the road in moody amazement. 

" What's that girl been after now? " he exclaimed, 
scowling from his heavy eyebrows as he watched 
the reckless driver dashing along the road, as though 
he had neither respect for his horses or even for his 
own life or limbs; and dropping his knife in his 
amazement, he stood with his arms folded on the top 
of the fence, looking after the flying Jehu as he rolled 
along the road, till he was out of the range of his 
vision altogether. 

" This must be looked too. That girl gets wilful 1 
So much for her mother's training," he muttered, 
stooping to recover his pruning knife, and resuming 
his work. " If she's driven this young fellow off, all 
the worse for her ! " 

Standing by the wood-heap, with the axe stuck fast 
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in the log of wood she was ehopping, and her face 
turned fall on the road, Bertha had seen the whole 
afiiur from the heginning. As she watched the hand- 
some baggy, with its fine horses, come rolling along 
the road, gradaally slackening its speed as it ap- 
proached the hoase, and recognized her young mis- 
tress and Carl Hartig, the wealthy young storekeeper, 
a smile considerably widened her capacious mouth, 
betraying a perfect set of white teeth that many a 
£bAt lady of greater breeding might have envied. 

" The Franlein knows what she is about," she said 
to a; man who stood near, apparently for the pleasure 
of watching her dexterity with the axe, and possibly 
to enjoy at the same time a whiff from the beloved 
pipe, but who was now sharing her scrutiny of the 
home-comers. " It will be well for her if she takes 
the Grerman instead of the English chap ! " 

" Hey, Bertha, if she does ! " said the man ; '' but 
I should say it does not seem much like it," was the 
reply, for by this time Lena had been landed at the 
gate, and Carl had taken his furious departure, 
mystifying master, man, and maid in succession, and 
throwing all their conclusions to the winds. 

*' Sob ! " was the solitary exclamation of Bertha, 
releasing the axe, and resuming her chopping with 
such vigour that farther conversation was out of the 
question, and Tom turned off to some employment of 
his own, after giving a parting glance in the direction 
of the rattling wheels, and a parting word, to the 
effect ** that the young fellow was mad about some- 
thing, or he would never drive such a fine pair of 
horses at that reckless rate." 
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" It's a pity the Fraulein don't know what's good 
for her," thought Bertha, as she turned her log. 
*' The Herr will he mad enough, and that dreadful 
man Johnson will get her after all ! " 

Such were her conclusions at any rate. 

Lena was as thoroughly astonished as any of them 
at Carl's sudden and reckless hehaviour. She stood 
in a maze, half surprise, half sorrow, and with a large 
intermixture of fear. She had no idea that such a sud- 
den termination of their drive would follow her simple 
words. She was frightened enough at their effect. 

What had she done ? What harm had her refusal 
of his love produced? Why could they not be friends? 
She stood lookiug after him till the buggy disappeared 
among the trees, and then, sorrowfully turning, walked 
slowly to the house. 

Her mother was standing at the house door, looking 
down the road. She had seen the whole proceed lug, 
and stood aghast with disappointment and fear. She 
had hoped so much that Lena would like Carl Hartig» 
and that -the pretensions of Johnson would be silenced 
for ever. But it was all over — all over, that was 
easy enough to see — the pleasant visits, the gay inter- 
change of civilities — all over for her; and the storm 
she dreaded, and hoped that these new circumstances 
might avert, was looming more heavily than ever. 
They were on its very edge. 

She met her child halfway, and drew her indoors. 
" Oh Lena, my child, what is the matter? What has 
sent Hartig off in that wild way? " she asked in eager, 
frightened tones. 

" Nothing is the matter, mother dear," returned 
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Lena in low tones, looking pale and white, ** only — 
only — I could not — love him. Mother — he asked me 
— and I could not." She clung to her mother and 
hid her face, now flushing again with summer roses, 
on her ample hosom. 

"I am so sorry — sorry for Carl, sorry for you, 
darling, and sorry for myself," said Mrs. Hartmann, 
folding her young daughter closely to her, the tears 
coming to her eyes as she spoke. '^ Could you not 
love him a little, Lena? A little would do at first." 

"No, no; I could not, mother dear ! I was very 
Sony for Carl, and he won't be friends, but I cannot 
help it." 

" And he seems so good and kind, and could give 
you such a nice home ! It is such a pity ! " sighed 
Mrs. Hartmann. " Oh dear, oh dear ! I hope your 
father has not seen him go off like that! " 

Her father! Yes, he was the one fear of poor Mrs. 
Hartmann's life. She did not want to get rid of her 
young daughter; she would like to keep her for a long 
time, for whenever she went she knew she should 
sadly miss her. But her husband did not feel so. 
He would marry her for the sake of money to the 
highest bidder, without consulting her at all. Oh, 
she knew the storm was coming ; the atmosphere was 
thickening around her, and what could she do to 
avert it? 

It did not make matters better to find their soft 
little daughter, sweet and yielding as she was in 
most things, loving and gentle as she always was to 
her, had yet a will of her own, which would not 
readily be controlled. 
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Lena went slowlj upstairs to her little sanctum, 
threw off mantle and hat, and opened the window. 
The sun was sloping towards the west, for they had 
started late, and had come a long waj roundabout, 
and some of the evening shadows were already 
gathering among the gully trees. But there were 
more than the customary shadows, for among the 
crimson scarlet clouds there were great black masses, 
tinged with lurid red and burnished with gold. 
Looking straight towards the end of the gully, she 
saw, amidst the branches of the trees where the 
rocks spread right and left, a perfect pageantry of 
coming storm. 

This is what the heat of the day had brought. 
The day itself — the last two days rather — had brought 
so much to her that she scarcely noticed those storm 
clouds, though at intervals, along the darkest mass, 
forked lighting gleamed in and out or darted along 
the whole chain of cloud-rocks. 

Her own dear little room ! Such a sanctuary it 
seemed to her, full of pleasant things and pleasant 
memories. She turned to her little glass basket of 
moss and smiled. The moss was green and living 
yet, and she lovingly sprinkled it with fresh water. 

" Poor Carl ! " she thought. She wished he had 
not thought of her. "But he will soon forget me," 
she added, " and perhaps it is better that we should 
not ever be friends, though I do like the Hartigs, all 
of them — and Louie and Hedwig were so very kind." 

They were not likely to be kind any longer. Would 
they be very angry when they knew how she had 
answered their brother? 

"But I really could not answer him differently," 
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she continned, folding away the discarded finerj — 
** I never could, had I not seen Lindsey, and now it 
is oat of the question." And a bright smile came 
flitting round the comer of her mouth, and a glad 
light shone in her shy eyes, as she remembered last 
evenipg's meeting and the few significant words that 
both had comprehended so well. 

" The old hollow gum-tree ! Oh, yes. I re- 
member, the very spot where I first saw him ! There 
is always water there, trickling slowly down in very 
dry seasons, but quick and bright, and in tiny foam 
wreaths whenever there has been the slightest rain, 
and rushing like fury after a storm. Yes, there the 
old tree stood." She could just see it through the 
increasing shadows of evening and storm. It stretched 
its arms all over the '^ fountain/' as if it was its 
guardian angel, and Lena knelt down on the low chair. 

'' Of course I know what he meant,^ she said to 
herself, her face dimpling with smiles and blushes. 
*^ But I shall never dare to write first. I should not 
in the least know what to say. It would be very nice, 
though, to have letters, and through such a queer 
kind of post-office too ! '' and, still kneeling at the 
window, she went off into a dream, never heeding the 
increasing darkness nor the large drops of rain thai 
were already falling among the rose-leaves, nor the 
quick flashes of lightning that now and then made 
rifts in the darkest cloud, nor the low hollow mutter- 
ing that went rolling among the hills. None of 
these things moved her, they were only as a low, 
soft, running accompaniment to a very sweet song, 
they embellished without touching the melody. Pare, 
unsophisticated little Lena ! 
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Well, we have each our life lessons to learn for 
ourselves. There is no royal road to this kind of 
learning. Some in one way, some in another, take 
up the task, hut each and all — alone. 

She had almost forgotten Carl, forgotten everything, 
in fact, but Lindsey. That she should certainly see 
him again, perhaps hear from him very soon, were 
thoughts so pleasant that they drove away every 
other. But her father's step below, presently fol- 
lowed by her brothers', the quick rattle of the spoons 
and china, and smell of hot meat that filled the house, 
forewarned her that she must dream no longer. She 
hurried downstairs, feeling just then that it would 
certainly be better to occupy the ground first than to 
appear after the enemy was in the field. 

She was not very much afraid. If her father had 
seen Carl drive away instead of coming in, it did 
not follow that he should set it down to a quarrel 
between them, or to what it really was, a dismissal 
from her. If he did think so, what then? He was 
her father, and in most things she ought to obey him, 
and did, but he had no right to compel her to marry 
any one that she did not like — and she would not be 
compelled. She did not want to marry, not at any rate 
for a long time. And she went on helping Bertha, 
setting knives and plates as though no storm was 
brewing in the atmosphere, while her mother walked 
about with her cheeks painfully flushed, glancing now 
and then with silent wonder at her child. 

Meanwhile the storm outside was on the increase. 
Vivid flashes of lightning succeeded one another, and 
the atmospheie became suddenly so dark that they 
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lighted the lamps and drew down the blinds. Along 
the gully, directly at the sido of the house, the 
thunder came rolling in terrific peals, shaking the 
doors and rattling the windows. In the midst of it 
Hartmann came in, and his two sons with him, shaking 
themselves like poodle- dogs, and finally throwing off 
their coats and calling for dry ones. 

The bustle was a little respite, at any rate, thought 
Mrs. Hartmann, huriying about with dry garments 
and hastening the preparations at the table; but of 
course it would come after all. The hurry had sub- 
sided, and they were all at their places at the table 
and half through the meal before Lena was even 
thought of, and then it was Johanne who, in his 
slow way, exclaimed, — 

" Soh ! you are back again, Lena? " 

" Yes, Johanne 1 '' Lena answered simply, and Mrs. 
Hartmann fidgeted nervously in her chair. 

" Was it much of an affair? '' asked Wilhelm, who 
was secretly a little offended that he had received no 
invitation. 

'' Yes," said Lena, ** pleasant enough. I am glad 
to be home, though." 

« I say ! " said Wilhelm. " What made Carl Hartig 
go off in such a tearing hurry this evening? It's 
my opinion he'll come to grief before he gets home." 

" Was that Carl Hartig who came home with you? " 
asked Hartmann, suddenly looking up from his plate 
and facing round on his young daughter. 

She met his fierce look with a clear full glance^ and 
answered unfalteringly, — 

'* Yes, father." 
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'* Was anything the matter at home that he did 
not stop, hut drove off in that mad fashion? " 

" No, they were all well at home, father." 

** Perhaps Lena never asked him to stop ? " sug- 
gested Wilhelm, mischievously. 

She made no reply to that, hut went on cutting up 
her hread and hutter into infinitesimal pieces. 

**Ask him? No need for that. He knew very 
well he was welcome. I told him that at first The 
girl told him to go, that was it, I suspect Was 
it so?" thundered her father, finding she did not 
answer. 

** No, father ! " said Lena, still firmly, hut in a 
lower voice, the colour mounting into her cheeks. 

He threw down his knife and fork, thrust back 
his chair, and sat staring at the drooping head before 
him. 

<' Wife ! " he at last thundered out to the poor 
little woman, who sat cowering at the table, ''do 
you train your daughter to lie? " 

'* I am not lying, father ! " said Lena, turning first 
crimson, and then deadly pale at the accusation. '' I 
am not lying, it's the truth! I wished to be friends, 
but he would not" 

" Friends ! That comes of your book-learning ! 
That comes of your dainty English education ! 
Friends ! The man wants a wife and not a friend ! " 
with a loud angry laugh, echoed by her brothers. 

*' So you've been fool enough to throw off a good 
chance for your ridiculous English ideas? You'll 
rue the day yet, my fine young lady ! " 

Lena sat with her head lowered down, face and 
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neck a glowing crimson. Her father's sneering 
laugh was enough, hut her hrothers' was degra- 
dation ! 

A tremendous clap of thunder came to her help, 
roaring, rolling, shaking the whole place. It created 
an instant diversion in her favour. 

'* Something's struck I " cried Wilhelm, rushing to 
the window. " There's a tree down here," 

A flash of vivid lightning revealed the fall of a 
heavy gum, the houghs of which had crushed down 
the fence, and lay all over the pathway to the door. 

That was not all. The next moment Bertha, 
white with terror, came rushing in with the intelli- 
gence that the kitchen chimney was struck ; and 
falling down on her knees in the midst of them, she 
began telling her beads, for Bertha was a good 
Catholic — in times of peril at least 

In the midst of another terrific roll of thunder, 
wrenching, tearing^ crushing as it went, Lena crept 
upstairs to her own room, and closing the door, threw 
herself upon her bed, burying her hot face among the 
pillows. 

They were angry tears she shed — such as she had 
never shed in her life before. For a moment — for 
that one moment — she felt that she would like to die. 
Then she calmed down a little, and lay looking out 
towards the window. She had only closed it, without 
drawing the curtain, and the blinding flashes came 
full into her room, lighting it with blue, and rose, 
and amber flames ; but she was not frightened, even 
though the tree before the house, nay, the very house 
itself, had been struck. The rain came presently, 
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pouring down again in sheets, and everj now and 
then large hailstones rattled against the window, 
scattering the leaves of her roses, and sprinkling the 
ground beneath with their broken blossoms. She 
never heeded it, only rejoicing that the storm which 
was making work for others, brought on the blessing 
of a respite, the cessation, for a time at least, of what 
was worse to her. 

After a while the lightning became Iqss vivid, and 
the thunder more and more distant, gradually dying 
away till an occasional roll alone was audible^ the 
passing echo of the storm. The rain ceased too, and 
the moon shone out clearly and brightly upon the 
mischief that had been wrought — upon the rushing 
creeks, and wet drenched roads. 

Hartmann and his sons were outside, looking 
at the broken chimney, and the crushed fence and 
flower beds. 

Then Mrs. Hartmann crept softly up to her 
daughter* s room, and, feeling her way to the bedside, 
knelt down, and put her arms about her caressingly. 

** I mind it most for your sake, mother dear," said 
Lena presently in a low voice. 

"I could not rest till I saw how you were, darling," 
said her mother in a broken voice. 

^.'It's better that father should know, though it 
was hard to have to speak, and before the boys. Oh, 
mother, it was a cruel thing to do ! " 

" Never mind, dear ! never mind, dear ! if only 
worse does not come of it." And, kissing her fondly, 
she went downstairs again, leaving her little daughter 
to go to bed, and to sleep, if she could. 
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CHAPTER XVIir. 

THE CLOUD BURSTS. 

Robert Johnson sat smoking his pipe by his own 
hearth that night. He was getting rather tired of 
boarding at the hotel in the township, for many 
reasons. It was a long waj from his property and 
work, and it took up time in going and coming. It 
was expensive too, and not over comfortable ; the sum 
paid for the board was high enough, but the company 
in which it involved him, and the " shouting," which 
was an established custom, did not suit htm. He 
was not an habitual drinker, though at times he did 
drink to excess, and was not greatly ashamed of it. 
But he did not care to do so often, for he knew that 
at such times he was always quarrelsome and pugil- 
istic, and not at all responsible for his actions, and 
that he would probably find himself accused of, or 
mixed up in, mischief of which he did not retain the 
slightest recollection. A drinking bout with him told 
heavily both on purse and person, for he seldom got 
off without the far from honourable scars of a fray 
upon him. 

There were so many idlers " loafing " about the 
hotel, willing to respond to any suggestion of a "shout." 

N 
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This was another fruitful source for drawing a tnan's 
money away from his , pockets. Altogether Robert 
Johnson was getting thoroughly sick of it ; and as his 
house was completed indoors, he next obtained a little 
furniture to make it habitable, one room at least, the 
one destined to be a kitchen and sitting-room, and 
into this he collected a table, three or four strong 
chairs, a bench, and a sofa of colonial manufacture and 
shape, upon which his mattress and blankets were 
spread. He had built a cupboard in the corner by 
the fireplace. Here a loaf of bread, butter, cheese, 
and meat, and a jar or two of jam, were all huddled 
together with a few plates and cups, knives and forks. 
In the fireplace stood a camp-oven, a frying pan, 
saucepan, and kettle. It was not very comfortable 
certainly, and he was awkward at cooking and wash- 
ing up ; but it was far cheaper than hotel board, and 
better in other respects, so that he was quite willing 
to put up with a few inconveniences in order to save 
a little, especially when it would only be for a time. 

He sat smoking by his solitaiy hearth that evening, 
as we have said, listening to the peals of thunder that 
reverberated among the rocks, and shook the little 
house to its foundation, looking out at the quick suc- 
cessive flashes of vivid lightning that illumined bis 
little uncurtained window, and certainly afforded him 
no very cheerful subject for thought. One would 
have imagined that under the circumstances he would 
have taken refuge in bed and in sleep from bis solitary 
dreariness, or that at least he would have hung some- 
thing up as a curtain before his window to shut out 
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the blinding flashes. He did neither, for he was not 
afraid, only drearj ; and the raging of the storm, the 
-wild moaning of the wind, the down-drenching rain 
and hail, which occasionally beat against the panes of 
glass as though thej would break through, and par- 
ticularly the rolling of heaven's artillery, seemed to 
cut him off from all human kind. He felt unusually 
alone that night. 

But this was a state of loneliness he had no inten- 
tion of continuing, and things would look a little 
different when the house was decently furnished, and 
he had a pretty little wife to look after everything. 

Not that he had ever seen Lena employed in house- 
work, excepting of the lightest description. She 
always looked as neat and trim as a flower, no speck 
of dust upon her. Just so he should like her always 
to look, but no doubt she knew how to do things. 
Her mother was clean, and notably neat and trim 
amidst her work, and good-looking too, for her time 
of life. She had been a pretty little girl, no doubt, 
when Hartmann married her — such another as her 
daughter, though not quite such a little beauty. Yes, 
he should always like his wife to look neat and clean, 
and well dressed. He was no German, to wish to 
put her into men's work, and he liked a comfortable 
home when he had the means of procuring one. 
Lena should have help, a strong German girl for all 
the rough work, such a one as Bertha. 

He sat musing over his pipe by the hearth, with the 
thunderstorm raging furiously without, shaking his 
doors and windows, and sending its bright vivid flashes 

N 2 
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all over the room ; but he was so full of thoughts 
of the future that he uoticed it very little, and the 
lapse of time less. 

He rose at length, just as the storm was quieting 
down a little, and going to his cupboard cut off a 
wedge of bread and cheese, bringing out also a large 
mug, and a bottle of stout, prepared to take his soli- 
tary supper. 

'* So the little girl has fairlj driven that young 
sprig Hartig off!*' he said to himself, as he munched 
his crust, moistening it with draughts of beer, before 
preparing for bed. '^ I began to think it was a gone 
case, especially as that old covetous fool Hartmann 
seemed to take to the boy ; but it's clear she wouldn't 
have bim» and now the course is open to me, and 
hang me if I'll go oyer toi-morrow without having the 
matter settled. 

The morrow broke calmly and fairly over every- 
thing, only the sweeter and fresher for the storm. 
The whole face of nature was brighter for its baptism, 
and the birds were rejoicing in the abundant harvest. 
The sun was shining gloriously, when Johnson, having 
raked the ashes of his fire together, and thrown on 
some fresh wood, opened his door, and went outside 
to fill his kettle from the bucket. It was empty, and 
he began listlessly letting it down the well. As he 
did so he stood looking towards the gully where 
Lena's fountain was sending down a miniature cas- 
cade, all froth and foam. It was a pretty picture 
even from his point of view ; but it was not the foam 
of the creek that attracted his attention, it was a flash 
of blue among the trees, just above the spring, thai 
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clear bright blue that betrays itself even in the dis- 
tance, and which he already knew qiiite well. 

** What was Lena doing out so early ? " thought 
he, for there was no mistaking the little figure that 
presently came tripping back, any more than the soft 
blue of her dress. He left the bucket down the well, 
waiting to be drawn up, and stood leaning on the 
roller, looking down the gully. He had to watch and 
wait also for his glimpses of blue, for intervening 
trees would tantalizingly obstruct his vision, and 
when he was least expecting it the blue robe would 
disappear, or flash into sight. 

** What was she doing so early down the gully ? " 
and he looked with jealous eyes as far back as he 
could see, but not another shadow of a human figure 
was in sight. 

** After all," he said, thoughtfully, " she may only 
be taking a walk before breakfast ; and a good thing 
too, for the roses on her sweet young face. It is a 
fine morning after the rain." And he leisurely drew 
up his bucket, overflowing with water, and filled his 
kettle, went in, and hanging it over the blaze, he 
again went and stood in the door- way. 

" Such a storm as there was last night, strange if 
some mischief was not done," he thought, as he 
strolled round his property ; but only a few broken 
limbs and branches lay scattered about. The house 
lay low, sheltered too by an enormous bowlder, and a 
cluster of trees — cherry and wattle — tbat meekly bent 
their heads to the storm, and rose up refreshed, un- 
hurt. Coming back to the house he went slowly up 
the hill at the back. That gave him a direct view of 
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his neighbour's premises. He might get a chance of 
another glimpse of blue as it neared the house ; and he 
was right ; he was just in time to see Lena, with her 
hands full of flowers, coming in at the garden gate 
before she disappeared within doors. 

'* Hallo ! neighbour Hartmann has not escaped the 
storm ! " he suddenly exclaimed, as his eje suddenly 
fell on the half broken-down chimney, and then pass- 
ing on caught » glimpse of the fallen tree, which still 
crowded the little garden at the side of the house. 

" So, the storm has been busy there, has it ? " he 
said, with a cool review of its ravages. " Ah ! the 
house lies higher, and would catch the full brunt of 
it." Then, with a hasty glance round to see that his 
own men were at work on the land he was clearing 
for a next year's crop, he began hurriedly descending 
the height he had gained, and strolled off in the 
direction of the Hartmanns. 

" The storm has given you some trouble, I see," he 
said to Johanne, as he suddenly came upon him and 
his brother at the back of the house, where they were 
mixing mortar, and making preparation for repairing 
the damage of the past night. 

*' Soh ! " replied Johanne, with the appropriate 
intonation, digging his spade into the half-mixed heap 
without looking up. 

** A near touch, I must say ! " continued Johnson. 
" It*s well that it is no worse." 

" That's not all," said Wilhelm, straightening his 
back, and pointing in the direction of the prostrate 
tree. " This and that together will take us a full 
day's work to set right, and we are busy," 
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" Well, man, it's bad enough, but if it had killed 
any of 70a it might have been worse ; and it don't 
appear to have done that," said Johnson surlily, 
walking towards the back door. He and '^ the lads " 
did not get on well together. 

" You might give us a hand ! " Wilhelm shouted 
after him, with a sly wink at his brother. But 
Johnson did not, or pretended not to, hear them. 

There was nobody in the room. The breakfast 
was all in waiting, with its white cloth, heaps of 
snowy cakes, some bearing the requisite sour flavour 
for the German palates, others sweet, fresh, and pure, 
as good English bread ever is ; cakes and loaves were 
there in abundance. Slices of ham were on a dish by 
the fire, waiting the arrival of the master, and the 
aroma of the freshly made coffee filled the room. It 
was rather a different looking breakfast that awaited 
him in his own house, and fully conscious of the differ- 
ence he turned out again, and strolled round the house. 

Here Herr Hartmann was busy with one of his 
men, chopping off the branches of the huge tree that 
had been struck down by the lightning, and whose 
seared leaves bore testimony to its passage. He 
looked up as Johnson came round, with his customary 
surly Geiman salutation, and rested a moment on his 
axe. 

" Sad work the storm has made for you," said 
Johnson. '^ It was a dreadful bad night." 

" Soh ! " said Hartmann, resuming his axe ; " it 
might have been worse." 

" I was too low for the storm to reach ; it has done 
me no harm," said Johnson self-congratulatingiy. 
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^' Have joa another axe haodj ? Everj stroke 
telU in a job like this. Here, Tom can give me his, 
and he can go on with his work elsewhere." 

^ Not now," said Hartmann, raising himself again, 
and glancing up at the sun. '^ We'll go in to the 
breakfast first ; and if jon'll come in too, I'll be glad 
of jour help afterwards." 

That suited Johnson exactly ; he was willing 
enough to leave hb kettle to boil itself drj for the 
sake of a seat at saeh an appetizing table. He was 
not fond enough of his own cookery or of his own 
society to refuse ; besides, he bad something to say 
to Hartmann, and he could choose no better time than 
after breakfast, when they would be both alone 
together. 

So he once more followed round to the sitting-room^ 
pleasant and fi*esb, with open windows and wild 
flowers on the mantel, where they were soon joined 
by the lads ; and this time Mrs. Hartmann and Lena 
were there to greet them. 

Lena looked a veritable white roee this morning. 
The pretty blush tints had all gone, the ''good morn- 
ing " was a very timid utterance, and she crept to her 
mother's side and sat down so quietly that Johnson 
wondered if the storm of the past night had touched 
her as well as the house. 

"I suppose you were none of you hurt by the 
lightniug, Mrs. Hartmann ? " he presently asked. 

*' Oh no, we were quite safe, only frightened," she 
replied, her quick woman's wit understanding the 
glance he turned at Lena, whose eyes were downcast^ 
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aD(l her knife and fork nervously busy with the ham 
upon her plate. 

*' Frightened I Well, I don't wonder at that ; the 
lightning was something more than usual : however, 
it will clear the air a bit, and do some good, if it has 
done harm ; and what harm it has done about here 
can soon be remedied, as far as I see." 

" That's so," replied Johanne slowly, *' but it has 
not let some folks off so well. That large haystack 
of old Schultz's was struck, and burnt to the ground. 

''Poor Schultz!" murmured Mrs. Ilartmann 
sympathizingly. 

" Serve him right ! " exclaimed Hartmaun, with a 
sneer. ** He's an old fool ; I always told him he was 
wrong in building up his best stack under the trees ; 
but he would have his own way, like any woman. It 
was handy to the stable, and some such stuff, ho 
said." 

" Why didn't he cut the trees down, then ? " asked 
Johnson in surprise. 

'* Oh, he liked the look of the trees," sneered 
Hartmann. '' Some such romantic nonsense as 
that — an answer that would have better suited our 
Lena." 

Lena's pale lilies became roses again at the men- 
tion of her name. " Poor, dear old Mr. Schultz," she 
thought " How sorry I am that the storm has in- 
jured him. I know the tree he wanted to spare ; it 
is a beauty, and I don't wonder that he did not like 
to cut it down." She thought all this, but she did 
not venture a word. 
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''An old man and a practical farmer is not expected 
to give such reasons, and it seems it has cost him 
dear," returned Johnson, with his mouth half full of 
the delicate scones that he was hoping would be seen 
some day on his own tablej " I think you are a 
little hard on Lena, Hartmann ; girls may have their 
pretty notions, and there's no harm in them. For my 
part I would be willing to do anything for a pretty, 
dutiful little wife; anything in reason that would 
make her happy." 

" That was coming it rather strong," thought 
Johanne and Wilhelm as they looked at one another^ 
and the latter gave a knowing wink as he looked 
across at Lena. She on her part was looking up in 
simple wonder at the dark brows and heavy face of 
her would-be suitor, wondering whether it would be 
possible for any wife to be made happy by him, put- 
ting herself out of the question altogether. 

'^ He means something now," said Johanne to his 
brother, as they resumed their work outside a few 
moments afterwards. 

" I bet Lena won't have him, whatever he means," 
said Wilhelm. 

'^ Father means that she shall, but I'm inclined to 
think Lena will be too much for them both," replied 
Johanne slowly, as he took up his spade, and sho- 
velled up some sand. 

Johnson did mean action ; the brothers were 
perfectly right ; and Hartmann was quite prepared 
for the first words he uttered when he got outside to 
the tree again. 

" It's a case of to be, or not to be, Hartmann. 
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Have yon made up jonr mind to let me have your 
daughter or not ? " 

'^ I thought you knew my mind on the subject long 
ago/' said Hartmann, leisurely picking up his axe and 
feeling along its blade. 

'^I thought I did too/' said Johnson doggedly. 
''But latterly I began to fancy that I was mistaken. 
That young storekeeper has been dancing round so 
often, I didn't know but what you would rather have 
him." 

" That was your own fault. You kept right away 
for so long that one might well think you had 
changed your mind. I don't want to throw my 
daughter on any one. There's no need to hurry ; 
she's a young thing yet, and may have many suitors. 
Still, if you are still in the same mind, so am I." 

" And there's nothing in the way with young 
Hartig ? Dash the fellow's impudence. I could 
have knocked him clean out of his trap when he 
drove up last night." 

'' Nothing at all. Lena wouldn't listen to him. 
He's no bad chance either ; and I won't deny that, 
believing you were fighting shy as you call it, I was 
pretty mad with her for sending him off as she did." 

** Maybe, she may do the same with mo ! " 

" LfOt her do so, that's all," said Hartmann, turning 
white with passion, at the mere suggestion. " My 
daughter must do my will, or I have done with her." 

" Oh, well," said Johnson contentedly, " if she 
knows your will, and is bound to do it, it will make 
matters more easy to me ; and mind you, the moment 
the marriage is over you shall have the deeds of that 
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tstrip of laud you want. That's fair, I think. I'll 
try my luck some time to-day at any rate,** and, 
taking up auother axe, he commenced chopping with 
vigour, stroke by stroke with Hartmann. 

The two men worked diligently together for an 
hour or two without exchanging more than a word or 
two, each doubtless indulging his peculiar line of 
thought. Then Johnson threw down his axe, and 
went home to look after his own work, merely signi- 
fying as he went that he should be round again in 
the course of the day. 

The shadows of the evening were once more 
falling around. A very different evening it was to the 
last — fair and calm and balmy — when he again 
turned his footsteps to Hartmann's. The tree had 
all been cleared away, all but the bare trunk, which 
still lay outside the fence ; the very fence itself had 
been repaired, and something like order restored to 
the disturbed flower beds. As he approached the 
gate he caught sight of Lena herself coming slowly 
down the gully, swinging her hat by its string, and 
looking on the ground as she walked. 

He turned from the gate, and went deliberately to 
meet her, not quite with the assurance he would have 
felt a few weeks back, for the truth is he did not feel 
so certain of success since hearing of Carl's dismissal. 
Still he was resolved to know at once what she had 
to say on the subject, and that without further 
delay. 

She looked up in surprise as he came up with her, 
and turning round, accompanied her in her walk. 

'' This is a pleasant evening after the rain," he 
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began in as agreeable a manner as he conld assume, 
the old hackneyed phrases coming up first. 

" Yes, very," said Lena, wondering whether he had 
come all that way only to tell her that. 

" You're fond of walking out ? " 

" Yes, sometimes," she answered, opening her blue 
eyes rather widely on him. 

" Well, of course I've something else to say," he 
exclaimed in desperation, as though he had read her 
thoughts. ** There is no manner of use, so far as 
I can see, in beating about the bush any longer. I 
may as well come to the point at once. The fact is I 
have some money, a good bit of land, and a comfort- 
able house, at least one that can be made comfortable, 
but no wife in it, and I'd rather have you for a wife, 
Lena, than any one else in the world, if you'll only say 
yes." 

It had come to this after all. Lena stood perfectly 
still in her utter dismay. She could find nothing to 
answer this man. 

He did not exactly take her silence for consent, 
though it encouraged him to proceed. 

" I have the good will of your father ; he won't 
stand in the way ; and it needn't be long about either, 
because I have been in and out so long, and you must 
have seen that I liked you, Lena." 

" No, I haven't," stammered poor Lena, half ready 
to cry in her perplexity ; " at least not in that way ; " 
and she began to walk very fast indeed. " I'm not 
thinking of being anybody's wife, Mr. Johnson," she 
desperately exclaimed. " I'm not much more than a 
child, and need not think of being married for years." 
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" Your father thinks you no longer a child, and he 
says he'll give you to me. You won't go agen his 
wishes ? " 

" If he wishes that, I must," said Lena, with flushed 
face, and hands that tremhled hetween fear and anger, 
as she caught at the garden gate, and hurried forward 
to the house as if she feared he would detain her. 
** You must not ask me, Mr. Johnson ; I can never 
marry you," she added desperately, as she entered the 
door. 

He caught her hand, exclaiming, " Why not ? " 

"I do not like you, — I never, never shall," she 
answered, trying to draw away her hand, the hot 
tears in her eyes and her lips in a quiver. 

" So that's your answer, is it ? " exclaimed John- 
son in a rage, as he threw aside the little hand he 
held . She darted like a stricken deer to the foot of 
the stairs, but was startled by a vehement " Stop ! " 
shouted in a voice she knew too well to disobey. 

" You've had your say, girl ! Now hear mine," 
continued her father passionately. " I've had enough 
of this nonsense. Mr. Johnson has done you the 
honour to ask you to be his wife, and I say you 
shall ! I give you till to-mon*ow to think over it. If 
you then consent to do as I bid you, well ; if not, you 
darken my doors no longer ; out you go. I will have 
nothing further to do with you ! " 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



FLIGHT. 



Half-choked with hysterical sobs, Lena fled to her 
room, with feet that trembled beneath her, and for 
the first few moments she lay upon her bed, quiver- 
ing with dismay and anger, yet almost prostrated by 
the yery yehemence * of her feelings. She remained 
for a long time almost motionless. Then a sudden 
reyulsion of feeling came oyer her. She rose, and 
began collecting a few things, and filling a carpet 
bag. That done, she arranged her boxes, that 
whereyer she went they might be sent after her. 
That she knew her mother would see to. There was 
but one determination uppermost in her heart, now 
home was no longer a place for her. She could not 
possibly obey her father in this, so she would go, 
and not sufier the indignity of being thrust out. 

She was still moving about her room, putting away 
her little treasures, and quietly crying over them as 
she did so, when a little tap came at her door, and 
her mother crept softly in, her pale face and red eyes 
telling that she also had been swept by the storm. 
She burst out afresh as she saw her daughter's tears. 
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" Oh Lena, my child, my child ! how can yon 
hrave your father so ? " 

'* Mother dear, I could not have that man. I told 
him so. How can father wish to make me? He 
has no right — no right, though I am his daughter. 
It would be wicked — very wicked; you know it 
would." 

" Ah ! but you might have had the other. There 
was nothing objectionable in him; and be was well 
enough off to have satisfied your father, and could 
have given you such a nice home." 

" But I could not like him either — not well enough 
to marry him, mother; and I don't want to marry« 
Oh, father is cniel — very hard and cruel;" and Lena 
began to weep bitterly. 

'^ He is your father, my child, and he thinks it is 
right that you should do as he bids you." 

'^ And I always have till now. Kut this is a great 
thing — a thing to make one happy or wretched for 
life. Oh, mother, I could not do it,^ if he was to kill 



me." 
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But what will become of you, my Lena? what 
will you do? He is so angry, so wrathful, so bent 
on having his own way. If you could only go away 
somewhere for a time-^just till his anger blows over. 
Oh dear! oh dear!" 

" Never mind, mother," said Lena, wiping her eyes 
and kissing her, putting both her soft arms round 
her neck caressingly. "I'll think of a plan; but you 
had better know nothing about it till I send for my 
boxes. I'll go away for a time, and then perhaps 
that dreadful Johnson will give me up; and father 
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won't mind my coming home again. You needn't 
be afraid, mother dear; I shall be quite eafe. I 
know where to go first; but don't ask me where, be- 
cause of father. So good night, mother; Til write 
you letters. Look for them in the trunk of the tree 
by the spring; I'll get them put there for you. 
Grood-night! I hear father coming back from the 
stable. Don't let him find you here." 

She gently put her mother out, and closing the 
door, sat down to think. 

No; it would never do to wait till to-morrow. 
She could not face her father again with the answer 
she alone coald give him. She must go at once, and 
as soon as all was quiet. So with beating heart ^he 
sat and listened. 

It seemed as if they never would all go to bed 
that night She heard her mother creep away to her 
room, and by-and-by Johann and Wilhelm threw 
down their heavy boots on the floor and went off to 
theirs. Bertha had been asleep for hours; but her 
father still sat smoking below. The smell of the 
tobacco was unusually strong. Still, it was not late 
— ^not much past nine o'clock, and the moon was 
only just rising. She could wait. 

She looked round her little room as she sat waiting 
and listening on the side of the bed, and wondered 
whether it would ever be hers again. So many 
happy hours she had spent in it over her books and 
work. There were little drawings, too, still hanging 
on the walls: creditable drawings — one or two in 
crayons; among them the veritable old gum by the 
spring— all her own work. The dear little room; it 

o 
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had never seemed so dear to her before. Oh^ why 
had she not continued a child ? Why had every one 
insisted that she was one no longer ? 

By-and-by the house fell into a deep silence, only 
occasionally disturbed by the men's deep snoring. It 
was half-past nine now. Lena heard the loud tick- 
ing of the clock as she crept down stairs and passed 
on tip-toe through the sitting-room. The great dog 
stirred and growled a little as she softly opened the 
door, and stood out in the moonlight, but a word from 
her soon silenced him. Dearly would she have liked 
to take him with her, for she was a little afraid. She 
had never been out so late before, and certainly never 
alone; but she dared not venture to unchain him, 
though he tried hard to induce her to do so, running 
to the end of his chain, and whining till she began 
to fear he would be heard. So, with a tearful gaze 
back at the home she was leaving, she ran swiftly 
across the vineyard and out at the road, just where, 
on that memorable day, she had spoken to Lindsey. 
She was like he bad been now — homeless — driven 
from her father's house. Like him, too, she was 
going for refuge to a place where she knew they 
would not shut her out. For the night, at least, she 
was going to Pauline Schultz. 

What a strange stillness rested over all ! She could 
hear her own swift, light footsteps so distinctly. The 
road had dried up quickly, and in the middle, at least, 
was very firm and hard. She kept chiefly to the 
middle: the shadows of the trees at the sides looked 
so dark and dismal. Sometimes opossums ran in her 
very path, uttering their singular chirr-chiiT. Some- 
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times a mo-poke breathed its plaiutive cuckoo-like 
note oyer her head ; or a magpie half-roused up with 
a stave or two of rippling melody. These were all 
common country sounds enough, and Lena was a 
country girl, and familiar with them all ; but, some- 
how, all these sounds were very different to her now 
that she was alone — at night, too. And the feeling 
of loneliness and sadness intensified her fears. 

Still, on she sped, wrapping her dark cloak round 
her, and meeting no one. Once indeed, as she ap- 
proached a cross road, the sound of two or three men, 
singing loudly, as if they had been drinking, and 
were still under its influence, made her terribly 
afi*aid. She crept behind a great log, and hid herself 
in the shadow till they had passed, her heart beating 
violently to the sound of their footsteps and voices. 
She ran on very swiftly after that, yet somehow the 
way had never seemed so long before. 

It was a bright glorious night too, but Lena was 
in too much trouble to notice its beauty. She was 
longing to be sheltered in kind loving arms, to be 
soothed with tender loving words ; and the memory 
of Pauline's former sympathy made her hurry on 
faster still. 

At last. There was the dear old gateway, there 
stood the quaint old house with its high-peaked roof 
and cross beams, and funny little windows. Best of 
all there was Pauline's little bedroom casement ; a 
light was shining through the white curtains with 
wooing softness. Pauline was not in bed. The 
dogs began their low baying, but they presently 
knew her, and ceased, a word reassuring them. How 

o 2 
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shoald she make Paalioe hear without disturbing the 
rest ? She stooped and picked up a pine cone from 
nnder the great pine near the gate, and threw it up 
at the window. Would Pauline notice it ? Yes, she 
drew aside the curtain, and opening the window 
looked out. 

Lena held up both arms to her. 

''It's me, Lena Hartmann. Take me in, dear 
Pauline ! take me in ! " said the poor trembling child. 

" Lena. Child, wliat brings you here ? Stay, Fll 
be down in a moment ; we can talk afterwards," and 
Lena stood waiting and trembling till presently she 
heard the large door softly opened, and the next 
moment Pauline's soft arms were round her. 

She gave in then, shaking and crying and sobbing 
if as her heart would break, tiU all the strength 
seemed going out of her. 

'' You poor child ! something bad's the matter I 
can see, but never mind, you're safe here," and 
taking her up in her strong arms, she fairly carried 
her in, and straight up to the little room, where she 
placed her on her white curtained bed, and ran softly 
down again to get some restorative. 

'' Is anything the matter, Pauline ? " asked old 
Schultz, putting his head out of the door adorned 
with a red tasselled night-cap. 

*' It's Lena Hartmann, father. Something's gone 
wrong at home, and I suppose she has run away, 
we'll know all about it in the morning. I'll just give 
her something, and put her straight into my bed." 

Lena came gradually out of the faint into which she 
had fallen — partly the result of the last few hours, 
partlj the effect of her hurried flight through the 
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darkness — to find herself in kind affectionate keeping, 
for Pauline was a warm-hearted friend, and never 
did anything bj halves. True she had been very 
angry with Lena, had denounced her as a cold- 
hearted little flirt, when she heard from Carl's sisters 
their version of their brother's dismissal. She had 
indeed half vowed never to have anything to do 
with her again; but that resolve all melted away 
when looking down from her window into the moon- 
light beneath she saw the two arms stretched out to 
her, and the imploring voice so pitiably entreating 
for shelter. 

" And now, my child," said Pauline, in a kind but 
decided tone, as she saw with satisfaction that her 
remedies were effectual, " now, my child, you are not 
to speak nor move, but just let me undress you, and 
then go to sleep as fast as you like. You may talk 
away in the morning.*' 

It was so kind of Pauline, and Lena was only too 
glad to submit. In a very little time she was 
luxuriantly lying in Pauline's great feather bed, the 
curtains slightly drawn round her, and long before 
her friend retired to the sofa bed she had contrived 
for herself, the poor child's eyes were closed in heavy 
slumber. 

'' I am glad she can sleep, poor little thing," said 
Pauline, as she took a parting glance at her before 
she put out the light. *' How she trembled. I was 
afraid she was going to be very ill, but I think the 
rest and sleep will save her.'' 

The sun had only just peeped over the edge of the 
horizonr when Lena woke, with that strange feeling 
that almost every one experiences on 'wakivv'j^ w^ vcl 
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new quarters. Pauline's room was the practical as 
Lena's was the poetical Everything was for use, 
hut unadorned, with the exception of the hed, and 
that was neatly draped. Elsewhere great uncovered 
hoxes, most of them hearing in large letters upon 
them " P. Schultz, passenger by the Fraasian,^^ were 
devoted to various purposes — to seats, to toilet-table, 
to wash stand. The floor was perfectly clean, but 
had neither matting nor carpet upon it In fact, the 
only attempts at graceful adornment were the cur- 
tains, at bed and window, and these alone redeemed 
the room from utter bareness. 

It was strange to Lena to wake up in such a room 
as this. Her eyes fell first on Pauline, as she stood 
with bare neck and shoulders at the square glass put- 
ting up her hair in those determined-looking plaits 
that so many German girls delight in. How strong 
she looked. There was sound comfort in those soft 
fleshy arms, if there was not much grace. But there 
was more pleasure in the bi'ight competent-looking 
face as it turned suddenly upon her, mesmerized by 
the blue eyes that had been scrutinizing her for the 
last few moments. 

" Ah ! you look something better this morning, 
though a pale little morsel yet ! " was the cheerfnl 
greeting she received. *' You had best lie still, and 
I'll bring you some breakfast, and then you shall tell 
me all, for I'm sure you have something to tell." 

" Yes," said Lena, simply, sinking wearily on her 
pillow, and Pauline quickly donned her short work- 
ing jacket and prepared to go down. 

*' Go to sleep again, till I bring you your breakfast, 
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like a good child, and then we'll have it all out," she 
said with a friendly nod, as she disappeared. 

But Lena could not do that; she was even too 
restless to lie, so she got up and dressed, and when 
Pauline brought her a nice warm breakfast of coffee, 
eggs and hot cakes, she found her seated on the box 
at the open window, looking dreamily out on the hills 
in the distance, sad and white as the lilies in the 
garden. 

" YouVe disobeyed orders," said Pauline, merrily, 
shaking her head. '' Pm afraid that's what you are 
rather given to do, Miss Lena, and that is the secret 
of this trouble." 

" Pm afraid so," said Lena simply and gravely. 

" What's the trouble now ? " continued Pauline, 
after seeing the coffee and one of the cakes under 
way. " Not poor Carl this time. By-the-bye, you 
treated that poor fellow rather badly. Why couldn't 
yoa take him ? Surely he was young enough, and 
good enough for anything ! " 

'' I couldn't love him, though," said Lena, blushing 
deeply. 

"Ah, that comes of your novel reading. I knew 
it would. You haven't found your hero yet ; that's 
ity I suppose ? " 

It was not though. The hero was found, only 
Carl Schultz was not he. 

" If it is not Carl, who is making the mischief, may 
I ask ? for of course with such a fascinating little 
lady some fellow must be in it Has Johnson proved 
a trouble again ? " 

And then Lena poured her grief into very sym- 
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pathetic ears, for Pauline disliked him as much as 
Lena could desire, and was terribly angry with 
Hartmann for his harsh and unjust treatment of his 
child. 

"However, it's just like him," every one knows 
Hen* Hartmann for a hard, driving man, and if he 
would be willing to sell his daughter to the highest 
bidder he don't deserve to have a daughter, and I for 
one say you did right to come away before worse 
happened." 

"It was better than being turned out,". said Lena 
sadly. " And it's only like going away for a time 
till it's all blown over. Mother was willing." 

"It's the only thing that could be done," said 
Pauline decidedly. 

" And I came here because you were all so kind," 
said Lena, putting her arms round her friend. 
" And now if I can get an easy situation. I can 
do all sorts of needlework. I always make my own 
dresses. I know how to do plenty of things." 

" Oh, we'll find you a nice place, never fear. 
We'd be glad to keep you here, but it's so near home, 
and would not do." And Pauline sat down on the 
corner of the box to think. 

" I'd like to keep you here, dear, and so would 
father and mother, but it won't do. Well, I'm going 
to take some of my butter, it's prime this week, to 
the Halmanns, about nine miles from this. You 
shall go with me. They'll give you a welcome, and 
help you to what you want too, if I only give them 
the word." 
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REFUGE. 

QuiNTON Pabk had been the scene of much internal 
commotion for some time. Preparations of an unusual 
kind were evidently going forward among the ladies 
of the house. Needlework was decidedly in the 
ascendant, but the great difficulty appeared to be the 
getting any external aid in their extremities. There 
was so much to do and so few to do it, for the ladies 
of the family had many onerous duties devolving on 
them, and as the time drew nearer that was to make 
Mary Qulnton a bride, the necessity of obtaining 
further assistance became imperative. 

Where was it to be obtained ? That was the rub; 
and Mary Quinton was quite in despair, when a 
friend from a neighbouring township, driving in for a 
little gossip, delighted them all with the intelligence 
that she could procure them the prettiest, neatest, 
most handy little workwoman they had ever seen, who 
could come to them at once, and was just the very 
thing they required. 

" Oh, let her come at once, Mrs. Allen, as soon as 
ever she can," exclaimed mamma and daughters in 
chorus, revived at the prospect of help. " I am sure 
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we shall be cmlj too glad to engage her pennanentlj 
if she likes. There is always so mach to do," added 
maifiTna, ^ Anj niee giii might find a pleasant home 
here, and it wonld be excellent for poor Sophie ! " 

** I saw her at the Hahnanns," returned Mrs. Allen. 
^ She was doing a little work for them, and I thought 
of joa and dear Muy at OBoe. She's a pretty little 
creatore, almost too good for a workwoman, but there 
was some disagreement at home, I believe. At any 
rate yon will be the gainers, for she is certainly very 
handy with her needle, and wcM-ks beaatifally.'' 
And do yoQ think we can get her ? ** 
I am sore of it, for fearing that any one else 
should runaway with her, I half engaged her for you. 
All you have to do is to send word by me, and they 
will drive her over.** 

" Or we could send for her." 

'' Quite unnecessary. They are always driving about 
with orders, and can just as well bring hei as not. I 
will let them know, and I am sure they will bring her 
at once." 

And so it happened by a singular chance that Lena 
Hartmann and Lindsey Marvin were brought under 
the same roof, and each thoroughly unconscious of the 
other's presence, for Lena had never dared to ask the 
Halmanns if they knew him, or where he lived, and 
no little sprite had revealed it to her. Lideed, she 
thought sorrowfully that she should be going further 
from him, when she consented to the arrangement so 
kindly made for her by Mrs. Halmann, for her home 
was virtually closed to her, her father remained im- 
placable, and the only thing left for her to do was to 
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seek a situation. The Halmanns were, as Pauline 
said^ thoroughly kind-hearted people, and were 
delighted at getting her so well placed. 

" It is a lovely home, my child. You will be happy 
as the day," said Mrs. Halmann, and Lena thanked 
her, though she thought there were a good many 
ingredients needed to make up her happiness. 

A loYely ride, a great part of it through the scrub, 
took them to Quinton Park. The youngest son, a boy 
of fifteen, undertook to drive her, and he drove ivell. 
The day had been very warqi, but the sun had sunk 
very low in the west when they started^ and the 
shadows fell across thieir path, and the tops of the 
trees were crimson with the after-glow of sunset as 
they cantered pleasantly along. But Lena was too 
sad to care for anything round her. The necessity for 
leaving home and her inother was painful enough, but 
the circumstance which rendered it imperative, her 
father's continued and upreasonable anger, made it 
doubly so. Then too she was going entirely among 
strangers. Should she like them ? Would they like 
her? 

Above all, would Lindsey forget all about her ? She 
had not been able to place even one little note in the 
old tree before leaving. She had no one to trust with 
such a delicate mission, not even Pauline — not Pauline 
of aU others — who would laugh at her romantic 
notions^ and denounce them at once. No, but if he 
loved her, he would surely in some way contrive to 
find her out. 

• She had heard twice from her mother — twice 
Pauline had contrived to see and give into her own 
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hands her daughter's notes, so the old gum-tree 
remained innocent of anj postal delivery, and the little 
cascade rushed harmlessly by without a secret in its 
keeping. 

There had been a terrible breeze at home, when in 
the morning Lena's flight was discovered. Herr 
Hartmann fumed, and foamed, and stamped about 
with passion, and upon the head of his timid, long- 
suffering little wife the full brunt of the storm fell. 

Johnson took another view of the matter, and laid 
the blame of the whole transaction at Herr Hartmann's 
door. 

" If you had left me to manage my own matters," he 
exclaimed angrily, '^ things would not have come to 
this pass. I own I was amazed by the point-blank 
refusal of the little girl, but maybe she was frightened, 
and you might have known it would do no good to 
try to force things at present. Time works wonders, 
and if you hadn't turned her out, I might have won 
her yet." 

But Herr Hartmann would listen to no reason. 
" She had gone, and she might keep away; at any rate 
she should never come back till she came to do his 
will, to obey," he growled. 

" That'll happen one of these days, you will see. I 
love your daughter, Hartmann, more than I thought 
I ever could love any girl, and I like her the more for 
her grit ; so, mind you, I don't give her up yet She 
will come back, and I will wait my time." 

" Who would have thought that mite of a child 
had such a spirit ? " said Johanne to his brother, as 
they went off to their work. 
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" Ah, I knew it was in her," said Wilhelm, " but I 
won't saj bnt that Johnson may prove right in his 
reckoning. She will get tired of living out, and will 
come home humbly enough bj-and-by. It*s a pity 
though she wouldn't take Carl Hartig, not that he's 
much of a favourite of mine, but he's far better than 
Johnson." 

Something of all this came to Lena's ears. She 
was grieved by her father's harsh words, for she was 
still his child, and would willingly have obeyed him 
-in anything else. She was distressed too for her 
mother's share in the storm — that on her unoffending 
shoulders so much should fall. But Johnson's words 
made her very angry, and only confirmed her in her 
determination— only made it more easy to suffer home 
banishment. 

" I never will have him, let him say what he will," 
said Lena, when Pauline repeated his prophecy, and 
her little foot was planted and her lips firmly set as 
she spoke, till Pauline, bursting out laughing, 
exclaimed teasingly, — 

" Greater changes than that happen every day, 
mein kinder-kinder." 

And now she was going still farther from home, 

and would very seldom be able to see even Pauline — 

she was the connecting link with both her home and 

Lindsey. She did not know that 

There's a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Bough hew them how we will. 

She knew nothing of the happiness of committing 
her way into those loving hands that can only lead 
aright ; at least, if latterly she was beginning to com- 
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prebend a little of such a guide, it was only as the 
blind man who, half restored, '* saw men as trees 
walking." 

Henrieb Halmann must have found the young lady 
a very dull companion. She was so busy with her 
own sorrowful thoughts that she often forgot to offer 
him a word in exchange for his. By-and-by he too 
lapsed into silence, so far as words went, contenting 
himself by whistling operatic music, in which he 
particularly excelled, and some of its sweetness stole 
into Lena's heart, and soothed her. 

They had to drive more slowly as they neared 
Quinton Park, for after the sun went down the shades 
of evening increased every moment, deepened by the 
very trees under which they had to pass. There was 
DO moon now, it was in its last quarter, and rose very 
late, and the faint glimmer of the stars was all they 
had to direct them. 

Young Halmann was perfectly equal to the task. 
He knew the road, so, apparently, did his horse, for 
they encountered very few jolts, and no mishaps of 
any kind. When at last he drew rein and stopped the 
horse, with the sudden exclamation of — " Here we 
are, this is the park ! " it was almost too dark to see 
anything. Lena could just discern the dim outline 
of two large gates as Henrich flung them wide open, 
and led the horse through. He closed them after him 
with a clang, and springing up again drove carefully 
down a long carriage drive, with trees of some sort 
on either hand. Lena could not see, but the night 
air brought the rich fragrance of many flowers as 
they went past, and she felt that she was surrounded 
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by their beauty. Here and there, indeed, fair lilies 
made themselves visible by their exceeding purity and 
whiteness. 

Presently bright lights were seen gleaming through 
the trees as from many windows. Another moment, 
and they came to the back of a large house, and the 
trap stood still in the full glare of lamp light from the 
back entrance of a large hall. 

Confused by the li^ht so suddenly bursting on them 
from the darkness, timidly conscious of the strange 
faces that came out to receive them, amidst the 
excitement and bustle of the reception, Lena at last 
found herself standing on the flight of steps by the 
hall door, in the midst of the purple, and ruby, and 
yellow brilliance that was pouring through the 
stained glass windows on either side the door, looking 
dreamily down on the removal of her boxes from the 
trap. There were two female servants and one male, 
so far as she could see of the household of Quinton 
Park. One of the young ladies was present also, 
giving directions. She knew it must be a Miss 
Quinton by the kind pressure of the hand, and the 
welcome she gave her. But she started suddenly and 
trembled all over. Was she dreaming? Was anything 
the matter with her, or was it really Lindsey running 
up the steps with his hands full of her smaller boxes? 
No, it was no dream, it was himself, and he recog- 
nized her too, as he put down the luggage, and 
involuntarily his hand went up to his cap. There 
was a mute expression of surprise and pleasure in his 
face. She answered it as fully — that was all. It was 
difficult to tell which had ascendancy, the surprise or 
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the pleasure ; for the next moment Lena was hurried 
awaj in doors, and taken up a broad staircase at once 
to a prettj room which she was given to understand 
was to be her own, far more luxuriantly furnished 
than the little one at home, and then, with her boxes 
round her, was left to take full possession of a chest 
of drawers, and a small wardrobe, that the boxes 
might be taken out of her way. 

** We have a lumber-room for the boxes," said Miss 
Charlotte. " You will be able to get at your things 
more pleasantly in the drawers ; and now, my dear," 
she continued kindly, '* make yourself quite at home. 
You will find water and every requisite. I will come 
for you in an hour and take you to see mamma and 
my invalid sister. You will generally sit at work in 
her room, and we shall be so glad if you can help to 
make her happy, she has so few pleasures, poor 
darling ! " and with a friendly nod she went off. 

Lena dreamily took off her hat and c^pe, and 
arranged her hair at the glass, but instead of opening 
her boxes at once, sat down in the comfortable easy 
chair to think. It was all so strange — so dream-like. 
She had to pinch her hand to assure herself that it 
was no dream. 

** Liudsey, how came he there ? Was this the 
place he had obtained? Did he live here?" and a 
quick fiash of joy ran through her heart at the mere 
thought " How strange if it really was so? Would 
he like it? Would he be pleased to see her in such 
a position? Surely he would not think she had come 
there simply because she had heard that he was 
there? " and the hot blood dyed her cheeks at the 
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bare idea that he should view her conduct in such an 
unmaidenlj light. 

But no, it could not be, he must have seen her 
utter astonishment, he must have seen her start of 
surprise even as she had seen his. 

She was very glad that he did not speak. She 
only hoped no one had seen him raise his hat, though 
after all that was a mere act of courtesy ; any stranger 
might have done it. 

Having come to that conclusion, she rose with a 
little sigh of satisfaction, and opening her boxes began 
laying ai¥ay the things in the drawers, or hanging up 
her dresses in the wardrobe. 

" It looks as though they want me to stop a long 
time," she said to herself, as she neatly arranged her 
things in the drawers, '' and I do not feel half so lonely 
now. I dare say I shall like it," and in spite of the 
anticipated formal presentation to Mrs. Quinton and 
her invalid daughter, Lena's heart felt lighter and 
happier than it had done since her flight from home. 
She went on briskly with her work, and by the time 
Charlotte Quinton came back to take her to her 
mother, the boxes were empty and the drawers neatly 
filled. 

" We are very busy indeed just now, Miss Hart- 
mann,'' said Charlotte as they went along the wide 
vestibule, out of which rooms opened on either side. 
"My sister's marriage is to come off so soon, and 
there is a graat deal to be done yet; but I understand 
you can help us nicely. We need some one with a 
little taste to give the finishing touch to work, and 
Mrs. Halmann says you are clever at this." 
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*' I am fond of it," said Lena modestly. *' I always 
like doing prettj things." 

" Ton are a pretty little thing yourself/' thought 
Charlotte, hnt she kept her thoughts to herself, and 
presently ushered her into her mother's presence. 

Not at all a formidahle introdaction. Mrs. Qain- 
ton could not have heen formal had she tried. She 
had just Charlotte's quick, hrisk, pleasant manner, and 
was just as kind in her welcome. 

With Sophie Lena's sympathies were very strong. 
Her large dark eyes and pale interesting face made a 
way into her heart at once, and when she learnt that 
a part of her duty would be to read and amuse her, 
she answered with a smile and a pretty flush that she 
was sure she would like it very much. 

That Sophie was pleased was quite sufficient to 
make Lena's reception very cordial with the whole 
family, and this they soon discovered, for after 
Lena had gone away to bed, Charlotte said cares- 
singly,— 

" Well, Sophie dear, is she not a pretty little thing? 
and is it not nice that we have found her for you now 
Mary is going ? " 

'' Yes, Lottie," said Sophie. ''I think I shaU like 
her very much. She seems both kind and gentle, and 
that is a great deal" 

Lena lay down on her bed that night feeling very 
much as though she had got into the middle of a 
fairy tale. Everything around her was so different 
to anything she had been used to, and she liked it 
exceedingly. It was so pleasant to her to tread on 
the soft grey rose-sprinkled carpet of her room. The 
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furniture was pale grey to correspond, toilet- table, 
chairs, looking-glass, and washstand. It was a dear 
little room, with its nice easy chair covered with 
grey chintz, also rose-sprinkled, drawn up so plea- 
santly before the window. She could see nothing 
now as she moved the curtain but the dark sky, and 
its twinkling stars. The morning would reveal the 
prospect ; she would rise early to enjoy it before her 
services were needed, for they had told her she would 
have very little to do before breakfast, as an old and 
valued servant of the family had already taken Mary's 
place with the invalid till she was up in the morning. 
The work had to be arranged before she could set to it. 

Lindsey went back to his little room over the stable 
after his sudden recognition of Lena in a strange 
maze. In what capacity was she there ? was one of 
the first questions he asked himself. He heard enough 
before he retired to answer that question. But why 
had she left home? Had her father suddenly become 
poor? If he had, it would give him the better chance 
of winning her ; for though his position in the Quin- 
ton's family had been greatly improved, he had not 
yet heard from England, and he knew sufficient of old 
Hartmann to feel assured of his avaricious nature^ and 
his design of gaining by the marriage of his daughter. 

Perhaps something had transpired at home that had 
compelled her to leave it — something cpnnected with 
her father's grasping nature. At any rate, here she 
was, and in some way they would find an opportunity 
of meeting. 

He also went to bed that night with a light heart, 
and his sleep was sweet. 

p 2 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

IN THE OLD GUM-TREE. 

It was a facfc little Lena's iDfluence over Lindsej 
Mervin had been of a most decided character ; it had 
permeated his whole being, and restored the dis- 
turbed current of his existence, for it had given him 
something to hope, something to look forward to. 

It is strange what a little thing will do this; what 
a tinj ray may be seen in a dark night. A little 
sympathy, a kind look or action, the ''thing of 
beauty which is a joy for ever," may each have its 
separate mission, chasing away the gloom and robing 
the future in loveliness. 

It was Lena's sweet face that first attracted him, 
but not so much for its beauty as for its sweetness 
Landing in South Australia full of bitter feelings 
for the harshness at home, he met with fresh disap- 
pointments on every side. Shut out from his own 
position in society, he had wandered off into the bush, 
and there encountered but little sympathy or kindness. 
It might have possibly been somewhat attributable to 
his own proud reserved nature. It is not an easy 
thing to shake off the influence of early surrounding*^ 
and to fraternize with the coarse, the rough, and 
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tmedacated. It ie not an easy thiog to throw uide 
the broad cloth, and assame the moleskia or blae 
serge. Lindaey at tnj rate did not find it e&ey, so 
he wandered about from place to place seeking rest 
and finding none, poorlj remanerated, Eometimee 
almost peDDilesa, and often nearly reckless of what 
became of him. 

A wanderer for five years, never hearing from 
home, never writing, onconscionsly hta footsteps had 
at last brought him nearer and nearer to Adelaide. 
Not that he had any thought of going thither, not 
indeed that he thought a great deal about it, it was 
a link in the chain of circumstances that may be 
traced in so many lives. To him it was to prove 
the pass^e from darkness to light, the shadow of 
a dark cloud rolling away and leaving a glory behind 
it 

He knew bo little of Lena, and yet he felt to know 
go much. It does not take long with some to es- 
tablish a sympathetic carrent, and it waa so in this 
case, the influence was mutual. 

And 00 it came to pass that his talents quietly 
made themselves kaown, and fortunately for him he 
had got amoDg those who could appreciate them. It 
happened too, rather opportanely for him, that Mr. 
Qniuton buffered this spriag from an attack of 
ophthalmia, which prevented his attending to his 
acooantB. They were falling sadly into arrears, 
yonng Quinton had little leisure and less inclii 
to take upon himself the office of clerk, when Lii 
quietly interposed. 

" If Mr. Quinton would allow him, he slioi 
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very glad to be of use," he told Harold Qumton one 
evening when he was bemoaning his father^s impaired 
sight. 

"He'll only be too glad, old fellow, if you can ! " 
was Harold's reply, facing suddenly round upon 
him in surprise. 

" Try me," was Lindsey's smiling reply. 

And they took him at his word, and found both 
his writing and accounts so superior to their own 
that his position was at once altered. The services 
of a man were immediately procured for all the general 
work, in the stable and elsewhere, but the more 
delicate garden work Lindsey pleaded to retain, be- 
cause he loved it, and it was good for him, enabling 
him also to give pleasure to others; and this was 
readily granted. 

So it happened at the time of Lena's appearance 
on the scene that Lindsey, in the same neat grey suit 
that had so puzzled her at the Hartigs, spent most of 
his time in the little office at the side of the house, 
writing under Mr. Quin ton's direction, .or dashing off 
letters from his dictation, or keeping the books as 
they had never been kept before, while of course his 
salary was increased, and his position in the household 
elevated. He had a nice little room assigned him over 
the office now; his old place over the stable had been 
given over to the new man. 

Lena rose from her sleep that morning refreshed 
and happy, she could scarcely tell why till the memory 
of that one moment at the threshold of the door re- 
turned to her. She was so curious to see the sur- 
rounding grounds of whose loveliness she could only 
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jadge by the glint of the white lilies and the perfume 
of flowers od the night air. 

" Oh, how lovely ! " was her first exclamation, as 
she stood at the window with the blind partly lifted 
peeping out on the scene before her — the green 
smooth lawn, with its fiower beds, crowned with 
beauty, belted in by fruit trees, some still in abundant 
blossom, some in leafy fruitage, rich in their spring 
verdure, for the summer's sun had not yet seared and 
withered up their freshness. 

Up to the topmost heights her eyes went lovingly, 
feasting on their beauty, and rejoicing in them as in 
a possession. By a strange mesmeric influence they 
were drawn down to earth again, to the green lawn, 
to the flowers, and to— Lindsey ! 

Yes, there he stood, she knew now that he was a 
resident of the place, for he was working among the 
flowers, and in his shift sleeves. How well he 
looked, how handsome, as he stood in the shade of 
an acacia-tree, tying up some drooping lilies. It was 
only a momentary glimpse she had of him, for the 
lilies were soon tied, and all unconscious of her re- 
gard he was off in another direction. An avenue of 
almond-trees hid him from her sight, but it was 
sufficient for her, he was near, and she was happy. 

After that everything seemed easy and pleasant. 
She loved pretty things, and was surrounded by them, 
for everything pretty was collected in Sophie Quinton's 
room, and here, or in the room adjacent, when the 
invalid wished to sleep or preferred to be alone, all 
Lena's work was concentrated. 

Sophie took greatly to her. She made up the sum 
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total of her pretty surroundings, and was soon won 
out of her shyness. She had read much, and was ahle 
to talk of books. She read well ; it was a pleasure 
to hear her, for her enunciation was clear, and her 
voice very sweet 

For two or three days she saw nothing more of 
Lindsey. His engagements confined him to the 
office, hers very closely to the workroom. There 
was a great deal to be done, and very little time to do 
it in, as Charlotte had said, and they had to press 
two or three friends into the services to finish off at 
the last. Lena threw herself heart and soul into the 
business. She was so pleased to be able to afford 
such effectual help, so glad that some one was to be 
made happy. Mary was a general favourite, the 
very servants would do anything for Miss Mary. 

The days had been very warm and languid, and 
Sophie had kept her room, the third evening was 
balmy and pleasant, and her . father carried her out 
to the little carriage he had succeeded in procuring 
from Adelaide under Lindsey's directions, and as far 
as possible like his design, and Lena walked gently 
up and down the garden paths that were smoothest 
and broadest, pushing the caixiage gently before her 
— it was very light and easy — and talking pleasantly 
as they went of many things. 

Turning a corner at some distance from the house 
they suddenly came upon Lindsey. He had seen 
them coming, and was gathering a little basket of fine 
strawberries, and coming forward, with lifted cap, he 
presented them to Sophie.'' 

** Oh, thank you ! They are very fine ! Will 
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yoa gather a few for Miss HartmanD, and let her see 
to what perfection you have brought them ? " she 
exclaimed with a pleasant smile. " We had never 
such strawberries before, though the soil is considered 
favourable," she continued, as Lindsey willingly went 
off to gather a few for Lena. " Mr. Lind»ey under- 
stands gardening so thoroughly, and indeed I do not 
know what he does not understand," she added with 
an arched look at him, as he brought back a large 
vine leaf full of large delicious berries^ and offered 
them to Lena, for which her low '* thank you," and 
the one upward glance of her blue eyes was sufficient 
reward. 

** I have learnt many things in the course of my 
life, Miss Quinton," he answered gravely. ** To some 
the knowledge that is above all others is 'know 
thyself,' a difficult acquirement to attain. I have 
learnt to think it supremely eminent ' to know the 
love of Christ which passeth knowledge.' " 

She did not answer hipa for some moments, but 
her eyes were downcast, and there were tears on the 
lashes. When she did speak there was a slight 
quiver in her voice as she replied, — 

" I understand a little about it ; very little. Your 
little book has not been entirely useless, Mr. Lindsey. 
I think I am learning what that means — the love of 
Christ." 

He looked at her with glad earnestness, as he 
replied, " It is better to know that love than to possess 
any other knowledge. We can only know it in its 
full beauty when * we see Him as He is.' " 

The carriage moved slowly forward, and Lindsey 
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kept respectfully bj its side. Lena's cheek was 
beautiful in its soft flush, aud her hand trembled as 
it rested on the back of the carriage. She could not 
trust herself to speaki She could only listen. 

" Do you know, Mr. Lindsey," Sophie presently 
began again, '* that I think your vocation is decidedly 
clerical Did you not tell me that you refused an ex- 
cellent living, causing excessive anger to your uncle 
and father, and resulting in your leaving England?" 

**Yes, I did," Lindsey answered with a slight 
glance at Lena, whose blue eyes were eagerly raised 
again. <' At that time I was not fitted for the sacred 
office. I was unsettled in my opinions. I would not 
proclaim truths from the pulpit which I neither loved 
nor understood. It was better to forfeit home, for- 
tune, and everything rather than so to perjure 
myself." 

'* I suppose you are right," said Sophie, thought- 
fully; " but it must have been rather hard for you, 
especially as your friends would not understand your 
motives.*' 

" It was — very hard ; and the lessons I have learnt 
since have been hard ones, but they have been 
salutary. I could not see it once — I see it now." 

" The English mail is nearly due, I think," said 
Sophie, presently ; ** you may hear from home 
then ? " 

"No," replied Lindsey, "I am afraid not; it is 
scarcely possible so soon." And lifting his hat he 
turned off in the direction of the creek at the extremity 
of the avenue, while the carriage moved slowly 
forward. 
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" Just a turn or two more, please," said Sophie — 
'' the eyening is so lovely — and then we must go in. 
I fancy," she continued presently, •* that Mr. Lind- 
sey is looking far from well. I do not know whether 
it is that he is confined too much to the desk. And 
he appears to have a slight, but disagreeable cough : 
it ought to be looked to. I shall tell papa he ought 
to send him out riding more frequently; and mamma 
must have a hint of it." 

Lena turned rather pale, and gave a little startled 
glance round. She could just see Lindsey. He was 
standing on the bank of the creek, where a fine old 
gum and a graceful willow mingled their branches 
together. He was watching her, and as she turned 
he raised his hand with something white in it, and 
slightly waved it towards the trunk of the old gum. 
She saw him deliberately place it in some hollow or 
crevice, and raising his hat, he again disappeared. 

She comprehended it at once. The old gum by 
the creek was to be substituted for the gum by the 
spring. Her heart fluttered so violently that she 
could scarcely draw her breath or push the carriage. 

" I think you are tired," said Sophie kindly. " I 
am rather tired, too, so we will go back at once. 
Mary will be waiting for me ; and you can finish 
your walk by yourself, for it is really too lovely for 
any one in health to remain indoors." 

The shadows were falling fast along the golden 
paths and deepening under the trees when Lena at 
last came out for her quiet walk alone. She had 
seen Sophie safely to her room, and performed one 
or two little offices for her before she was released; 
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then her time was entirely her own, for Mrs. Qainton 
would seldom allow her to work in the evening 
nnless she had had recreation of some sort during the 
daj. 

This evening there was company in the drawing- 
room, and through the large open windows came the 
dulcet notes of the piano. Lena, as she sauntered 
along the avenue, could hear Mary Quinton*s voice — it 
was rather a powerful one — and ** The Slave Singing 
at Midnight " rang melodiously through the perfumed 
air. 

She quickened her footsteps t s she got out of sight 
of the house, and hurried towards the creek. There 
was the old gum, and there was a small hollow in 
its heart — nothing conspicuous — ^little more indeed 
than a moderate slit — the rural post-offica She 
stepped on tip-toe — it was rather high up — ^and put 
in her hand. No, there was nothing, and the colour 
flushed hotly to her cheeks with disappointment. 
" Surely she was not mistaken? — there certainly was 
a note of some kind in his hand.'' And she walked 
about to find something that would elevate her a little, 
for at present only the tips of her fingers could reach 
it. 

A large fiat stone lay among the watercresses in 
the creek, half-washed by its waters. She rolled it 
rather laboriously to the foot of the tree, and stood 
upon it She could see to perfection now, far into its 
depths, and there most certainly was a glimpse of 
white. Another moment and the curiously twisted 
little missive was in her hand. She had it at last ! 

Trembling all over with excitement, she sat down 
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on the flat stone and eagerly opened it It was 
written in pencil, and only a line or two. 

'* Dearest Lena, — Our astonishment was mutual, 
hut mine, I think, was the greater. I am longing to 
know how it is you are here. Write and tell me. — 
Yonrs ever, Likdset." 

There was harely light enough, hut she had provided 
hei'self with pencil and paper, and with trembling 
fingers wrote back : — 

*• It is too dark to see what I write. I will write 
more indoors, and you shall have it early to-morrow. 
Father has made me very unhappy, but I am happy 
now. — Yours, Lena. 

She twisted up her little note, and with cheeks that 
were hot with maidenly blushes she slipped it into 
the novel post-office. Then rolling the stone on one 
side, she ran lightly back to the house, and to the 
shelter of her own room. 

Silly little Lena ! how she treasured that morsel of 
a note; how she looked again and again at the 
''Dearest Lena " of the commencement, and the signa- 
ture ** Yours ever." It was to all intents and purposes 
a sign and seal of his love, and she was radiantly 
happy. 

How was it that he could love her : he of such 
good birth and education — she a simple little country 
maiden? But he did; she knew it now if she had 
not known it before, and she would read, she would 
study more, that she might be worthy of him. 

She thought of that evening long ago when, seated 
dreaming at her little window, gazing along the 
gully, with its tree-crowded slopes and running creek, 
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she had seen the wearj, thirsty traveller stoop to 
drink at her foantain; how she had watched him 
slowly walking up the gully, with his swag upon his 
hack, and his soiled hlue serge dress, and recognized 
through all the signs of "gentle blood." 

She was right, and she was proud and happy in her 
discernment — proud and happy to have helped him 
in his time of need — proud and happy to have won 
his love. 

Her little fingers flew rapidly over the paper that 
might as she told him her tale — told it with that shy 
bashfulness a maiden would — told it rather b;^ hints 
than downright words. But he comprehended her. 

She had stolen out at earliest dawn to place it in 
the old gum letter-box, running like a timid fawn 
through the crisp morning air, and hurrying back a^ 
swiftly to her room, with her hands full of roses, 
which she had hastily gathered on her way back; 
and when he drew the missive from its concealment 
and saw the ladylike characters^ and the pretty 
quaintness of its composition, he knew that he was 
not making a foolish or unsuitable choice, and he felt 
proud of his little Lena. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE ENGLISH MAIL. 

Under one roof, after all the uncertaintj and 
difficalty and improbability of their ever meeting 
again ; it seemed almost too good to believe, and yet 
they were nearly as far apart as though miles lay 
between them, for though they saw each other daily 
— sometimes two or three times a day — they were 
never able to exchange anything but the commonest 
civilities. 

This was rather aggravating to Lindsey. and more 
than once he suggested the feasibility of making 
Miss Sophie a confidant ; but Lena pleaded in such 
extremity of terror for non-committal, and had so 
many reasons to give why at present things should 
remain as they were, that he was obliged to relin- 
quish his design. 

Meanwhile thQ approacing festivities were en- 
grossing much of Lena's time and attention The 
marriage was to take place in the middle of November, 
and the important day was ne&r at hand. Amidst 
the flutter of muslin and lace, the rustle of silks, and 
the gay clatter of the bridesmaids over the decora- 
tions and wedding presents, which in themselves 
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were something worth seeing, Lena at times found 
herself a little weary. It was a pleasant change to 
spend a qniet hoar with Sophie in her cool, lonelj 
room, working or reading, with open windows ; or 
among the flowers in the balcony, where she coald 
overlook the garden, now blossoming with roses, and 
occasionally catch a glimpse of Lindsey as he went 
in and ont of the office, or rode to or from the stables, 
for Sophie had given the hint to her father, and he 
kindly managed to make many errands for him which 
pleasantly varied his work at the desk. There was 
not a great deal to do in the garden in those days, 
what there was, was pleasant work — ^indeed it had 
already been so carefully tended that it was in the 
perfection of beauty. In the orchard red cherries 
were gleaming amongst their lovely foliage, and 
green fruit was forming everywhere. But the sun 
was getting very hot, and the same powerful rays 
that gave the cherries their rich tints, and began to 
tinge the sunny side of the apricot with amber, was 
also robbing the hills of their exquisite green, and 
searing their topmost heights. 

Lena was quietly happy among all these people ; 
they, no longer seemed strange to her. They were 
every one of them so kind and free, for they soon 
found out that she was well educated and unobtrusive 
also, and treated her accordingly, making her feel 
very much at home. But there were times when she 
yearned very much for a sight of her mother. She 
had never been a week from home before her noc- 
turnal flight, and now many weeks had passed. 

She had been particularly low-spirited one evening. 
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and Sophie noticiDg it inquired if she was not well, 
and then Lena told her her little history, why she 
had left her home, and her great desire to see her 
mother again. 

''I should think that might easily be managed/' 
said Sophie, full of sympathy ; '* could she not come 
to see you here ? " 

'* Oh, no ! " said Lena, in alarm at the thought, 
" father would never allow her, she dare not ! " 

" Oh, well, we will find out a way after all this 
wedding is over and the house is quiet again. You 
must write and appoint some meeting-place, and then 
Mr. Lindsey can drive you over, or, still better, you 
can ride," and Sophie spoke so cheerfully and hope- 
ftiUy that Lena's face grew bright again, and she was 
willing to wait, especially with the chance of Lindsey 
as an escort. 

She told him this in her next little note, and he 
responded very brightly, but said that as she had 
confided so far, he thought she might have extended 
her confidences, and that would have made it con- 
siderably easier for them both. 

And so with the expectation of that ride before 
her, with the hope of seeing her beloved mother again, 
by the aid of the friendly old gum, the days flew past, 
and at last every preparation for the event was com- 
pleted. A gay bevy of bridesmaids and attendant 
grooms filled the house with laughter and mirth. 
The day dawned in full November beauty. The sun 
was very hot, but the most delicious breeze, fresh 
from the sea, came up between the hills, and tempered 
its heat Bound the house, the very flowers seemed 
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to have come out in perfection for the occasion. 
Eoses were in the ascendant, but the white rose-trees 
had already been robbed of their choicest buds, and 
the drawing-room was a bower of fragrance, while 
the wedding breakfast in the large dining-room, laid 
for fifty guests, was gemmed with white blossoms. 

Sophie, robed in soft grey silk, had her couch 
carried down to the drawing-room, that she might 
witness her sister's marriage, and Lena, prettily 
dressed, stood by her side while the ceremony pro- 
ceeded. It was an imposing scene. The gay group 
of young bridesmaids with their bright attire clus- 
tered round the bride, who looked very interesting, 
as all brides do look, whether they are plain or pretty, 
but there was something in Mary Quinton's face 
that certainly redeemed it from plainness. The 
spirit within looked out from her loving eyes, and 
lighted them up with beauty. One there at least 
thought so, and he was the one of all others whom it 
most concerned. 

Amidst the crowd of guests that filled the house, 
amidst the many attendants going to and fro, Lindsey 
and Lena found themselves many times thrown into 
each other's society. The happy pair went off 
amidst the orthodox shower of old shoes immediately 
after the breakfast, for they had a long journey before 
them ; but the greater number of the guests remained, 
and the festivities were continued till early morning. 

It was after Sophie had been consigned to the care 
of her old nurse — and worn and wearied with the 
excitement of the day, she needed both care and rest 
— that Lena, whose assistance was no longer required. 
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strolled quietly out to her favourite avenue, to the 
shadow of the old gum, which was quite sufficiently 
removed from the house to prevent the apprehension 
of intrusive footsteps, and so deeply in shadow as to 
afford the seclusion she needed. The rest of the 
garden, at least that portion of it which the guests 
most affected, was flooded with moonlight, or, where 
the shadows fell, they were from light and graceful 
foliage, delicate acacias, or weeping cypresses, with 
their pink, feathery plumes, or here and there some 
magnificent willow on the banks of the creek to 
whose very borders the flower beds were brought, 
and the fair lilies, looking into the water, could see 
how fair they were. 

So amidst all the gaiety, and music and song, and 
flirtations of the evening, Lena's haunt was shadowy 
and solitary enough. She could scarcely hear the 
sounds of the revelry from where she stood looking 
down on the waters that ran with a musical murmur 
at her feet. She liked that creek, that particular 
spot above everything, partly because it reminded 
her of her old home and her fairy fountain, partly 
because of the dear old gum that brought her so many 
pleasant moments. She climbed the stone, and 
peeped into the crevice, but there was nothing there 
— she scarcely expected it — they had both been too 
busy to write ; and then she went back to the creek 
and stood dreaming there a long time with her hands 
clasped behind her, looking down into the waters 
thinking of her present life, and wondering what 
would come of it. 

One thought troubled her greatly. It might never 
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have occurred to her but for Sophie's words. Some- 
thing was wrong with Lindsey. He was surrounded 
with every comfort, was no longer exposed to hardship, 
but he was getting pale and thin, and moved languidly 
about, and his eyes sometimes looked unnaturally 
bright. Then that cough, it brought to memory a 
young cousin of her own, a fair pretty girl, who had 
gradually faded away under the influence of that 
most mournful, most deceitful of all diseases, con- 
sumption. 

The tears were in her eyes as she stood there, all 
the brightness and lightness seemed going out of her 
young life, there was a great foreboding of evil upon 
her, like the shadow of the great trees without even 
a streak of moonlight to penetrate the gloom. The 
brightness was beyond, it did not touch her. 

So is it in life. The saddest events often do cast 
a shadow before, and we quiver beneath the chill of 
their influence. Earthly joys and earthly blessings 
are so evanescent, we need hold them but lightly, we 
need something to counteract the weight of their 
shadows. The light from the cross will do it. The 
glorious light in the face of Jesus. He is the light 
before whom all shadows flee. 

'* Lena ! " 

She knew the voice and the intonation even before 
she felt her hands clasped, and herself drawn nearer 
to him. 

"Lindsey," she said softly, "I thought perhaps 
you would come." 

"And I thought that I should find you here. I 
could not find you in the house, so I came." 
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He w»s very grave. She could hear that in the 
tone of his voice, gentle and kind as it was, but she 
could not see his face. Her old fear came upon her ; 
he was ill, she was sure he must be ill. She tried 
hard to look into his face and see for herself as she 
tremblinglj asked, — 

" Is anything the matter, Lindsey ? '* 

He did not answer the question, but drawing her 
gently to the large stone, seated her upon it, and 
threw himself on the turf at her side. 

**My English letters have come," he said at last, 
with a quiver in his voice. 

" Have they ? Are you glad ? " exclaimed Lena, 
brightening up. But her spirits fell the next mo- 
ment, for the tone of his voice was not glad, and her 
heart sank within her as she half whispered, — 

" What does that involve ? " 

"It involves so much, my darling, that it robs 
them of half the joy they bring," said Lindsey, clasp- 
ing her trembling hands tightly in his own. "My 
father is dead. I feared that. I shall never see 
him more, but he left a kind letter for me, begging 
my return, annulling all he had done in the past, and 
replacing me in his will. Lena, dearest, it is neces- 
sary that I immediately return to England, but the 
sooner I go the sooner I shall come back again. 
Will you trust me ? Will you wait for me ? " 

She hid her face in her hands, and the tears rolled 
out between her slender fingers forcibly as she tried 
to hold them back. Her whole frame quivered with 
the sobs she could not repress. 

He drew her to him and soothed her with mute 
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caresses. '' Little Lena," he said, *' I do not think I 
can part with you, and there is one way, my darling, 
to prevent our separation. Give yourself to me, and 
we will go home together." 

For a moment her heart gave a glad leap, but the 
next the impossibility flashed across her mind. No, 
he must go alone, and be welcomed by his relatives. 
He must prepare them for her reception, and then 
come and fetch her, if he wished to make his future 
home in England. She too had friends, who how- 
ever they had treated her must still be consulted. 
Besides, the time was too short. 

"I will wait for you, Lindsey, only don't forget 
me ; " and she broke down altogether, 

"Forget you ? I can never do that, never, never! 
But why cannot you go with me ? Why cannot you 
become my wife now ? I do not like this parting, 
and your father has shown so little love or care for 
you he does not deserve consulting. Oh, Lena, it 
would be a happy thing for us to go together." 

" No, it is better not ;" and Lena's voice grew 
stronger. " I will trust you, Lindsey. I will wait 
for you, and I do not think you will disappoint me." 

" Not if I live," said Lindsey, and the same little 
cough that had troubled Lena's thought, cut short 
his words. 

"You should take more care of yourself, dear 
Lindsey," she said, hastily rising. ** I am sure you 
are not quite well," she added anxiously, "and the 
damp from the creek is bad for you." 

" What, the cough you mean ? I have had that a 
long time. It is nothing. I caught cold months ago 
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before I knew you, sleeping out all night in wet 
blankets. I have had a little of it ever since, but it 
is nothing." 

*' It is making you pale and thin, Lindsey." 

^* I am not quite so strong as I was, bujb that is not 
much. Do not let it frighten you, darling. The 
voyage home will be good for me. The strong sea 
air will give me strength, especially if you come with 
me. 

" I cannot, Lindsey." 

"We will see your mother, Lena dear, and hear 
what she has to say. We will have no secrets from 
her at any rate, and there are three weeks for us to 
be together, even if you will not go with me. We 
will make the most of them, and have no conceal- 
ments. I wish my little Lena could trust all to her 
heavenly Father, and feel that all He does is right, 
that where He leads is best." 

They walked together slowly up and down the 
avenue till very late, talking sometimes sadly, .some- 
times hopefully of the future. The moon was fast 
sinking behind the hill to its rest when they again 
entered the house. The festivities were still domi- 
nant, though many of the guests had left, and with 
one close hand clasp at the door, Lena ran off to her 
little room, and Lindsey retired to his* There was 
little sleep for either of them that night, or rather 
morning, for dawn was faintly breaking in the east as 
they sought their pillows. 

Everybody was up late the next morning, and then 
there was so much to do that Lena was as fully 
employed in her department as Lindsey was in his. 
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They met once in the hall, and Lindsey stopped a 
moment to whisper,— 

" I have been confiding to Miss Charlotte, Lena 
dear, and she sympathizes greatly with us both. It 
was better that I should, especially now. It will make 
it more pleasant for us, for they all know the result of 
the English letters." 

So Lena went about the rooms collecting the faded 
flowers, those sad mementoes of every festive scene, 
and doing her best to make all fresh and bright again, 
tremblingly alive to the fact that the secret she had 
so jealously guarded was known, and that some time 
in the day Miss Charlotte would be sure to speak to 
her about it. She was not required at all in Sophie's 
room, who was still suffering greatly from the excite- 
ment and fatigue of the previous day, and needed the 
attention of older nurses than Lena. But in the 
afternoon while she was busy putting fresh water to 
and removing dead leaves and drooping flowers from 
a crystal vase, Charlotte came softly behind her and 
laid her hands on her shoulders. 

" So you did not tell us all your secrets, my demure 
little maiden," she exclaimed archly, **I did not 
know we had a genuine romance working out beneath 
our roof. But, Lena, my dear, you must tell your 
mother of this." 

" Yes," said Lena simply, bending over her flowers 
with a blush that rivalled the roses. 

" And really I do not know,*' she continued, " but it 
seems almost impossible for you to get married or 
ready in time." 

" I am not going, Miss Charlotte," said Lena, softly 
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and sadly, bending still lower, and scattering some of 
the blossoms on the carpet. 

" I think it would be better not," replied practical 
Charlotte. "Lindsey's friends are most of them 
wealthy it seems, and at least you ought to go out 
properly equipped to do him honour. I told him so, 
though he was unwilling to listen to reason. He 
loves you very much, Lena, that is easy to see, and I 
think you may trust him." 

** I do," said Lena, but Charlotte did not see the 
tears in the blue eyes, though they were falling 
among the flowers, and was surprised to find her so 
reasonable. So stooping down and kissing the fair 
young brow, she only added that she was a lucky girl, 
and that they both of them had woven a pretty 
romance between them, which she hoped would end in 
the good old-fashioned way, " and they would live 
happy ever after." 

There were still a few friends living at Quinton 
Park, friends who had come from a distance to do 
honour to Mary's wedding, and among them, the 
young ones especially, Lena's romance was considered 
a very charming one. Many an admiring glance was 
covertly given to Lindsey, for wealth and position 
had invested him with new charms, and Lena with all 
her prettiness was pronounced a very fortunate girl. 

Now that Lindsey's position was so clearly definite, 
the Quintons would gladly have included him in their 
society, and introduced him to their friends, but he 
preferred keeping his position in the household, and 
now he had much to see to on his own account, and 
a visit to Adelaide became imperative. 
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" I hope your mother will write soon, Lena 
darling," he exclaimed that evening. 

" I think we shall hear to-morrow," she replied in 
her low, sweet voice. " I do not think Pauline 
Schuitz will disappoint me." 

She was right, and they were fortunate. The 
answer came. It was but a line or two. 

" Your father will be absent all day, my child. 1 
will meet you at the Schultzes. 

^ Your ever loving mother." 

But it was quite enough to throw Lena into a 
flutter of excitement, and Mrs. Quinton's kind ** Go 
at once, my dear, as soon as you like. Mr. Lindsey 
will order the horses," added wings to her speed. 

So the blue habit was again donned, and the broad 
straw hat that prettily shaded her flushed cheeks, for 
there was quite a bevy of young ladies watching 
them off from the bow windows of the drawing-room, 
and she knew that Lindsey had never appeared to 
greater advantage. What part she herself held in 
the picture she could not tell, but a very subordinate 
part in her own opinion. 

Mrs. Hartmann was not quite unprepared for the 
announcement of Lena's engagement, for little hints 
at first, and latterly more open expressions, had told 
her something of what she might expect. The last 
letter especially had so much in detail of Lindsey, 
his old home, his wealth and position, and the in- 
tended voyage to England, that it seemed a natural 
thing to see them cantering up the road together, as 
they did soon after Mrs. Hartmann's arrival. 

Such a meeting as there was then between mother 
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and daughter. They could scarcely think of auy- 
thing else but each other, till Pauline reminded them, 
in her usual blunt but kind manner, that as Herr 
Hartmann might return earlier than was expected, if 
there was anything particular to say, it had better be 
said at once. 

"That is practical good sense," said Lindsey, 
smiling, " and there is a great deal to be said, and to 
be decided too," and then having obtained some 
chance of a hearing, he fully stated his plans. 

But Mrs. Hartmann's decision was opposed to an 
immediate marriage. 

" No, Mr. Lindsey, no ; you had better go alone," 
she said decidedly. " If you love my child, and your 
relations are not too proud to receive her, you will , 
come back again to South Australia to claim her ; 
she must trust you, and you must trust her." 

" My relations have nothing to do with my actions, 
Mrs. Hartmann, but they would soon learn to love 
my little Lena." 

" And you, my child — do you wish this ? " said 
her mother, sadly. 

"Mother, I will wait," she answered in a low 
voice ; " Lindsey will come back ; I will wait till 
then." 

It was a sorrowful meeting after all, and but little 
gained by it. Pauline was the gayest of the party, 
and did her best to infuse a spirit of hope among 
them. Mrs. Hartmann had no good news to tell of 
any symptoms of yielding on the part of her husband. 
He never, indeed, spoke of his daughter, and she 
feared to utter her name in his presence. Johnson 
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still came in and out as usual, but he seemed to be 
getting rather impatient, and had more than once 
signified that Hartmann was a fool for not recalling 
his child. Altogether there were more tears than 
smiles between them, and Lindsey began to be 
anxious to get it over. Mrs. Hartmann was obliged 
at last to tear herself away for fear her absence 
should be discovered and too closely inquired into. 

So Lindsey and Lena rode slowly back to Quinton 
Park, with the certainty of separation looming in the 
distance, and a thousand hopes and fears attending 
them. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

SEPARATION. 

Once decided that no marriage was to take place, 
that he was to go, and Lena to remain behind, 
Lindsej lost no time in making the necessary visit to 
Adelaide for the purchase of his outfit, and securing 
his passage in the Iron Duke, the large remittance he 
had received from England enabliug him to do this 
with comfort. He remained no longer than he 'was 
absolutely obliged, being too anxious to return to 
Quinton Park. 

** I must have as much of you as I can before I go, 
my darling,'' he said to Lena on the evening of his 
return, as he threw over her white neck a chain 
with a small gold watch attached to it. '' This is to 
help you to count the hours till my return," he said, 
with a sad smile. '* You must very often look at it, 
and then you will think of me ; and this," he con- 
tinued, slipping a delicate golden padlock ring over the 
engaged finger of her left hand, ** is a token of my 
claim on you." 

She hid her face on his shoulder for a moment, and 
then sat with her hands in her lap, looking down upon 
the ring, not for its exceeding prettiness or worth. 
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but because of its symbolical meaning — it sealed and 
signed her as his, and she was happy and willing 
that it should do so. 

After this the hours seemed to whirl by, as hours 
will when separation is pending with those we love. 
They were always together. In those last days they 
seemed to live years. There was so much to say, so 
much of the past, the present, and the future. Lena 
feamt all about Lindsey's relations, " for were they 
not to be her own some day ? " he said. So he spoke 
much of his brothers and sisters. She would know 
them all by his description she thought when she saw 
them. And the dear old hall, with its garden and 
shrubberies, its quaint nooks and corners — for it was 
old in truth, and all the more charming for that — she 
was positive she should recognize that, with its many 
gables and handsome portal. The church too, with 
its ivy-covered steeple, and its bells. ringing out merry 
Scotch songs all the week and psalm tunes on Sunday. 
It seemed to Lena with her vivid imagination that 
she could see it all, and Lindsey lived the past over 
again as he described it to her. 

But before the time was up he was looking all the 
worse for the excitement and fatigue. His cough 
was becoming troublesome at night, and one night 
Harold Quinton, who slept in an adjacent room, 
hearing a peculiar noise, went in and found Lindsey 
leaning on his bed in a state of great exhaustion. He 
had broken a blood-vessel. It was only a minor one 
but it spoke badly for the state of his lungs, and 
Miss Quinton in alarm, insisted upon his having 
advice. 
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" Only keep it from Lena ; for it really is nothing," 
Lindsey pleaded. " The voyage will be sure to do me 
good." 

So said the doctor ; whether he spoke well or 
wisely is another matter. Doctors are not infallible 
by any means, and are indeed very liable to make 
mistakes. 

"I do not know whether it is most kind or cruel 
to keep it from the child," said Mrs. Quinton to her 
daughter, ''but to me it seems very problematical 
whether he will ever return to South Australia. The 
voyage in my opinion is more likely to kill than to 
cure." 

'' If that is the case it seems a pity that he should 
go," said Charlotte. 

" Well, he is obliged to go, his presence, it appears, 
is necessary to establish certain claims, not only on 
his own account but on that of his brothers and 
sisters." 

" Then it is a pity they do not marry, and go to- 
gether," said Charlotte warmly. 

" No. I scarcely think that. If anything happened 
to him it would be sad for her, in a strange land, 
and without friends. We do not at all know how 
his friends may receive her. I fancy they are rather 
proud." 

'' It appears to me that it is a bad thing altogether," 
said Charlotte, " but I do not think, mother dear, 
that we • shall make it any better by interfering. 
Months must pass before even she could hear from 
him, and surely it would be better that those months 
should be passed in hope, rather than in terrible fear, 
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as they would be, if she knew what we do. Ah no, 
do not tell her, particularly as Lindsey himself wishes 
her to remain in ignorance." 

" He feels so sure of getting well," said Mrs. 
Quinton gravely. Well — perhaps you are right, and 
we had better not interfere." 

And as the remedies given by the medical man 
afforded decided temporary relief, and Lindsey seemed 
better for the few days they remained together, Lena 
had no suspicion of the extent of the mischief, and 
tried to live in the present, giving as little thought as 
she could to the parting; when the future indeed did 
occur to her, she endeavoured to bridge over the 
distance with pleasant hopes. It was better, as 
Charlotte said, that she should not have the dread of 
a final parting as well as the sorrow of the present. 
Mrs. Quinton saw that it was so, and took care not to 
intrude her own misgivings. 

How the hours flew away, as they will fly when 
every moment is precious to us. They were allowed 
plenty of freedom during those last days, and Lena 
had many things to prepare for the comfort of Lindsey's 
cabin, and scant time to do it in. 

The weather meanwhile was splendid, the apricots 
were ripening on the boughs, plums were showing 
their purple amongst the leaves, and small early apples 
and pears were making their appearance. It was a 
glorious season, for only one or two hot winds had 
occun'ed, and the breezes tempered the sunbeams, 
making the mornings and evenings delightful. 

*' I shall go from summer to spring, instead of from 
spring to summer, " said Lindsey, one evening, as 
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thej sat together in the old favourite spot, listening 
to the murmur of the creek, and the quaint music of 
the frogs, the willows adding the whispering of their 
long feathery leaves to the melody. " The primroses 
and lilies of the valley will just he putting in an 
appearance. Ah ! and the cold blusteriug winds of 
March too. They will be rather hard to face after 
this lovely summer weather." 

** But the sea air will have strengthened you to bear 
them, will it not P " said Lena, looking up in alarm. 

** It ought to do so. I ought to be well able to en- 
dure any sort of weather after a voyage. Besides, my 
dear Lena, March is not always rough. It is some- 
times mild enough. If only we were going together! " 

" Oh, you will soon come back, Lindsey ! " she re- 
turned, in a low voice. 

" And when I do you will be quite ready for me? " 

" Yes,*' and Lena's eyes grew large and wistful. 

" You will not forget me, Lena? " 

" You know I shall not." 

*' But I want you to promise one thing, if anything 
should occur to prevent my coming for you, will you 
come to me, my darling, if I ask you ? " 

" Yes," said Lena, simply ; " but," she added, in a 
lower voice with bowed head, " only if you cannot 
possibly come." 

" If it is the will of God, dear, I shall come for you, 
I would rather do that," and he rose abruptly, and 
drawing her arm through his own paced slowly up 
and down. 

The day at last came on which a farewell was to be 
taken of Quinton Park, and the kind friends there. 

R 
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The vessel was to sail with her freight and passengers 
on the homeward voyage earlj in the next afternoon. 

** We do not intend to allow 70U to leave South 
Australia in quite the dismal manner in which you 
entered it," said Mr. Quinton, in a cheery tone to 
Lindsey. " I think c/f seeing the last of you myself, 
and Charlotte and little Lena can come with us, that 
is if you would like it" 

Like it ! Would he not ? It was so kind and 
considerate of Mr. Quinton — one of the many favours 
with which he had surrounded him since he had been 
a resident of the Park. Lena was so glad that her 
heart beat, and tears came with the pleasure — glad 
because she should have a little more of Lindsey's 
company, should see his ocean home, and could think 
of him afterwards in his little cabin in the saloon, or 
on deck with the same moon and stars above him. 
Unsophisticated little maiden as she was, she had never 
been to the port, had seen no shipping. Even this 
little experience, connected as it would be with Lind- 
sey, was a pleasure to her. 

And so Lindsey, whose baggage had been sent to 
the port, and already conveyed on board, bade farewell 
to Quinton Park, and drove to the port, in the 
pleasant, lively company of Mr. Quinton and Char- 
lotte, who did their best to dissipate the gloom of the 
parting. Lena sat by his side, with her flushed 
cheeks and tearful eyes. She strove hard to keep 
the tears back, and she managed pretty well. She 
would not for worlds have added to his sorrow, but 
her heart felt very heavy; and as they came insight 
of the port, and the tall masts of the shipping appeared 
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she hid her face nnder her hat, and pulled down her 
veil, but the hand Lindsej held in his own firm grasp 
would tremble. Till now, there had been an air of 
unreality over all, but the sight of the ships in port 
brought the reality terribly before her. 

" If it is God's will, we shall meet again : it is only 
a short parting. Cheer up, my little Lena ; trust 
Him who holdeth the winds in His hand." It was 
•all that Lindsey could say ; indeed, there was little 
more said at all between them during the rest of the 
way. The silent clasp of the hand, the wistful glance 
of the eye, was the only language used ; and that was 
expressive enough. 

The Iron Duke was no longer in port : she had 
been towed out earlier in the day, and lay outside the 
bar, awaiting her passengers and a favourable wind; 
but the water was delightfully smooth, and the sun 
glinted on the tiny wavelets as they glided over the 
surface towards the vessel. The waters looked like 
molten glass, of a bright emerald, and so clear that 
they could see the fish as they swept past them in 
merry shoals. It was all novel experience to Lena, 
but she had thoughts for one thing only — eyes for 
only one object. 

There were other passengers in the boat, and the 
Quintons did their best by their lively chatter to 
ease the grief of their two companions. There was 
short time for them, for the tide was turning and the 
wind freshening as they climbed the sides of the noble 
vessel and stood together on its deck. All was 
bustle and confusion. The sailors were busy, some 
with the canvas, some with the anchor, and peremptory 
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orders were given for cleariDg. They were late, 
and had only time for a hurried glance at the fine 
saloon and neatly-appointed cabins. It was all new 
to Lena, and she took it quietly in, looking about her 
with sad, wild eyes, with only one thought — they 
were parting, and, maybe, for ever. 

" Maybe for ever ! maybe for ever ! " It came 
again and again like a sad refrain to a very sad song, 
as they stood together on the deck those last few 
moments. " For ever ! for ever ! " It rang like a 
knell in her ears as after one quick embrace she was 
carried back, half-fainting, into the boat, and slowly 
went back to the port. She gave one glance back- 
wards to the fine vessel, now with all its canvas 
spread. Her heart was going with it, and as the 
distance increased between them she lay passive in 
Charlotte's arms, her sad, tearless eyes waiting for 
the last glimpse of Lindsey, who still stood on the 
poop, conspicuous by the blue veil she herself had 
tied round his hat, and which waved an adieu as it 
fluttered in the breeze. 

The song of the sailors as they weighed the anchor 
came echoing after them, and by the time they reached 
the wharf the gallant ship was already stretching 
out seaward. They did not stay to see it disappear 
in the distant horizon, for Lena was no longer able 
to look. She did not faint, but she was half deprived 
of sense and sensation. '' A most unsatisfactory 
condition,'' so Mr. Quinton thought, and needing 
medical attention ; but when they got to the hotel, 
Charlotte was inclined to think that her own simple 
remedies would prove sufficient. 
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** Mother foresaw everything, and has provided me 
with all that is needful. We must get her home to- 
morrow as soon as possible, and amongst us all she 
will get round again," she answered cheerily to his 
words of anxiety. 

Lena had been so hopeful all along, but the very 
first sight of the unfurled canvas had quelled the 
hope. She could not help the feeling — it came again 
and again — that they had clasped hands, had gazed in 
each other's faces for the last time. Her heart was 
nearly broken. 

She gave them little trouble— that was not her 
way— only she was very quiet, and the colour did not 
come back to her cheek. Mr. Quinton more than 
once doubted his policy in bringing her to town at 
all. 

" It would have been a far more sensible thing for 
them to have had the parting over at the Park," he 
said, in a vexed tone to his daughter. " I am always 
doing foolish things." 

" You are always doing kind ones, papa," said his 
daughter fondly. 

Nevertheless they were both very glad when the 
buggy turned in at the big gates, and rolled along 
the drive at Quinton Park, while Mrs. Quinton seeing 
at once the condition of the passive little patient^ 
who made no move, had her carried off to bed, 
administered a warm cup of tea, which she insisted 
on her taking, and left her to the quiet influence 
of the narcotic which she had secretly given, with- 
out which she at once saw the much-needed sleep 
would be wooed in vain. 
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** She must have sleep, it is absolutely necessary," 
she said, as she quietly closed the door after watching 
the slow drooping of the eyelids, and then afterwards 
the quiet regular breathing. " She will be much 
better in the morning." And she was right. That 
long night's sleep saved the overtasked brain from 
the fever by which it was threatened. Lena woke 
late the next day with a sense, it is true, of a deep 
sorrow upon her, but without the overwhelming 
wretchedness of a final parting. She was beginning 
to hope a . little once more, and the " for ever " of 
the previous night was not quite so inevitable. 

Nevertheless, she could not go back to her regular 
duties, and for a day or two they suffered her to 
wander about at will, till Mrs. Quinton, feeling 
assured that it was the worst thing they could do to 
allow her so much time for thought, determined to 
rouse her into action. 

" The hands employed will rest the mind, I am sure 
of it, Charlotte," said the good motherly woman. 
" We must get her back to work if we would save 
her." 

And so by degrees Lena fell into the old work, 
reading and drawing with Sophie, or working delicate 
embroidery for Miss Quinton. But she was very 
quiet through all. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



THE HOME SUMMONS. 



They were long drearjr weeks that followed to Leaa. 
Her cheek did not regain its colour, nor her step its 
lightness very easily. The weather after Christmas 
was very trying. Hot winds came scorching from 
the north, searing and burning up in their course, 
and sending the blood languidly through the veins of 
the people. Sophie Quinton succumbed entirely to 
their influence, and sea air was pronounced the only 
thing that could save her. 

Quinton Park was immediately in a state of bustle 
with preparation for a migration to the sea-shore 
Lena was to go with them, of course, they could not 
possibly do without her, and she was quietly packing 
her own boxes when all their plans connected with 
her were suddenly overthrown by a direct message 
from Herr Hartmann that his daughter must return 
home at once on account of her mother's illness. 

**It is the very best thing that could have happened 
to her. It will divert her mind, poor child, and will 
do her more good than going with us," said Mrs. 
Quinton, when the message was brought to her. 
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" Oh but, mamma, if her mother is very ill, it will 
be so sad for her," said Sophie sympathetically. 

" I do not fancy she is very ill. Indeed, I am in- 
clined to think that Hartmann is repenting a little of 
his conduct to his daughter, and is making his wife's 
ill health a pretext for her recall. At any rate she 
will have to go.'* 

" Yes, I am so sorry." 

" So am I on your account, Sophie dear, though I 
think latterly, Lena is scarcely so good a companion 
as she has been." 

" Oh, mamma, she is very kind and nice ! " 

'^ Yes, that is not what I mean. She is rather too 
quiet, you feel she is sorrowing, and you want every- 
thing cheerful and bright about you, like she used to 
be before this unfortunate separation. Well, I hope 
it will turn out right, for after all she is a dear little 
thing — too romantic — but that, I fancy, is the fault of 
her training." 

It was Pauline Schultz who brought the summons 
to Lena at the close of a hot day near the end of sum- 
mer. She was sitting out under the shadow of a tree, 
in a part of the garden that commanded a view of a 
portion of the road and the drive up to the house, 
with some work in her hands, but very slowly moving 
fingers, for her thoughts were far off over the ocean, 
measuring the distance between herself and Lindsey* 
and thinking how near home he must be — his home 
— with all its old friends, and loved faces and associa- 
tions, and wondering whether amidst them all he 
would still remember his little Lena in her Aus- 
tralian home, when the quick clatter of horse's feet 
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and of wheels along the main road attracted her 
attention, and with a sympathetic flash her own home 
and her mother's rose hefore her. It was hut for a 
moment, for then she heard the clang of the big gates, 
and the wheels upon the carriage drive. 

She arose with a presentiment that it concerned 
her. She could not account for the feeling, but it 
was a yivid one, and going hastily forward, she was 
just in time, to see Pauline jump from the trap, and 
fasten the, horse to the garden gate. 

'* Something is the matter at home ! " was Lena's 
sole exclamation, as she held out her hands to 
Pauline, trembling all over as she did so. 

*' Oh, nothing much, my dear child, nothing to 
make you tremble so!" replied Pauline, with a 
hearty embrace, troubled by the pale face of her 
little friend. " Your mother is not well, and your 
father says you must come home at once ; that's all." 
" Come home ? " said Lena, with a vague idea of old 
troubles ; " did he send for me, or did mother ? " 

"Herr Hartmann himself, bless you I He came 
down last night to our house to get me to fetch you 
at once." 

** Is mother so very ill ? " said Lena, looking scared 
and tearful. 

" No, not so very ; but I dare say she wants you, 
and I think you ought to go, Lena." 

"I'm glad to go to mother. Yes, I'll tell Mrs. 
Quinton, and she will let me go, I know," and Lena, 
looking very white and sad, took Pauline into the 
house. 

"I'm very sorry to leave you and dear Miss 
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Sophie too, while she's so weak/' said Lena, after 
telling the story, " though I'm afraid I've been a poor 
help to her lately," she added, the colour coming 
slightly into her face ; "but dear mother, she wants 
ma" 

" Of course, my child, you must go ; though we 
shall be sorry enough to lose you. Put your things 
together, and anything you may forget we can send 
after. Your mother is the principal one to think 
of." 

"Is her mother really very ill?" asked Mrs. 
Quinton dubiously, as Lena left the room. 

" She is very delicate, not able to see after much, 
but not downright ill," said Pauline with a significant 
nod of her head. " It's the Herr himself though 
that wants his daughter, and thought the mother's 
ill-health a good excuse to get her back. Poor child, 
he's mad to have her married to that Johnson, and 
I've heard that though she downright refused him, 
he don't mean to give her up." 

" But what can make the father such a brute ? " 
asked Mrs. Quinton warmly. 

"It's a piece of land he has always been craving 
for ; the title deeds are to be placed in his hands on 
the day of the marriage," said Paulina 

" And the fellow thinks no more of his daughter's 
happiness than that ! " exclaimed Mrs. Quinton. " He 
does not deserve to have a daughter. And what sort 
of a man is this Johnson ? " 

" Oh, a coarse, rough fellow, quite unfit for such a 
delicate sensitive little creature as Lena." 

"Well, but he cannot force her to marry him," 
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replied Mrs. Qainton indignantly. *' Besides, she is 
promised to Lindsey Mervin, a gentleman's son. 
You know all about that — though, poor child, I am 
often afraid that will come to nothing. It is scarcely 
likely he will return, even if his health does not 
entirely fail." 

"That's what I think it will," said Pauline. 
" Poor little Lena ! She was always too much of a 
reader, too full of silly notions. It's done her no end 
of harm. Mother always said it would." That at 
any rate was Pauline's view of the case, but she was 
genuinely sorry for her friend, and happy as she was 
in her own more practical love affair — for she was on 
the eve of her marriage — she pitied her from her 
heart, both for the loss of her lover, and the posses- 
sion of such a father. 

The large full moon was rising behind the hills as 
Lena sent the last of her boxes downstairs to be 
placed in the trap, and putting out the light, stood at 
the open window of the little room that had been hers 
so long, and had become endeared to her by so many 
memories. It was like leaving all connected with 
Lindsey behind her, all the fond associations of the few 
happy hours they had spent together, the half pleasant, 
half melancholy walks of those last few days. All, 
all seemed going from her. 

For a last time she looked out from the window 
upon the moonlighted garden, where no longer the 
lilies were visible — they had faded away long since. 
So had most of the roses. For a last time she turned 
and looked round the pretty room to be hers no 
longer, with its rose-sprinkled carpet and furniture. 
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and the large easy chair where she had so often lately 
sat and dreamed late into the night of the ocean and 
the Iron Duke. Then with a final wrench she tore 
herself away, and went quietly downstairs. 

There had already heen a sad parting with Sophie, 
and she had no words to give to Mr. and Mrs. Quin- 
ton and Charlotte, who came out to see her off. 

" We shall always be glad to have you back when- 
ever you can come," said Mrs. Quinton, with a hearty 
grasp of the hand. 

** And you must write to us at Port Elliot, and let 
us know how you are getting on," cried Charlotte, as 
Pauline, anxious to shorten the scene, slightly waved 
the reins and started the horse. 

Lena drew down her veil and leaned back on the 
seat to hide her face from Pauline, as they trotted 
through the gates and heard them clang behind 
them, shutting her out from her haven of refuge for 
ever. The old refrain came echoing back, " For ever, 
for ever ! " The gloom of coming trouble was heavily 
upon her. 

Pauline chatted away in her usual lively, brusque 
style, fortunately requiring few answers, for Lena was 
in no condition to give them. She had plenty of news 
and chit-chat on hand. Carl Hart ig was making hot 
love to the daughter of a storekeeper a few miles 
distant. They were to be married in May. Lena 
was sincerely glad to hear it — sincerely glad that he 
had got over his disappointment so soon, though she 
always believed he would. There was not enough 
in him to suffer much. Poor simple Carl ! Then 
Pauline's own marriage was coming off in a few 
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weeks, and she had a great deal to tell about that. 
Just in the practical manner she treated other things, 
BO did she enter into the details of this coming event 
of her life. There did not appear to be a morsel of 
sentiment wasted on the subject, and jet Pauline had 
in her all the elements of a good, loving, faithful 
wife, and the happy man might indeed count himself 
happy to have won her. 

Lena heard all she had to say as we hear an ac- 
companiment, while the song itself is engrossing our 
attention. She heard it all, and gave her mono- 
syllabic replies, but her heart was heavy with a 
sense of coming sorrow, and the old refrain still rang 
oat its sad monotone in her ear, with which all the 
talk of mamage festivity painfully jarred; and yet 
she really loved Pauline, and was heartily glad of the 
brightness of her future, only the shadow was on her 
own life, and she could not lift it 

The night was a glorious one for a drive, and after 
the heat of the day the soft cool. breeze was delicious. 
Some late blossoming shrubs scented the air with their 
fragrance, and the loud song of the ** Tree frog " 
filled it with dreamy melody. The clear, pure, large 
moon threw a perfect flood of light upon their way, 
and the old horse trotted steadily forward. 

Homeward ! Homeward I nearer and nearer. 

She was going back to her mother and her mother's 
love. It seemed almost all that was left to her now 
Lindsey was away. If she had felt sure that it was 
indeed her mother who needed her, how gladly would 
she have responded to the call. But the summons came 
from her father, peremptory, hard, and unloving, and 
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she doubted mach that her mother's illness would 
have induced him to overlook his own harsh words 
at parting. No, he had some other motive for order- 
ing her home, and she feared him. 

There at last gleamed out the little white gate, 
there shone the light from the rose enshrined window^ 
of the sitting-room. Lena was very white and 
trembling as she got down from the trap. As she 
did so, Johann came forward to carry in her boxes. 

" Well, Lena. So you've come home again? " was 
his quiet, slow salutation. 

** Yes, Johann ! " she answered simply, and in a 
more anxious tone she added, " is mother very ill? " 

" No," said Johann, " not that I know of. She's 
not very bright Can't get about much ; that's 
alL" 

And Lena knew then that it was a mere pretext 
of her father's to get her home. 

She was home again — it was still her home, and that 
was something — and her brothers looked glad to see 
her, though they did not say so. Her father was out, 
they told her as they followed her into the house, where 
all doubt of her welcome vanished, for her mother 
met her with open arms and a low cry of pleasure. 

" I was so afraid you would not come, my child," 
she exclaimed, with a half sob. 

** Oh, mother dear, not come when you needed 
me? When you were ill? " 

" I have needed you always, my Lena, always ! 
Yet more perhaps now that I am not quite strong. 
Come up to your own room, darling child, and take 
off your things. I want you all to myself for a bit till 
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some one else claims jou; " and with a warm embrace 
to Pauline, who was in a hurry to depart, Lena 
quietly followed her mother upstairs to her little 
chamber. So small it looked, and yet so white, and 
calm and sweet. After all this was what she needed, 
her mother's love, and her home again. 

It was a comfort, too, to find that after all her mother 
was not suffering much, only from weakness and 
some temporary pain that a little care and rest and 
nursing would soon restore, and that, indeed, she 
herself was likely to prove the chief ingredient in her 
recovery. 

^* Mother has been fretting after you, Lena," said 
her brother Wilhelm, " that's the secret of her illness. 
Now you are here she will soon be all right, so don't 
go running off again, and, by-the-bye," he continued, 
catching hold of her left hand, and looking curiously 
at the little golden padlock on her finger, '^ I- advise 
you to take this off, or there will be a row in the 
house." 

Take it off, indeed ! Never, never. Lindsey had 
the tiny key, he alone should unlock it. Yet, never- 
theless she knew well that she must in some manner 
contrive to conceal it, so she fitted a glove finger 
neatly over it for the time being till she could think 
of something more convenient, and at the same time 
she carefully placed her watch and chain out of sight, 
for she could consent to part with neither. 

They were seated at supper when her father came 
in. He gave Lena scant salutation. Yet still he was 
less sullen than usual, and once or twice he looked 
almost pleased to see her there. The fact is, he had 
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felt a little doubtful whether his commands would 
bring her home, and was glad to be spared further 
trouble on the subject. He had his own motives for 
the recall, as she had suspected, and Johnson was the 
secret moving power; and he thought from her early 
obedience that it might not now be difficult to mould 
her to his wishes. But he did not quite know his 
little daughter even yet, or that in deed and in truth 
she was no longer a child. 

She was home again, and different it was from the 
luxuriant beauty and completeness of Quinton Park ; 
it was a pleasant home still, when adverse influences 
were not at work. She went to her little room that 
night, tired out with the evening's excitement, but 
with a half-glad feeling that home was again open to 
her, and that she could quietly wait, with her mother's 
love, till another should return to claim her. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

HOPS DEFERRED. 

March had gone by, a hot conclusion of the summer, 
scorching and burning as it had been, with but few 
drops of rain to cool the parched-up earth, and give 
a little life to the withered herbage. The flowers 
had yielded altogether to its influence, some of the 
late roses had dried on the stem, and in many places 
the little birds lay under the trees, stricken by the 
excessive heat, and the lack of cooling moisture. 

It was a very thin thread of water that came down 
the gully from Lena's natural cascade, but sufficient 
to attract the fluttering wings of the birds, and of 
other small wild animals that dared to approach so 
near the haunts of men. Lena could see them from 
her window coming eagerly to drink in early morning 
and evening's shades. That little streamlet was a 
great boon. 

March, and Lindsey was now thousands of miles 
away, away with the violets and primroses that grow 
wild round Jbis home, making many a spot of beauty 
to rest upon — away with the soft sunshine and 
showers of an English spring. Had he reached his 
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home in verity ? Was there a letter aheadj coming 
for her across the ocean ? 

How she thirsted for news of him ! Once she had 
seen that the Iron Duke had been spoken off the 
Cape of Good Hope — all reported well on board. 
That little scrap of intelligence seemed to gladden 
her for many a day, but since then she had heard 
nothing. 

She could not hear till June; how could she? 
She very well knew that, and yet it seemed so hard 
to wait. 

It was well for her that she had her hands full, for 
the summer's heat took away all her mother's re- 
maining strength, and Lena had not only full employ- 
ment in nursing her, but her many duties fell rather 
heavily upon the young girl. She had fortunately 
received a training at Quinton Park which had done 
her much good, and which she found infinitely useful 
now. So she quietly took up her position and went 
about her daily duties just as a loving, faithful 
daughter should. Bertha's admiration and delight in 
her young mistress was very great. 

And all this time Robert Johnson came in and out 
as he used to do before she left home. He made no 
allusion to her long absence ; indeed the subject 
seemed by general consent to be ignored — it was past, 
and they were inclined, to all intents and purposes, 
to allow it to be so ; even Wilhelm rarely alluded to 
it. 

That past, however, was very present, very real to 
her, very strongly in her memory ; all its great 
events were woven into the pattern of her life, they 
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were a part of herself, she could not forget if she 
would. 

She was not, however, pleased that Johnson should 
treat the past so entirely as if it had not heen. She 
could not forget how distinctly she had refused him, 
though he appeared to have done so. He did not 
ohtrude his attentions particularly. He had learnt 
one lesson from Hartmann's repeated declarations 
that his daughter was no longer a child, and he took 
care to hehave accordingly. He was more cautious 
and wary than of old. He was willing for a time to 
stand on the footing of a friend, and thus gradually 
worm his way to her esteem, if that were possible. 
After that he could win a higher position, but he soon 
saw that he should have to fight for every inch of 
ground he wished to stand on, and that however 
much he desired to forget the past she had no inten- 
tion to do so. 

Here he was, at any rate, at all hours of the day, 
making himself one of the household, and evidently 
with the concurrence of her father. After a time 
she scarcely heeded him, for he dropped a good deal 
of his coarseness in her presence, and did not interfere 
with her movements. She came in and out with the 
same indi£ference as when her brothers were present, 
only that she did not accord him half the attention 
she did to them, and for a time at least he was 
obliged to be content 

"Continued dropping will wear away a stone at 
last," he said resignedly to himself one evening as he 
went away to his lonely home with a considerable 
consciousness that he had been snubbed, if such a 

s 2 
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word could be applied to anj of Lena's actions. She, 
poor child, was too full of her own troubles and mis- 
givings to think much of him. Sometimes, indeed, 
she scarcely noticed his presence at all, and at all 
times she was glad of the alteration in his demeanour. 
He was certainly less repulsive than formerly; some- 
thing had altered him, and she was thankful that it 
was so. She only wished that, like Carl, he would 
choose a mate for himself, and leave her in peace. 

There had been changes even in their little household 
since she left it. Johann had taken up a quantity 
of land some three or four miles away, on which he 
was building a house. He had selected his mate, a 
pretty fair-haired German lassie. The house was 
already nearly finished, and he was to take home his 
bride in June. Lena had not suspected it of quiet 
Johann. The thought indeed had never occurred to 
her that he might ever want to leave the old roof- 
tree, and make a home of his own. She was pleased 
too, for it had made him more agreeable, and as to 
Wilhelm he was twice as sociable. Her absence from 
home after all had worked good in many ways. 

" We two shall be the only ones left," he said one 
day in an unusual fit of sociability, as she was pre- 
paring her mother's arrowroot at the table, which 
operation he was quietly watching. 

" Yes," said Lena with a little start, and a little 
receding of colour, for the words came almost like an 
amen, " the only ones left." It sounded terribly sad, 
though he had no such meaning. He had certainly 
heard some rumour of an engagement, but he never 
epoke of it, for he did not believe in it. " It is just 
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as good as no betrothal," he had said to his mother 
once ] " the fellow will never come back, it's not 
likely — less likely if he is a gentleman, and has 
plenty of money and friends. Lena will soon forget 
him." 

But he knew little about the matter, though at any 
rate he had the sense to keep his opinion to himself. 

The hot season went out with March, and cool de- 
lightful weather followed, bringing out the violets 
again, and Michaelmas daisies and gay chrysanthemums 
of every shade and hue. Above all, Mrs. Hartmann 
seemed better, and was able to resume some of her 
duties, and her husband, a little subdued by her long 
illness, was rather less rough and harsh in his manners, 
and allowed her and Lena to do much as they liked 
again 

April was just a season of quiet pleasure, and Lena 
had again a good deal of time to herself, which she 
spent over her books — not her old foolish romances. 
She had other thoughts in that little head of hers. 
She wanted to prepare herself more thoroughly as a 
companion for Lindsey, one that he would not be 
ashamed to present to his friends, if they ever went 
back to England. So she got out all her old school 
books, and revived her knowledge of her old studies, 
looking up new ones, where the old left off. Her 
French particularly she went into heart and soul, 
and though she had never practised music since she 
left school, she managed to take some lessons, and get 
a few hours' practice weekly, which with her own 
musical taste soon enabled her to accompany her own 
very sweet voice most effectively. 
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Pauline Schultz was married in May, and Lena of 
course was one of the guests. But the Schultzes 
were known far and wide, and liked too, and the 
wedding guests included the neighbours in all direc- 
tions. The township itself poured out its inhabitants 
to do honour to the bride and bridegroom, who sat in 
state to receive the congratulations of their friends, 
with wreaths of flowers and little illuminated shrines 
above their heads. It was a truly German wedding, 
without any pretensions excepting that of free and 
boundless hospitality. The house was thrown open 
in all cornei'S ; long boards on tressels were covered 
with white cloth ; huge pieces of beef and hams, 
innocent of any decoration excepting their own white 
and red ; immense cheeses, and loaves of bread, and 
bowls of potatoes; and the whole washed down with 
their colonial wine. There was plenty of German 
cake, too, and this was handed round to more refined 
guests, who came in just out of respect to the family, 
to grace the festive scene. 

This was May, and in June Johann's marriage 
was to take place. In June, too, she surely might 
expect a letter. What time in June the mail would 
be in she could scarcely tell, for English news was 
not so regular as it is now^ and was often expected 
long before it made its appearance. It was, however, 
to the June mail that she confidently looked for news 
of Lindsey, and as the time drew nearer and nearer, 
she longed for it with an intense longing. She grew 
restless, and uneasy, and excited. 

If she could only know for a certainty that he had 
reached England in safety, and that a letter was really 
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on its way for her, for he had promised to write by 
the first mail upon reaching England, and she knew 
he would keep his promise without something serious 
prevented. 

Only her mother noticed her restlessness, and her 
heart bled for her. 

" Poor child ! If after all no letter should arrive," 
she said again and again to herself as she saw the 
paling cheek, and noticed the flush of excitement 
with which she bent over the newspaper and its ship- 
ping column, at first eagerly seeking for tidings of the 
Iron Duke, and then as eagerly watching for the 
advent of the English mail. 

June came in stormy and blustering, with cold 
chilling rains— ^a very unpropitious season for a 
wedding. But it was a very quiet affair, for both 
Johann and his bride were quiet young people and 
cared more for each other in their quiet fashion than 
for any fuss or frolic. Still there had been much to 
see after, and a good deal of the preparation of her 
brother's house had devolved upon Lena, under her 
mother's directions, for Mrs. Hartmann still remained 
weak and unequal to much exertion. It was, perhaps, 
a good thing that it was so, for she had less time to 
think, and after the wedding itself was over, and 
Johann and Marie had taken possession of their new 
home, her mother suffered a relapse from the un- 
wonted excitement, and needed a great deal of her 
care and attention again. 

Night after night Lena lay in her little bed, with 
its snowy curtains, listening to the wild wind as it 
shook the leaves of the rose-tree against her window, 
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and to the fierce rain that beat in heavy drenching 
showers against the panes, wondering whether it was 
rough at sea, and if so whether the waves would 
propel or retard the progress of the ship with its 
postal freight. She had no doubt of Lindsej's faith. 
No, not for a moment. He would write if he was 
alive. She was sure of that But what if he was ill ? 
And night after night, amidst those wild tempestuous 
roars, she prayed that his life might be spared, that 
they might see each other again. 

Oh, this hope deferred, how sick it makes the 
heart. Little Lena was weary, weary in her waiting, 
and her cheeks grew pale, and her soft eyes large 
and wistful, and her quick elastic step slow, till 
Johnson noticed it with alarm, and told her father 
that he thought she must be ill. 

" Something is the matter with her, that's very 
plain," he said in answer to Herr Hartmann's con- 
temptuous " Pshaw ! " 

** Don't put that fancy in the girl's head," he ex- 
claimed. " She has fancies enough already, and one 
would think by the manner you give way to them that 
you don't want her after all." 

And Johnson turned angrily away. . 

But he was beginning to think he was giving a 
good long period of service for this fair damsel, and 
worst of all could not see that he made any progress 
either. She neither shunned nor feared him now ; 
but her indifference was even harder to bear. 

There came a day at last when tidings of the ex- 
pected mail came up to the little township with the 
newspapers. The Hartmanns were seated at break- 
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when Johnson strolled in, and among other items told 
the news. He too was looking for letters from home, 
and was rather anxious to hear bj this mail. He men- 
tioned it casually, however, as something interesting to 
himself, but the effect of his announcement on one of 
his auditors was startling, and he saw it. For a 
moment the rich colour rushed over Lena's face and 
neck, then suddenly retreating left it so deadly white 
that she seemed on the point of fainting. Violently 
struggling 'with herself, she did not faint, but crept 
unobserved, as she thought, from the room, and up to 
her own little sanctuary. There she sank on the floor 
by her bedside in an agony of excited tears. 

It had come at last ! The English mail was in 
port, and to-morrow she could go herself for her 
precious letter. That was her one thought, her tears 
were not of sorrow but of joy, for of course there 
must be a letter for her. Lindsey had promised, and 
she knew he would write. 

By-and-by her mother came slowly up to her. 

Ah,' she had her mother to confide in now, her 
mother to help her through all the long dreary hours 
that must intervene before the wished-for letter could 
be in her possession. 

Oh, but her mother feared for her child, feared lest 
she loved not wisely but too well 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

DOUBT. 

"No letters for you, Miss Lena." 

Lena's heart failed, and the colour drifted from her 
cheek, and left it deadly pale. She had been looking 
forward through many a weary month for this June 
mail, had felt so sure of hearing all she most wished, 
and had set out for the post that cold afternoon, 
feeling neither the keen air, nor seeing the gathering 
clouds, one thought and one sight only before her — 
the little post-office and her letter. 

She had to contrive an errand to the store to get 
away at all, but she had gone so full of hopa Surely 
she had not heard aright. 

" No letter ? no English letter? " she faltered. 

"No, Miss Hartmann, not one," said Mr, Bowen, 
the storekeeper and postmaster. He had looked 
rather hard at Lena as he said it, and then went on 
dealing out letters to some one else, while she turned 
away, forgetting in the bitterness of her disappoint- 
ment every other errand. 

Scarcely conscious of what she did, she sprang to 
her saddle with her still empty basket, and turned 
her pony homeward. It was well that the pretty 
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creature koew its way, aod that the sense of a coming 
storm added wings to his feet, for Lena had eye and 
ear for nothing. She never even noticed when large 
drops of rain hegan to fall, and flashes of lightning to 
^illumine her path, and the low muttering of thunder 
to echo among the hills. The pony noticed it 
though, and thi*ew hack his ears, and cantered along 
the road at a speed which soon hrought him within 
sight of his stable again, though not before his little 
mistress was thoroughly drenched. 

"Lena, my child ! so wet," cried her mother in 
distress, as she met her at the door, and took the 
empty basket from her. But she saw there was some- 
thing else more serious than the rain that had blanched 
her child's face. 

" Oh, mother ! " she said wildly throwing out her 
hands. " No letter! no letter ! " and she sat down on 
the floor, and moaned in her hopelessness, leaning 
back against the wall faint and white. 

Mrs. Hartmann uttered a terrified cry, and Bertha 
came rushing clumsily in, just as she was putting 
some brandy between the white lips. 

'* Lena, little Miss Lena, don't take on so,*' she 
exclaimed, gathering her up in her strong arms. 

*' I'll just carry her upstairs and put her into bed, 
mistress ; she'll come to best there ; and don't you 
fi'et now, mistress dear, we'll hate her all right by- 
and-by," she added heartily as she bore her light 
burden away. 

Lena needed indeed some strong kind friend to take 
her in hand just now, for she felt so utterly crushed 
in her disappointment and fear. She lay, half-con- 
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scions, as she had done the night she ran away from 
home, when Pauline had laid her in her own white 
bed, and waited on her as a sister. But it was not all 
disappointment There was a terrible fear for Lind- 
sey. " Something had happened to him ! Something 
had happened to him ! " It was in her ears all the 
night, through all her mother's words of comfort — 
''That one mail was nothing. There might be so 
many • causes of delay. She must patiently wait 
another mail." 

Oh, how could she wait, knowing nothing, and 
fearing so much ? . 

The storm raged all night, but she did not hear it. 
The lightning flashed in at her little window ; she 
never noticed its entry. But towards morning blessed 
sleep came to her wide-open eyes, gradually closing 
the heavy lids. She slept late into the day, for sleep 
will sometimes come to the spirit in its deepest 
heaviness. 

A feeble sunshine was struggling through the many 
clouds when she at last awoke, and found her mother 
at her pillow with a hot breakfast. 

** Oh, mother ! " she said, ** why did you? " 

" I would not wake you, my darling. You must 
take this, and you will feel better," 

She quietly drank the coffee, but put everything 
else from her. 

" I cannot mother — by-and-by," she said wearily; 
**I will try and be strong, but you must give me 
time," and her eyes filled with tears as she said it 

" You have only to wait patiently, my child," was 
her mother's cheery answer : but she could scarcely 
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take in the comfort of the words hei-self. As 
Wilhelm said, there was such a feeble chance of 
Lindsey Mervin, of Mervin Hall, surrounded hy all 
old associates and wealth, remembering his little 
Lena in her simple Australian home. And yet how 
pretty she was, and how clever, and how worthy to 
be loved ; and the mother's heart felt very sad. 

Still it was early to despond, and so she said to 
Lena, as she rose and dressed. 

" I am not going to give way, mother dear," 
said the child wearily. "I will wait — -wait for 
another mail." 

But oh ! the weariness of waiting. The child — 
no indeed, she was certainly now no longer a child, 
she was a woman in her sufferings — went quietly 
about her customary tasks, waited on her mother, 
taking upon herself new duties, resolved to bear and 
to wait. But it was dreary work, and it stole all the 
bloom from her cheek, and the light from her eyes. 

Johnson watched her about with jealous eyes. He 
had found out her secret at last. Not Carl Hartig, 
but another, had stolen her young heart. That, 
perhaps, was why she had not listened to him, and he 
ground his teeth at the thought. A little later, 
business taking him into the neighbourhood of the 
Hartmanns, amidst the gossip of the store, he heard 
poor Lena's little romance,heard also that this quondam 
lover of hers was off, and that few people believed he 
would return. 

This, then, was the mystery of her sudden faint- 
ness. This illness and pallor was the result of '* no 
letter " by the English mail. 
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So a letter had been expected, and none had 
arrived. Ah, well, so much the better for him. He 
must leave her a little while — not too long though — 
to get over her fancy, and then it must end as he 
wished. She should be his wife yet. 

Lena heard once or twice from Quinton Park 
during that weary interval. They had received no 
letter from Lindsey, Charlotte said, " but perhaps it 
was too early to expect one." There was a little 
hope in that, for at any rate they were both served 
alike. "Sophie," she wrote, " was no better for her visit 
to the sea — indeed she was worse — slowly sinking 
now. The doctors gave small hopes that she would 
see another summer. Could not Lena come to her ? " 

No, Lena could not, even had not her mother failed 
visibly in health and strength. How could she go 
where everything would remind her of Lindsey? No, 
she must wait — wait for another mail — and go on 
with her daily tasks, and counting the hours. 

There was no time for books now, but there was 
quite as little inclination. It was well that duty 
made such imperative calls on her time, for she would 
only have wandered aimlessly and listlessly about, 
the very worst thing that could have happened to 
her. But love as well as duty had her bound, and 
before the end of another month Mrs. Hartmann had 
one or two serious attacks that awakened the keenest 
anxiety. The doctors pronounced her suffering from 
disease of the heart of long standing, and said that she 
must be carefully guarded from everything of an excit- 
ing or troublesome kind. Even Herr Hartmann began 
to look grave, and to soften his voice, and go in and 
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out quietly, while Lena had to put her own troubles 
back quietly that she might at least appear cheerful 
in her mother's presence. 

" Try and keep bright for your mother's sake," 
said Pauline one afternoon, as she came down from 
Mrs. Hartmann's room, where she had been spending 
an hour or two in order to relieve Lena. She found 
her utterly broken down, sitting on the ground, with 
her head on her mother'^ large chair in utter deso- 
lation, like a tired, distressed child. 

Lena raised her head, and turned her white tear- 
less face towards her friend, whose firm strong voice 
generally roused her. 

'^ Oh, Pauline ! it's so hard to bear! " she uttered 
wearily. 

** Pretty hard, and for a little thing like you," said 
Pauline, extending her strong arms, and enfolding 
her little friend, who crept into their embrace as if 
for a refuge. '' Yes, it's pretty hard, but you must 
try and bear up before your mother, dear. She needs 
careful tending. I'll come as often as I can, but you 
ought to have some one always here to help ; it's too 
much for you alone, I shall think of some one to send 
when I get home." 

" WiU father like it? " 

"He must — the doctor says so, that's enough; 
and don't you get brooding over what you can't 
mend, my dear. You've had no letter. Yes, I 
know," and Pauline waved her hand to silence her. 
" Well, there may be plenty of cause for that, and 
there may be none; but supposing there is no letter 
next mail ? " 
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''Ah, Pauline! " and Lena shook and trembled like 
an aspen. 

"I only said supposing," replied Pauline, "and 
70U must not let it distress you like this, or you will 
do your mother an injury — ^now do remember that 
What a pity, Lena, that you could not like Carl 
Hartig ; he is making the prettiest home for his 
bride, and it would all have been yours. What a 
pity Lindsey came in the way.*' 

" Don't say that, Pauline," and Lena shrank away, 
and went and stood by the window. 

"It's no use lamenting, I know," said Pauline in 
her most practical tone; '' but I can't help being 
sorry, for it would have spared all this trouble. Any- 
how, my child, you must remember your mother, and 
even if it should happen that you get no letter again, 
why, just think for the best, just for her sake; nothing 
hurts her so much as your distress." 

Yes, Pauline was right, it was hard to poor little 
Lena, and she was taking it hardly, this new trouble 
of her mother's danger above all. To know that any 
extra excitement might prove fatal — and that she 
must bear her griefs alone — was a terrible addition 
to her burden. But it roused her latent power, she 
struggled to appear calm and contented before her 
mother, and so well succeeded that even the pene- 
tration of that fond mother was deceived. 

She brooded over all in the night, however, when 
others had relieved her watch, and she was alone in 
her little room. She sat far into the night at her 
window, wrapped in her large woollen shawl, look- 
' ing out into the silent darkness, or up into the calm 
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face of the moon, or at the little " points of light " 
that looked so brightly down upon her white face, 
wondering what Lindsey was doing. They had not 
that pleasure — they could not look at either moon or 
stars at the same time — so nearly at the antipodes as 
they were ; but that did not matter to her. They 
had looked down upon him, and she loved them all 
the more for that 

She fretted not a little over Pauline's words. What 
did she mean by supposing that she should not have 
a letter — by intimating such a thing? Did she 
doubt his constancy? Did she think he had forgotten 
her? No, no, no, a thousand times no. She could 
not, would not think of it. He would not forget her, 
he said he never would. Why should she doubt him ? 
And yet the little point of a doubt was working its 
way cruelly into her faithful little heart, and was 
making it already quiver with pain. 

** Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.** 

To little Lena her sorrows had one happy result. 
She turned with all the strength she had left to her 
Father in Heaven. She could take her sorrows, her 
doubts, her fears, all to Him, for He had said " Come " 
to the heavy laden, He had rest for the weary, and, 
oh how dark, how wearisome everything else looked 
to her ! 

The English mail had come in again. She knew 
it; but dared not venture for letters; but she took 

T 
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Wilhelm into her confidence so far as to ask him to 
go to the post for her. 

He looked rather hard and regretfully at her. 

"I wish you had taken up with some German 
fellow, Lena, one of our own people," he said ; 'Til 
go, of course, but don't you mind if no letter comes. 
If he don't write I'd think no more about him if I 
were you." 

It was the same with them all, they all doubted, 
nobody thought she would hear from England. Not 
that she thought as they thought No, she would 
not think that Some day she should hear all about 
it. Some day she should find out that she had not 
been forgotten. But she had begun to think there 
would be no letter, even before Wilhelm came slowly 
in at the gate with empty hands, and a gloomy shake 
of the head. 

She did not faint this time, she did not cry, for her 
eyes were dry and tearless. She looked whiter, if 
possible, and grew more silent, and in the quiet 
night time prayed for herself and Lindsey. 

Her mother, quietly fading away as she was, sadly 
watched the face of her child. 

" She will not be long after me, we shall not be 
long parted," she thought as she saw her gliding in 
and out, tearless, but with the wordless sorrow in her 
eyes and on her lips that eats as a canker at the organs 
of vitality. ' She had no need to be told, carefully as 
Lena strove to hide the knowledge, that the English 
mail had again come in, and that the longed-for letter 
was not with it 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE CLOUDS BETURNING AFTER BAIN. 

The days went by one after another — sorrowful 
gloomy days they were to Lena, bringing no respite, 
no relief, and with little hope. Johnson came in and 
out very frequently cow, with a quiet proffer of help. 
He did help too, in many ways, as an Englishman 
knows how to help, where a German would be of 
little use. He lowered his voice and softened his 
tread when he came in doors, so that he might not 
disturb Mrs. Hartmann. In many points there had 
been a wonderful change in the man since his acquain- 
tance with Lena and her mother, and Lena had 
wrought the change^ though it gave her no pleasure 
to think so. 

But while she was sinking into despair as the 
months went by, and mail after mail passed by, 
bringing no tiding?, he was gaining hope and trusting 
to time for a result in his favour, trying meanwhile by 
little attentions, not obtrusive, but mere kindly actions, 
to break through her reserve and indifference. He 
did succeed a little in subduing her dislike; that was 
all he had accomplished at present. She did not refuse 

T 2 
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his help when he offered it, she did not shrink from 
him when he assisted her, but then he knew very well 
that he could not yet venture beyond certain bounds, 
that while there was a shadow of a hope left she would 
cling to it. 

And he was by no means certain when the shadow 
had disappeared that she would be any nearer to him, 
but he thought she would, and he meant to try. 

So, though he was sorry for the pale thin face, 
and missed the soft bloom of the roses that he so much 
admired, he secretly rejoiced that the mail brought 
no news, for it was all in his favour. 

" I say, Pauline," exclaimed Wilhelm one day, as 
he went forward to tie up her horse — she was still 
called Pauline by aU her friends, spite of her married 
dignity. " Th^ mail is in again, and there's no letter 
for that poor child. What a rascally fellow he must 
be, iJiat protege of yours. 

•* Hush ! " said Pauline, gathering up her habit 
with more energy than grace, and watching Wilhelm 
as he unfastened the saddle and bridle, and threw 
down a bundle of hay for her pony's refreshment. 
'* Hist ! I am not at all sure that it's any fault of poor 
Lindsay that he don't write." 

** Whose fault, then ? " said Wilhelm, looking round 
with glittering eyes ; for he was getting very fond of 
his little sister and highly resented the treatment she 
was receiving. 

" I'm inclined to think that he's dead," said Pauline, 
lowering her voice to a whisper, though they were 
far away from the house. " I always knew he was 
frightfully weak," she continued gravely, " he comes 
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of a delicate stock and never ought to have had to 
rough it in the bush as he did for years. That comes 
of quarrels in families and of one will trying to lord 
it over another. There's the sin, and suffering and 
misery is the result." 

" Ah, come now, Pauline, you don't mean to say you 
defend him ? ** said Wilhelm. 

"It's my belief, if he was living, or able to hold 
a pen, he would write," said Pauline decidedly. 
" Why, he broke a small blood vessel before he left 
for England. Lena never knew it though ; he felt so 
sure of getting well that he would not have her told. 
But the doctors did not think much of his chance of 
Hfe." 

** I think it was no kindness to keep her in igno- 
rance,** said Wilhelm. " You ought some of you to tell 
her.*' 

" Better not interfere. She has enough to bear, 
poor child. How is your mother to-day, Wilhelm ? '* 

"Just the same, a little weaker I think," said 
Wilhelm gloomily. He was thinking what the house 
would be without her for both himself and Lena, and 
dreading the inevitable. 

There came a time at last when footsteps had indeed 
to go silently about the house, when in gentle Mrs. 
Hartmann the spark of life was rapidly fading out. 

She had strength to say but little, and in low 
whispers to her daughter, as she crouched down in 
her silent agony to hide her face upon the pillow that 
it might not be seen, for she dared not excite her 
dying mother even by a betrayal of her grief. 

"We shall meet again, my darling, by-and-by. 
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when we shall never more be parted," she murmured, 
"Lindsey, and you and I. You will come to us 
soon I " she added dreamily, as though she knew 
something of him that Lena did not. 

** Mother, dear ! " she answered, with a strange 
thrill in her voice, though she tried to steady it. 
" Have you heard anything about him that they have 
not told me? " 

" I don't know, dear. I must have, for it seems to 
me that you will see him by-and-by, not here perhaps, 
but by-and-by. Kiss me darling," and the soft eyes 
closed in quiet sleep. 

There were other watchers that night, and they 
made Lena go and lie down to rest in her little room, 
promising to call her if she was needed, or if her 
mother was worse. But sleep was not for her. She 
was thinking of her mother's words, and wondering 
if indeed Lindsey was dead as those words implied — 
wondering whether it was only a mere idea, or 
whether it was some of that marvellous insight into 
the other world which the dying seem at times to 
possess. She shed no tears, she had shed so many 
that her eyes seemed tearless, and hot and dry. 
She felt numb, and chill, and crushed under the weight 
of her griefs, returning upon her as they did like 
clouds after rain. The mail came in now, but she 
scarcely hoped for a letter. Something terrible had 
occurred to make him forget, or perhaps he too was 
sleeping beneath the daisies in the little ivy-crowned 
churchyard. She might never know which, and per- 
haps after God had taken her mother home, He would 
take her too. She was growing quiet and still and 
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Strangely calm in her sorrow, only wondering how 
long it would be before she should again meet with 
Lindsey. 

She did not sleep, but lay looking out at the stars, 
with wide-open eyes till they paled in the heavens, 
and the faint dawn broke slowly, the rosy tints flushing 
gradually over the eastern sky, and the golden sun- 
beams stealing into the little room as they gloriously 
rose. The winter had passed, the garden was in its 
spring beauty again, the trees full of blossom, the 
flowers in perfection. The roses were around the 
window once more in clusters ; from beneath it the 
perfume of the violets arose. A noble wattle stood 
just at the end of the house, brilliant with its golden 
balls, and a white jessamine perfumed the air with its 
rare incense. Some of the blossoms had given place to 
the fruit, for the season was hastening forward to sum- 
mer and everything was at its best It was all gone 
to her. She heeded neither spring beauty nor summer 
perfection. 

She got up at last. They had not called her, but 
she fancied there was a little stir in her mother's 
room. 

" She is still sleeping," said one of the friends 
who were watching, as Lena softly entered. ** We 
have not disturbed her for anything, she sleeps so 
quietly." 

Lena sat down by the bedside, while Mrs. Shole- 
mann moved about, getting things in order for the 
doctor's advent. 

" He will soon be here," she whispered. " He 
promised to come very early." 
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" I wish he would come now,** said Lena anxiously, 
looking earnestly at her sleeping mother. 

Was it quite a natural sleep that had closed the 
eyelids, leaving just a tiny gleam of them open be- 
tween their lashes? And that strange, sweet smile 
lingering round the mouth, what did that mean? 

She sat and watched the sleeper as she had often 
sat and watched before, when the breathing was too 
soft and low to discern, but this time it was with a 
heavy mystery of fear upon her which she could not 
reason away. The soft rosy dawn came stealing into 
the room, throwing its halo of light over the bed, 
but the quiet face lay half in shadow. There was 
nothing to be said about it. The others said it was 
sleep, and they ought to know. 

But she sat and shivered with an indistinct fear. 
** If the doctor would only come." 

He came at last. They heard him hitch up his 
horse to the front gate. Herr Hartmann let him in, 
following him upstairs without his shoes. He had 
not slept all night, and had been also watching for the 
coming of the doctor. 

As they entered a little sunbeam came flickeriug 
through the window to the curtain of the bed, and 
danced and quivered over the pillow. The doctor 
went hastily forward, and, drawing away the curtain, 
gravely took hold of the hands on the coverlid. 

" She has been sleeping for some hours just so, 
doctor," interposed Mrs. Sholemann. 

" Ko," he said in a low voice. " It is not sleep, she 
has gone." 

Ay I and so seemed the whole world to Lena. 
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She sank straight down by the side of the bed, like a 
stricken deer, unconscious of all the rest, unconscious 
of the kind hands that carried her quite away 
from the house, to be tended elsewhere by Pauline's 
faithful love. Weeks and weeks of unconsciousness 
followed, and when at last she came back to life it 
was only as a sick and weary child, slowly to remem- 
ber her griefs, and return by degrees to the task that 
yet awaited her. 

Ah, if it had been God's will to have taken her 
home then ! "Now there was more weary waiting, 
more bearing up against the burden of life, and no 
mother to help her to bear it. 

Poor little Lena ! her education had ill-fitted her for 
this battle of life. She had deemed it all roses, but 
had been ^strangely pricked by its thorns, and the 
wounds were deep and unhealing. 

Not quite. She had found a friend in One who 
*' gathers the lambs in His bosom," and gently leads 
the weak with His hand. She had taken her 
sorrows to Him, and He had rid them of half their 
bitterness. The pain and suffering had discovered a 
balsam. 

So Lena went back to her father's house, and 
Bertha carefully watched to see that she did not 
do too much. Her long fair hair had been cut off 
during those weeks of terrible ill nee s, but the soft 
curls clustered closely round her head, and a faint 
flush stole sometimes into her face again, and a 
softer light into her sad eyes, as she went here and 
there with her round of little duties, just within her 
strength. 
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The Quintons had henrd of her illness and sent to 
invite her to stay with them. Sophie had left them 
at the commencement of spring, and the youngest 
daughter had left school. They urged her to come, 
but she could not leave home, she said, and there was a 
mother*s grave to watch over and keep in order. No, 
she could not go. 

If only Johnson would keep away ! But he did 
not, he came more frequently than ever, kind^ and 
quiet too, with not much to say ; but what he did 
say he managed to say well. Her father was very 
much from home now, and by-and-by, as the months 
went on, little rumours began to be circulated of a 
prpspect of another mistress for the home. 

Her mother's place to be filled so soon? and what 
would become of her? 

" Make my home happy, Lena," Johnson ventured 
to say one evening when a gossiping neighbour, who 
had just left, had been retailing the news to them 
both. " I am a very lonely man now, and my house 
is finished and all complete, and just as I thought 
you would like it. It's all your own, and III do all 
that I can to make you happy. You shall never 
repent it.'* 

*• I cannot — oh, I cannot ! " she exclaimed in dis- 
tress. 

"You can never live here. Wilhelm will go away ; 
he says he shall." 

*' He will take me to live with him, then, if father 
does not want me. 

'^ But he has no home yet. He is in no haste to 
make a home." 
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" I will wait, then/* said Lena, turning away. 

But now, Johnson thought, was his time. She 
had no hope of hearing from England — that was fast 
dying out, if not already dead. What then ? if her 
home was getting miserable, if a new ruling power 
came over it, ifWilhelmleft and Bertha followed suit, 
as she declared she should when her master took a 
new wife, what could little Lena do ? Might he not, 
in all security, expect that she would turn to 
him ? 

He hoped so — he believed so — and quietly per- 
severed. 
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CHAPTER XXVITI. 



THE NEW wife's ADVENT. 



It was October when Mrs. Hartmann went to sleep 
so quietly, never again to awaken on earth, when 
Lena herself fell into those long weeks of ^P'^onscious- 
ness, during which the mail came in two or three 
times, and no letter came with a freight of healing 
balm for her. She was again in her father's house 
at Christmas, and the summer was dying away into 
autumn again when the rumours which told of 
another mistress for the house fell like a dead weight 
upon her heart. 

** After the winter." That was what she heard, 
and if it had not been a little too soon for the pro- 
priety of the thing, the match would not have been so 
bad for Hartmann after all. 

Mrs. Archer was a widow with two young 
daughters — a nice little piece of property — and a by 
no means despicable sum in the bank. She was fair, 
fat, and forty — well, perhaps a little over the last 
item — tall, and of slightly commanding presence. 
People did say she was rather fond of her own way, 
and had always had it too. Be that as it may, 
Herr Hartmann was providing a match for himself 
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in every respect, and Lena waited the result with 
trembling. 

" So different," the gossips said, " from his first 
little wife ! " Of course — and inevitably so. Do 
mea ever take a second wife the counterpart of the 
first ? Are they not invariably different in every 
particular, and, after all, is it not better that it 
should be so? Some men may require a compen- 
sation for a disappointed life, others a wholesome 
discipline for their own misdeeds. All who knew 
Herr Hartmann agreed that a heavy discipline was 
needed for him — they were also as positive — those of 
them who knew the lady — that he would get it But 
though they chuckled over his waning power, they 
felt sorry for little Lena, and wondered how it would 
all end. 

Through the long winter nights, Lena often sat 
alone now, wrapped in her shawl, in her own little 
room — often at the window in the dark, looking out 
into the clear, cold moonlight, or up at the quiet stars, 
for she could not bear the long dreary hours down 
stairs with only the fire for company. She missed 
her mother so down there. She seemed to miss her 
more as the days went on, and that downstair room 
had been so consecrated by her continual presence, 
by the gentle rustling of her garments to and fro, 
by the sanctity of her words and actions, that Lena 
could scarcely endure the void. 

Away in her own room she had been used to solitude, 
she did not feel it as such. She had always loved 
her little refuge, its glimpses of beauty without, its 
calm within. She sat there often now when it was 
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not too cold in the leisure of her afternoons, ** making 
believe " that her mother was below, and that the 
dear old long past days had returned. 

All this 'was very bad for her of course. The 
morbid tendency of her mi ad was fostered by her 
solitude, and her friends tried to get her away from 
it. 

" There is no possible reason why you should stay 
here all alone," said Pauline almost angrily, ''you 
will get ill again, and unfit for anything, when per- 
haps most will be required of you." She had brought 
her an invitation to a little dance, and was doing her 
utmost to persuade her to go — her utmost was, 
however, unavailing. 

" I tell you plainly, Lena, I don't think you and 
your new mother are likely to get on very well 
together, and then what will you do? '* said the disap- 
pointed young matron, preparing to leave on finding 
every inducement she could hold out was futile. 

" I do not know," said Lena sadly, " I have not 
thought." 

" You will have to think, and that soon, I fancy," 
was Pauline's brusque reply, as she went off. She 
turned just as she reached the gate, and seeing the 
pale little creature with her blue eyes full of tears 
came hurriedly back and took her in her arms. 

" Look here, Lena, if you get unkindly treated by 
any one, just come to me, that's all. Paul and I will 
set it all right, so don't look as if you had no friends 
in the world, for you'll always have a true one at 
least in me — there," and she went off in earnest then. 

It was nevertheless a pity, she thought as she 
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slowly trotted along the road, " a great pity that Lena 
did not rouse up from this great depression, give 
Lindsey up entirely, and take somebody else. She 
never spoke of him now, never mentioned the English 
mail, never went near the post-office. If there were 
letters she knew Wilhelm would bring them to her. 
But he, too, was drifting away now. 

He had taken some land — ^a less portion than his 
brother's certainly — but still sufficient to form the 
nucleus of a home, a short distance on the other side 
the township, and was building a hut upon it, '^a 
two-roomed afiPair, just large enough for himself if 
home became too hot for hina." He was making a 
. vineyard there, and a hedge of roses. " I may want 
a wife some day as much as any one," he said in reply 
to his neighbours' jokes, " and I may as well make 
the garden pretty for her. A house is more easily 
raised than a garden." 

For Lena, home alone remained, and what would 
that home be to her? 

One day, late in the autumn, Charlotte Quinton 
rode over to her. They were going to leave the park, 
she said, and had come to say good-bye. Her father 
and brother had taken a very extensive run in Vic- 
toria, and had already left some weeks. The rest of 
them were now about to follow. 

It was another tie broken. Pleasant Quinton Park, 
with all its happy memories ! It, too, was drifting 
away, and all that she loved. What did it matter? 
What did anything matter now? 

If she could only have gone with them. Under 
Mrs. Quin ton's wholesome bright discipline so much 
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good might have been effected. Surrounded by 
different influences, shaken out of her morbid ten- 
dencies, Lena might have revived as the flames do 
under the genial breath and fructifying showers of 
spring. This time, however, they did not ask her, 
perhaps because they thought it useless to do bo, and 
so Lena was left once more to her vigils in the dark 
and her fears for the future. 

Towards the end of that dreary winter symptoms 
of the coming event began to manifest themselves. 
The whole house went through a course of renovating, 
painting, and cleaning, and brightening up within, a 
thorough tidying up without. Fresh articles of 
furniture began to steal into the rooms, and one day 
Herr Hartmann brought home from Adelaide a heap 
of muslin and toilet drapery, telling Lena she would 
know what to do with it, but it was to be ready by 
the end of the month. It was the only intimation 
that he gave her of his approaching marriage, and her 
heart sank within her as she entered on her task. 

A pleasant and a bright occupation it would have 
been under other circumstances, and one congenial 
to her dainty fingers. As it was she made the 
house very fair and bride-like with her graceful 
devices and the folds of the snowy muslin, while her 
heart bled for the mother so soon forgotten. 

" After all, her mother was too good for this 
father of hers, and she knew it, and she, poor darling, 
was away in her bright happy home now. It would 
be sin to wish hei' back. If she could only go to 
her ! " 

There was no further intimation given to Lena of 
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the marriage. Only one fine spring morning, when 
the arrangements were all completed both within and 
without, Herr Hartmann went away in a smart 
buggy and pair, a recent purchase of his, with a well- 
filled portmanteau tucked under the seat. He had 
left directions' with his son respecting yarious items of 
out- door work, and had desired Bertha to tell Lena 
to see that everything was in perfect order by that 
day fortnight. To his daughter he said not a word, 
but Bertha's message was quite enough. 

'' Look here, Lena ! " exclaimed Wilhelm, coming 
into tea three evenings after . Hartmann's departure, 
with the paper in his hand. ^* Here's father's mar- 
riage. It took place the day after he left here. 
Well, it's done now^ and I suppose we must make the 
best of it^" he added, seeing his little sister's pale 
scared face. *^ It may not be so bad, after all. Let's 
hope for the best any way." 

They knew nothing, however, of their father's new 
wife, for she was from a distant township. They 
.only knew that she was respectably off, had two 
children of her own, and ^was very likely to desire a 
clear house, if she could by any means get it. Wil- 
helm was making provision for himself, and Mrs. 
Hartmann was glad to hear it, so they were told. 
But what about Lena? "Oh surely, such a pretty 
girl as she was reported to be would not long remain 
a burden, not, at any rate, if she could prevent it" 
Such were the whispered words that came through 
gossiping friends to every one but Lena, and for- 
tunately she knew jiothing of the designs upon her 
future. 

u 
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There at auy rate was the marriage in the paper/ 
Mrs. Hartmana had to be received upon a certain 
day as their father's wife. Wilhelm made wry faces, 
and the tears came to Lena's ejes when the day 
dawned for the reception. 

" I shall keep as far out of her way as I can/' said 
Wilhelm, as he dawdled comfortably over his break- 
fast, the last homelike meal he supposed he should 
have in that house. 

'^ Don't leave me ^all to myself ! " said Lena, im- 
ploringly. 

" Oh, you'll get on well enough I dare say," replied 
Wilhelm, laughing. " Maybe she'll take a fancy to 
you, but of course I shall come in to prevent any row 
in the house, to pay my respects I mean, and they 
are precious little." 

When at last the buggy came driving along the 
road, and stopped at the gate with his father and his 
new wife and their freight of luggage, Wilhelm was 
quietly looking on from the eminence behind Johnson's 
house, with that gentleman at his side. He was not 
over fond of Robert Johnson's company, but in- 
finitely preferred it to the introduction that awaited 
him at home. 

" You might have stopped at home and helped your 
sister to brave it out. It comes rather hard on her," 
said Johnson, with one of his old growls. 

" Oh, Lena will get on all right. It will be bad 
enough for me when I go into tea ; when the lamp 
is lit and things quieted down a bit. I don't want to 
be lifting her boxes about, and*she won't misjs me. 
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Fve heard that already. The less I trouble home 
now the better." 

JohDSoa thought so too. He thought also with a 
quiet self-congratulation that the whole afiair would 
eventually work well for him, and that if the new 
Mrs. Hartmann made the house too hot for Wilhelm, 
having two daughters of her own, she would be still 
more likely to do so for Lena, and then where could 
the poor child go but to him who through all had 
persevered, and deserved her regard ? 

Meanwhile Mrs. Hartmann had been introduced to 
her new home, and glancing approvingly right and 
left on her little queendom, had stooped her regal form, 
and kissed Lena on both cheeks, adding a little maternal 
pat to the soft curly hair, and passing on had pre- 
sently pervaded the whole house with her presence, as 
these large stately women are wont to do. They 
make themselves felt whether they are seen or not. 

She was at home at once. Everything seemed 
familiar to her. She had brought her own servants, 
for whispers of Bertha's intention to leave had reached 
her master's ears, and 'certainly if she had not in- 
tended to do so, the mere rumours would have decided 
the question. Bertha, however, had loved and served 
one mistress faithfully in that old house. She had 
determined not to be driven about by another. 

Lena went up to her room that night with the 
feeling that it was no longer sacred to her — that all 
her little treasures would be turned out to the light of 
day, and that there was no help for it There was 
one secret drawer in her box to which no one un- 

u 2 
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initiated conld find a cine. That night she committed 
to it all the most sacred of her treasures, his letters, 
his gifts, all but her ring and her watch, and these 
she still wore, but as she closed the sliding lid, it was 
like burying the last of her hopes. Lindsey seemed 
gone from her for ever. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



THB "continual DROPPING." 



To Lena, who had seen her own delicate mother 
quake in the presence of her hushand, waiting on him 
hand and foot, with a persisting love, which only 
those gentle, lowly spirited women can do, it seemed 
a maryellous thing to watch the change that came 
over her father in the presence of his new wife. It 
must have seemed a strange thing to him to receive 
orders instead of giving commands. Yet if so he 
went very naturally to work to execute them, taking 
care^ however, that all about him should share in the 
execution. It began from the first evening and 
A)llowed so certainly as a matter of course that every- 
body fell into the way of proceeding. There was 
still only one power dominant in the house, but it had 
changed hands.' 

Not that there was anything coarse or unrefined 
about Mrs. Hartmann the second, excepting perhaps 
her rather elevated voice. That was habitual, and 
so distinctly separated her from her own sweet-voiced 
mother in Lena's estimation that she never thought 
of them together. She had evidently been accustomed 
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to rule — her household at any rate — certainly her 
huehand, and Hartmann fell into his position as only 
a thoroughly fascinated man could do, well pleased to 
obey where he had hitherto commanded, and even 
though he still appeared to rule his household, he was 
under his wife's dominion, and everybody knew it. 

Lena was perfectly right in her surmises — ^her 
little room was no longer a place of refuge for her. 
It was invaded at once by Mrs. Hartmann and minute 
hold taken of all its pretty decorations. 

" A sweet little room you have here," that lady 
exclaimed one day, as she came suddenly upstairs to 
call Lena to some trifling duty that the servant could 
better have fulfilled. ^* Yes, a very tasteful little place, 
and does you grec^t credit, my dear. It will be just 
the thing for Jeanne and Maude, when yoK go sc^e* 
where else," she added archly, pretending to laugh 
merrily at Lena's deprecating look, and not listening 
to her words as she went on. " Oh, yes, we know all 
about it, young girls alway say so, but they don't 
mean for all that to stay for ever in their father^s 
house, not thjey 1 " 

So the little room was cov.eted already, as she knew 
it would be. In another month or two Jeanne and 
Maude, girls of fifteen and sixteen, who were still at 
school, were expected home. How would they get 
on together ? Were they large-limbed like their 
mother, and loud-voiced and domineering ; and if so, 
what would become of her and her quiet moments, 
and her peaceful little readings ? Lena felt she 
would be glad to die. 

But if she had little quiet within doors, she got 
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more of it without. Mrs. Hartmann had plenty of 
ernCnds always 6a hand for her to execute in various 
directions, and her little pony often carried his young 
mistress away from the bustle and the noise of her 
no longer quiet home, through the soft early summer 
sunshine, under the shade- of the trees, and in sight 
of fair wild flowers, which in themselves were a balm 
to her wounded spirits. The lady was right in one 
respect. Lena did need rousing and sending out into 
the fresh air of heaven. It was medicine to her frail 
little frame, and her pale cheeks wanted the soft 
breezes more frequently upon them. 

" The child is moping, and she must not be per- 
mitted to mope," she said ; " you ought to see to it, 
Carl." 

"I thought you women understood these matters 
best," he replied with a grim smile. " Tve told you 
how matters stood, it's for you and Johnson to 
arrange the aflair between you." 

" It will be so much better for her in the end," 
said his wife plausibly. ''Yes, I'll manage it all, 
you'll see ; you men are not much good in these 
things, I confess ; you all mar instead of make, if 
there's anything requiring a little tact. Well, leave 
it to me, ril contrive everything, without an atom of 
trouble on your part." 

To that end Johnson found himself welcomed and 
courted to a degree that scarcely comported with his 
own views. He did not quite know what to make of 
it at first ; but after a while Mrs. Jlartmann contrived 
to be more definite. 

** You want our little Lena," she said one day in a 
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burst of confidence, daring one of her step-daughter's 
temporary absences on an errand. ** Yes," she con- 
tinued with a wave of her hand, " I know, I have 
heard all about it. It's very good of you, I'm sure, 
to wait, and to bear with all this foolish delay and 
romance, but she's a nice little thing, and will make 
a good wife in the end.'' 

"I've to get her yet!" said Johnson rather 
gruffly. 

" Yes, of course you have, but, excuse me, you men 
are so foolish, you don't go the right way to work, as 
I tell Carl. However, it's an understood thing that 
you want Lena for a wife, is it not ? " 

" Yes, certainly I do, if I can get her." 

" Ah, that — ! " and the lady's hand was waved 
again. " You want her, that's settled. I'll see that 
you have her then," and with a meaning derisive 
smile, she shook hands with the rather astonished 
suitor, as though to signify the sealing of the com- 
pact. 

" So that's what you're after, is it, my lady ? " said 
Johnson to himself, as he went home in a kind of 
maze after this consultation. "You've made up your 
mind to get quit of Lena to make room for your 
daughters, and you'll do it too ; and little as I think 
of you, and little as I envy Hartmann his bargain, I 
am willing to place myself in your hands to obtain 
such a result." 

After that day Lena knew no more respite. In a 
hundred different ways she was made to feel that she 
ought to be presiding over a home of her own, and 
leaving the field clear for the new comers. She 
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sometimes thought that she must try and get some 
situation from home, but she was weak and low- 
spirited. She had indeed never recovered her health 
since her mother's death, and she felt as if, should 
she attempt it, no one would engage her. 

In the midst of it all the two girls came home, two 
lively giddy German girls, wild with life, and like 
their mother, fair, fat and large-limbed, quite eclipsing 
little Lena with their height and their spirits. They 
had taken their cue from their mother, and set down 
Lena's marriage as a positive fact. 

" Won't your little room do s lendidly for us when 
you are married," Maude exclaimed one day. " I'd 
have it all to myself like you if I wasn't frightened to 
sleep alone, but it's a dear little room, the very 
prettiest room in the house." 

" They want me away," moaned Lena as she lay in 
her little bed that night, ** and perhaps I had better 
go. I can't be much worse off. Johnson is much 
better, not so rough now, and he will at least be kind 
to me. He knows that I have no love to give him, 
and he does not mind that But it seems that I have 
no right here. My very father wants me away." 

It was the old tale of the '' continued dropping," 
it was wearing away the stone of her resolve. She 
would have to yield, she was too weak, too worn to 
resist. What could she do amidst such a tide of cir- 
cumstances ? They swept her away with the current 
of 'their own will and purposes. 

After all, what did it matter ; she should soon die, 
she was sure of that in any casa She knew it from 
the little hollow cough that now and then troubled 
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her at night, hy the pains in her side, and the weari- 
ness ; by the slight drops of blood that sometimes 
followed the pain and the cough. Her aunt had died 
so, and she remembered the symptoms, so if they 
forced her to marry Johnson it would only be for a 
little while. Anything almost would be better than 
the incessant dropping of little pointed remarks, and 
insinuations and reproaches, which were none the less 
painful to bear because they were carried on in a 
plausible manner, and as if her good, and her hap- 
piness, and not their own selfish ends were con- 
sulted. 

So it happened one evening, she was purposely left 
with Johnson in the sitting-room, where she was 
getting up some fine lace belonging to Mrs. Hartmann 
— she could do it so well ; so taking advantage of 
the opportunity he again ventured to address her, 
not in the language with which he had thought 
proper at first to woo her, but gently, humbly, im- 
ploringly, as one who would protect her from the 
encroachments and petty annoyances that continually 
surrounded her, and would give her a pleasant^ peaceful 
home of her own, where perhaps she might at least 
learn to like him. 

" If he would be content with that," she faltered, 
below her breath, but it was enough for him. In his 
joy he came very near, inducing her to revoke her 
words. Rather disappointed, he had to allow her to 
withdraw from his embrace, and retreat to a distance 
from him. It was rather a difl&cult work after that 
to remember his own words. " She was to learn to 
like him/' and it must be a gradual work after all. 
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The "continual dropping" had succeeded, and 
Mrs. Hartmann was triumphant. 

" You are a sensible little girl after all, and we will 
give a fine wedding," she said brightly to Lena on 
hearing the news from Johnson. 

"I should like it to be very quiet," said Lena, so 
gravely and firmly, that Mrs. Hartmann was surprised 
into acquiescence, especially when Johnson endorsed 
her words, and said it should be exactly as she 
preferred. 

But he added he did not see there was any need 
for delay. 

** Noj there was nothing to wait for," and she said 
it with a quivering sigh which might have warned 
Johnson of the nature of his bargain, but he was too 
far gone to be warned. 

A very quiet wedding — not a flower, not a ribbon, 
no symbol of joy — it would have been mockery. 

They rode to the little Lutheran Church, Lena in 
her simple soft grey dress, with its frills at neck and 
waist ; no bridal attire, either' German or English. 
She would have none of it. 

'* She is more like a corpse than a bride," said one 
of the spectators who had got an inkling of the wed- 
ding and had stolen into the church. 

'' She has gone to her death, poor lamb ! and that 
woman has driven her there," exclaimed Pauline, who 
ciame in just as the ceremony was over, and could 
scarcely even then be prevented by her husband from 
rushing forward and forbidding the banns. 

" My little Lena ! Mein kinder kinder 1 " she 
moaned over her, as she took the little white thing 
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into her loving armB for a moment, while they were 
making the castomary signatures. *^ Mj little Lena, 
why have you done this ? " 

''It does not matter, Pauline; nothing matters," 
said Lena, lifting up her white tearless face, with the 
dark shadows under the tender hlue eyes. 

"They drove you to it; I know they did, my 
darling," she said indignantly. 

" Yes, it was their doing," said Lena, piteously. 
" I could not help it, and it will not matter long." 

" No," said Pauline, tearfully turning away, for 
her husband was terribly afraid of her interfering. 
" No, I do not think it will matter long, she will soon 
join her mother. They have killed her between 
them. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

AT LAST. 

" Is that yon, Wilhelm Hartmann ? *' exclaimed the 
postmaster, coming out to the road-side, where the 
joang man addressed was just fastening his horse to 
the post placed there for the convenience of customers. 
'' I have had a letter for jour sister this week past ; 
it came hy the English mail ; will you take it ? *' 

"Yes, ril take it," replied Wilhelm, foUowing 
him into the store, with a dazed expression of coun- 
tenance, A pretty thing indeed if that letter had 
come after all, he thought, as he held out his hand 
to receive it. 

Yes, it was for his sister, there was no doubt about 
it. " Miss Lena Hartmann.'' There it was, in a 
clear flowing hand. She was Mrs. Johnson now, but 
that made no difference as the letter was for her, and 
he reluctantly consigned it to his pocket, while he 
went on with his purchases. 

" What possible use could this letter be to her now ?" 
he argued to himself. " Why could not the fellow 
have written in proper time ? The delay had proved 
fatal, at any rate. The wills of others had proved 
too strong for little Lena, united to his seeming in- 
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difference, and she had sacrificed herself for nothing, 
and he qaestioned whether Rohert Johnson was any 
happier for it How could he be, when he must 
know where his wife's love had been given long ago ? 
It was a piece of fbllj altogether, and nothing good 
could come of it" 

Wilhelm Hartmann mounted his horse, and rode 
slowly homeward, wishing very much that his bad 
luck had not taken him to the store that afternoon. 
It would have been almost better for her husband to 
get the letter, he thought, for he could have done 
what he liked with it As it was he dared not take the 
responsibility of destroying, or even opening it 
Lena was his sister, but that did not give him the 
right to interfere in such matters. It would not do 
for him to keep it back,* and it could do no good to 
give it to her husband; it would only make mischief 
between them. No, he must contrive to give it into 
Lena's own hands, when Johnson was absent, and 
trust to her own good sense for the result 

It never occurred to him that there was anything 
significant in the appearance of the letter, or that the 
deep border of black round the envelope might 
materially affect its contents. He only wished that 
he was well through the errand, and that no harm 
might come of it. As it was he did not like the 
appearance of his sister ; she was very much altered 
since her marriage, though only a few weeks had 
passed. Every atom of colour had left her face, 
which was thin and wasted ; her pretty round figure 
no longer existed ; the soft fair curls had lost much 
of their elasticity, and he never saw her smile now; 
her voice was BtlW SNveel «Aid. m\is.vcal^ but there was 
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a minor key ia its melody, very sad and touching to 
her. Little Lena was only the ghost of her former 
self. 

Johnson had done his hest in his rough way to 
make a pleasant home for her. It was not his fault 
if she did not regard it as such. He gave her what 
he could ; she did not expect more, but he certainly 
had hoped in return to have won her out of a little 
of her indifference before this. He was passionately 
fond of her, and willing to do anything she wanted ; 
he would never have persevered had it not been so, 
for though for a time he had more practical motives 
for trying to gain her, her very opposition increased 
his desire. Now he had conquered every diflBculty. 
He cdmost felt like a man who had caged a nightingale, 
and saw it drooping, fading before his eyes, pining 
for its native woods. 

He had arranged a garden round the house, it had 
been growing during all the long months he had 
waited for her. It was completely filled with flowers, 
a piece of mosaic, for there were great patches of 
yellow, and blue, and crimson, and white, belted to- 
gether with diflerent shades of green, perfectly 
gorgeous in the sunshine. Johnson knew nothing 
about flowers, excepting that she liked them, and he 
was determined that she should have enough of them. 
Every verandah post had its separate creeper ; they 
had made the house a bower of beauty, covered up 
all its ugly exterior, concealed all its weak points. 
All he thought of it was that it would be splendidly 
cool for hot weather, if it was a little gloomy in 
winter. She would like it, he knew, and that was 
the principal matter after all. 
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He was decorating his nightingale's cage with 
green, but the bird's soul was up, up, beyond. 

Lena never gathered a flower now ; the vases 
were all empty. Vases of gay purple and gold that 
he had brought for her stood on the chimney piece. 
They were never filled. All her own pretty trinkets, 
with the exception of the little glass basket that had 
held her moss and violets, were left behind her. 
She had brought none of them away. 

All day long while her husband was away at work 
she wandered listlessly up and down, or sat in the 
shade of the verandah, with her Bible in her lap, and 
some trifle of work in her hand. There was little enough 
to do, even if she had had the strength ; but that was 
strangely leaving her now. Bertha, her old faithful 
servant, much as she disliked the match, and the 
master, was with her still, caring for her, and work- 
ing for her, as only love could do, and Johnson had 
at least a comfortable home through his marriage if 
not a happy one. 

All this Wiihelm had noticed iti his frequent visits 
to and fro, for he often came to see his sister, and for 
her sake made himself agreeable to her husband. 

'^ The man does his best to please her, and to make 
her like him," he thought, <* and it's no fault of his 
that she can't." 

But with the knowledge of all this the errand he 
had to perform was a perplexing one. Still, it ought 
to be done, and as he remembered that Johnson was 
likely to be absent at some lodge meeting in ,the 
township there was nothing to prevent it being done 
that night. 
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He pushed on homewards a little faster for the 
remembrance. Half way he met Johnson himself. 
He saw him coming in the distance, and for a 
moment or two deliberated whether he should give 
him the letter, and throw up the responsibility al- 
together. But at the last moment he could not make 
up his mind. 

They slightly reined up their horses on passing. 

" How's Lena ? " asked Wilhelm. It was a cus- 
tomary question now, and yet there seemed nothing 
positively the matter with her. 

'* Well, she seems drooping like — you might go and 
cheer her up a bit," replied Johnson, scratching his 
head in perplexity. 

"I will," said Wilhelm, "but I should think you 
ought to have a doctor to see her. Bob." 

" She won't see one ; but Til get Pauline to ride 
down and see her this evening, and talk her over," 
and he rode hastily off. 

Oh, Pauline ! why had he not thought of her ? 
She would have been the best one to manage the 
letter business. Now it was uncertain whether she 
would come, and he, too, rode forward to his sister's 
house. 

He passed his father's door with a slight glance. 
He saw Maude looking out of the little rose-framed 
window of Lena's room, and scowled as he saw her, 
taking no notice of her waving hand. He no longer 
lived at home now. He still worked with and for 
his father, but he had removed all his possessions to 
his own small hut, and was already making prepam- 
tions for enlarging it. 
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Thera had been no occasion for him to leave ; his step- 
mother and sisters were only too pleased to have him 
about ; but he chose to have as little to do with them 
as po!<sible, if only for their treatment of Lena. 

Past his father's door, past the end of the vineyard 
to which the coveted strip was now added, and in at 
the slip panel opening from the road, leading to 
Johnson's house with its background of hill, and old 
fruit trees and young wattles. 

He got off his horse, fastening the bridle to the 
garden gate, for a neat fence ran round the house, 
shutting in the cluster of sweets from the other land, 
with its gums and blackwoods in park-like groups, 
and leisurely walked up the narrow path with the 
flowers brushing him on either side, and shaking out 
their dense perfume upon him. 

He had been seen — seen even before he entered the 
slip panel. Lena stood at the door beneath a heavy 
canopy of jessamine eagerly watching him. The 
eagerness was all in her eyes, which were brilliantly 
blue, and in the slightly parted lips. She went for- 
ward to meet him, holding out her hands as he ap- 
proached. 

" My letter ! " she exclaimed with a thrill in her 
voice, which sent a cold shiver all over him. He did 
not know that she had even heard that the English 
mail was in, and how could she. tell that he had a 
letter for her ? 

" Who told you the mail was in, Lena ? " he said, 
half terrified by her manner, and wholly by her ap- 
pearance. How he wished he had thought of Pauline 
before. 
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" I knew,*' she answered in a low voice, still hold- 
ing out her hand. 

"Well, you were right for once," said Wilhelm, 
slowly drawing out the letter, and, for the first time, 
noticed the hlack horder. " I don't suppose it's much 
good though, and I had my douhts whether I ought 
to bring it." 

" You did right ! " she answered, turning her 
frightened eyes upon him, as a reproach for such a 
doubt. But she sat down, just where she stood on 
the step of the door, turning the letter over and over 
again with trembling hands. 

" Is it what you expected ? " asked her brother 
anxiously. 

She shook her head. " Not his. No, I knew, I 
felt he was dead long ago, but I did so want to know 
about it." Her face was calm, but her fingers 
trembled so, she could not open the letter. 

" Let me," said Wilhelm, wishing over and over 
again that it was at the bottom of the sea, though 
feeling that now the mischief was done the quicker it 
was finished the better. 

" The letter has ioiscarried. He has been dead for 
months," he continued, glancing at the first lines, and 
replacing it open in her hands. 

" I knew," she answered, simply, and almost with 
a smile she added, ** He was true, Wilhelm. I 
knew it. Yes, I knew that he was dead long ago. 
Mother said so." 

" Mother said so ? " 

" Yes, just before she died. Do you think," she 
added, a pink spot coming on either cheek, " that I 

X 2 
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would have married if I bad not known that ? " and 
crouching down over the letter .she eagerly read its 
contents. Then suddenly shivering all over, and 
leaning against the verandah post, the colour faded 
away again, even from her lips, and the light from 
her eyes, and before he knew she had quietly fainted 
away. 

Greatly ' alarmed, Wilhelm took her in his arms, 
and carrying her straight to her room laid her on the 
bed, shouting out for Bertha. 

" Poor dear ! Poor kinder, kinder ! What have 
you done with the pretty white dove, Mr. Wilhelm ? " 
exclaimed the faithful creature, rushing in with wild 
lamentations. " Oh, it's true is it ; that letter at last ! 
What bad news has it brought to make her go off like 
this ? " and she opened the window and half emptied 
a bottle of Eau de Cologne on the marble brow, and 
tried to force brandy between the rigid lips. 

" He's dead," said Wilhelm, under his breath. 

" Soh ! She always said he was ! Thank the 
holy virgin ! I'm glad of it. Glad she knows it too. 
Maybe we'll get her round now." 

Get her round indeed ! Would the life ever again 
visit that marble face, or unlock those rigid lips ? 

In the midst of their anxiety the welcome sound of 
approaching footsteps and a loud co-oe arrested their 
attention. 

" It's Pauline ! " said Wilhelm going eagerly out, 
a great sense of relief falling upon him. 

" You were never more needed ! " he exclaimed, as 
he caught her hand at the threshold of the door, and 
in a few rapid words told her what had happened. 
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" She has got her deathblow ! " said Pauline, 
brusquely. ** Poor little thing I Johnson's as good 
as a widower," she continued, in her own blunt way. 
" Well, it's happier so. She's been pining away so 
long. You'd best send a man off on your horse for 
the doctor, and for Johnson too, I suppose," she 
added, hesitatingly. "Well, he certainly has been 
kind to her, and deserves some consideration, and he's 
fond of her." 

" I had better go myself," said Wilhelm. 

** No," said Pauline. ** You may be wanted here ; 
but tell the man he must ride hard, if he has never 
done it in his life before." 

No life npr motion ! Wilhelm went and paced up 
and down the verandah while the women were trying 
every effort at restoration. The letter was still 
crushed up in his hands as he had picked it up when 
it fell from Lena's. What had they said to produce 
such an effect. He spread it open and read. 

It was only a brief note from the sister at the 
" request of Lindsey to his darling Lena." He had 
reached England only to die. The very first evening 
at his old home the excitement of meeting old friends 
was too much for him. He broke a large blood 
vessel, and was for a long time between life and 
death. Recovering slightly he had made an effort to 
write, but the effort, and perhaps the thought that he 
should never see her again, was too much. In the 
very act of writing he had passed away with her 
name upon his lips. On the other side of the paper 
were the words, " My own darling Lena," in his 
faltering hand. 
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" A romance and a tragedy in one," muttered 
Wilhelm. " What a pity she ever saw him." 

He turned in and stood gloomily at the bed-side, 
looking on at the despairing and fruitless efforts of 
the women. The old clock had never ticked so 
slowly or so loudly before, or the moments passed so 
tardily. 

She was not dead. Life was yet feebly beating, 
for there was a faint pulsation of the heart, and now 
and then a quiver of the blue-veined lids. 

"No, she is living still," said Pauline, in answer 
to his keen look of inquiry, " but it's my opinion she's 
dying, and I wish the doctor would come. jN'ot that 
he can do any good, but for satisfaction. And I 
think," she added, in a low choked voice, " you ought 
to call her father." 

His father. Yes; he had never thought of him, 
and he turned out towards the ship panel. 

Maude was standing in the road. 

" Is there anything the matter at Lena's, Wilhelm ? " 
she asked. " I caught sight of Johnson and the 
doctor riding along the road like mad." 

" Yes," said Wilhelm, shortly. " Lena's dying. 
Send father at once." 

White with fear Maude flew in doors with his 
message, and Wilhelm hurried back, entering the 
house as Johnson and the doctor dashed through the 
gateway, which he had left open for them. 

Just the same. No change. The same faint 
pulsation a little fainter, perhaps ; the same slight 
quiver of the eyelids, just a trifle more of the blue 
visible between the long lashes. 
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" She is just alive, and that's all," said Pauline, 
the tears standing in great drops in her eyes. 

"Here's the doctor and the master. Praise the 
holy virgin he may not be too late." 

Pauline shook her head and stood back, as the 
three men entered, and the doctor advanced with a 
very grave face. 

" She's nearly gone," were his only words as he 
felt the quivering pulse. 

" Lena ! my wife ! look up ! Don't leave me ! " 
exclaimed the strong rough man in an agony. 

She opened her eyes wide, but she did not see him. 
The blue orbs were turned upwards, and the soft lips 
parted in a radiant smile. Then, then, the lids fell 
softly, lower, lower, lower, and Lena was dead. 
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\%s. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, some of the Illustrations, 7^. (>d. 

Cruise of the Walnut Shell {The). An instructive and amusing 
Story, told in Rhyme, for Children. With 32 Coloured Plates. 
Square fancy boards, 5^. 

Curious Adventures of a Field Cricket. By Dr. Ernest 

CANDizE. Translated by N. D'Anvers. With numerous fine 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt, yj. 6</. ; plain binding and edges, 5j. 

TyANA {R. H.) Two Years before the Mast and Twenty-Four 
"^^ years After. Revised Edition, vii^'Vi l^oVes, vtcslo^ 6*. 

-^au^Ater {A) of Heth. By V«J . Bi-xcyl. Ocwov ^n^^ ^t. 
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Day of My Life {A) ; or. Every Day Experiences at Eton, 

By an Eton Boy, Author of "About Some Fellows." i6mo, cloth 

extra, 2s, 6d, 6th Thousand. 
Diane. By Mrs. Macquqid. Cro^vn 8vo, 6s. 
Dick Cheveley : his Fortunes and Misfortunes, By W. H. G. 

Kingston. 350 pp., square i6mo, and 22 full-page Illustrations. 

Cloth, gilt edges, 7j. 6</. ; plainer binding, plain edges, 5^. 

Dick SandSy the Boy Captain. By Jules Verne. With nearly 
100 Illustrations, cloth, gilt, 10^.6^.; plain binding and plain edges, 5^. 

JpiGHT Cousins. See Alcott. 

Elementary History (An) of Art, Comprising Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, and the Applied Arts. By N. D'Anvers, 
Author of " Science Ladders." With a Preface by Professor Roger 
Smith. New Edition, illustrated with upwards of 200 Wood 
Engravings. Crown 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, price 8x. 6^. 

Elementary History (An) of Music. Edited by Owen J. 
DuLLEA. Including Music among the Ancient Nations ; Music in 
the Middle Ages; Music in Italy in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Centuries; Music in Germany, France, and England. 
Illustrated with Portraits of the most eminent Composers, and 
Engravings of the Musical Instruments of many Nations. Crown 8vo, 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 3^. td. 

Elinor Dryden. By Mrs. Macquoid. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

Embroidery {^Handbook of). By L. Higgin. Edited by Lad\ 
Marian Alford, and published by authority of the Royal School of 
Art Needlework. With 16 page Illustrations^, Designs for Borders, 
&C, Crown 8vo, $s. 

Enchiridion of Epictetus ; and the Golden Verses of Pythagoras. 
Translated into English, Prose and Verse ; with Notes and Scriptural 
References, together with some original Poems. By the Hon. Tiios. 
Talbot. Crown 8vo, cloih, 51. 

English Philosophers. Edited by I wan Muller, M.A., New 
College, Oxon. A Series of Volumes containing shoit biographies 
of the most celebrate 1 English Philosophers, to each of whom is 
assigned a separate volume, giving as comprehensive and detailed a 
statement of his views and contributions to Philosophy as possible, 
explanatory ratherthan critical, opening with a brief biographicsd sketch, 
and concluding with a short general summary, and a bibliographical 
appendix. Each Volume contains about 200 pp. Sq. 1 6mo, y. 6d, each. 
Bacon. Professor Fowler, Professor of Logic in Oxford. 
Berkeley. Prof. T. H. Green, Professor of Moral Philosophy,Oxford. 
Hamiltozu Professor Monk, Professor of Moral Philosophy, Dublin. 
J. S. Mia Helen Taylor, Editor of " The Works oC B>xOA^'^ ^^ 
ICansel. Rev. J. H. IIUCRIN, D.D.,\lea.d>\asX.« ol'^^.^Vavv. 
Adam Smith. J. A. Farrer, M.X.» KuVYlox oV **^vvccvx\ 
Manners and Customs." 
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English Philosophers (continued) : — 

Hobbes. A. H. Cosset, B.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Bentham. C. E. Buckle, M.A., Fellow of All SouU', Oxford. 
AuBtin. Harry Johnson, B.A., late Scholar of Queen's Collie, 

Oxford. 
Hartley. \ E. S. BowEN, B.A., late Scholar of New College, 
James Mill, j Oxford. 

Arrat^ments art in progrfss for volumei oh Lockb, Hums, Paley, Rbio, b*c. 

Episodes of French History, Edited, with Notes, Genealogical, 
Historical, and other Tables, by Gustave Masson, B. A. 
X. Charlemaime and the Carlo vin^ians. 

2. Louis SI. and the Crusades. 

3. Part I. Francis I. and Charles V. 

„ XL Francis I. and the Benaissance. 

4. Henry IV. and the End of the Wars of Beli^ion. 

The above Series is based upon M. Guizot's ** History of France.** 
Each volume choicely Illustrated, with Maps, 2s. dd, 

Erema ; or^ My Father's Sin. See Blackmore. 

Etcher {The). Containing 36 Examples of the Original 
Etched-work of Celebrated Artists, amongst others: Birket Foster, 
T. E. Hodgson, R.A., Colin Hunter, J. P. Heseltine, Robert 
W. Macbeth, R. S. Chattock, &c. Vol. for 1881, imperial 410, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 2/. 121. 6</. Monthly, 3J. (id. 

Eton. See " Day of my Life," " Out of School," " About Some 
Fellows.*' 

"PARM Ballads. By Will Carleton. Boards, ix. ; cloth, 

•^ gilt edges, \s. td. 

Farm Festivals. By the same Author. Uniform with above. 

Farm Legends. By the same Author. See above. 

Fdkin {R. W.) and Wilson {Rev. C. T.) Uganda and the 
Egyptian Soudan. An Account of Travel in Eastern and Equatorial 
Africa ; including a Residence of Two Years at the Court of King 
Mtesa, and a Description of the Slave Districts of Bahr-el-Ghazel and 
Darfour. With a New Map of 1200 miles in these Provinces ; 
numerous Illustrations, and Anthropological, Meteorological, and 
Geographical Notes. By R. W. Felkin, F.R.G.S., Member of the 
Anthropological Institute, &c., &c. ; and the Rev. C. T. Wilson, 
M.A. Oxon., F.R.G.S., Member of the Society of Arts, Hon. Fellow 
of the Cairo Geographical Society. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 281. 

Fern Paradise {The) : A Plea for the Culture of Ferns. By 

F. G. Heath. New Edition, entirely Rewritten, Illustrated by 

Eighteen full-page, and numerous other Woodcuts, including 8 Plates of 

Ferns and Four Photographs, large post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, \2s.^ 

Sixth Edition. 

"All loven of ferns will V)e dcW^VvlcA ntivYi «a.% iMM«!cw.\ft^ *«i^«a. t& Ifa. 
Heath's "Fern Paradise.** — Saturday Kcvinv. 
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Fern World {The). By F. G. Heath. Illustrated "by Twelve 

Coloured Plates, giving complete Figures (Sixty-four in all) of every 
Species of British Fern, printed from Nature; by several full-pag9 
and other Engravings. Cloth, gilt edges, 6th Edition, I2s, 6d. 

Few (A) Hints on Proving Wills, Enlarged Edition, \s. 

First Steps in Conversational French Grammar, By F. Julien. 
Being an Introduction to "Petites Le9ons de Conversation et de 
Grammaire," by the same Author. Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., u. 

Four Lectures on Electric Induction, Delivered at the Royal 
Institution, 1878-9. By J. E. H. Gordon, B.A. Cantab. With 
numerous Illustrations. Cloth limp, square i6mo, 3^. 

Foreign Countries and the British Colonies, Edited by ^, S. 
Pulling, M.A., Lecturer at Queen's College, Oxford, and formerly 
Professor at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. A Series of small Volumes 
descriptive of the principal Countries of, the World by well-known 
Authors, each Country being treated of by a Writer who from 
Personal Knowledge is qualified to speak with authority on the Subject 
The Volumes average 180 crown 8vo pages each, contain 2 Maps 
and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3^. td. 

The following is a List of the Volumes :— 

Deiimark and Icelaiid. By E. C. Ott^, Author of "Scandinavian 

History," &c. 
Greece. By L. Sergeant, B.A., Knight of the Hellenic Order 

of the Saviour, Author of ** New Greece." 
Switzerland. By W. A. P. Coolidge, M.A., Fellow of 

Magdalen College, Editor of The Alpine Journal, 
Austria. By D. Kay, F.R.G.S. 
Bussia. By W. R. Morfill, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford, 

Lecturer on the Ilchester Foundation, &c. 
Persia. By Major-Gen. Sir F. J. Goldsmid, K.C.S.I., Author of 

** Telegraph and Travel," &c. 
Japan. By S. Mobsman, Author of ** New Japan,** &c. 
Peru. By Clements H. Markham, M.A., C.B. 
Canada. By W. Eraser Rae, Author of "Westward by 

Rail,** " From Newfoundland to Manitoba,** &c. 
Sweden and Norway. By the Rev. F. H. Woods, M. A., Fellow 

of St. John's College, Oxford. 
The West Indies. By C. H. Eden, F.R.G.S., Author of " Frozen 

Asia,** &c. 
New Zealand. 

Prance. By M. Roberts, Author of ** The Atelier du Lys,*'&c. 
Effypt. By S. Lane Poole, B.A., Author of **Life of E. Lane,** &c, 
Spain. By the Rev. Wentworth Webster, M.A. 
Turkey-in-Asia. By J. C. McCoan, M.P. 
AustraUa. By J. F. Vesey Fitzgililmaj, \a.\.^ \Jx««arx ^\"^^^ 

SovLils, Wales. 
HollAnd. By K. L. PoOL*. 



silken Cords and Iron Fetters. 4 

Vermont Vale. 51. 

Minnie's Mission. 41. 

Little Mercy. $s, 

Beatrice Melton's Discipline. 4^. 
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Franc {Maude Jeane), The following form one Series, small 
post 8vo, in unifonn doth bindings, with gilt edges: — 

Emily's Choice. 51. 

Hall s Vineyard. 4J. 

John's Wife: A Siory of Life in 

South Australia. 4^. 
Marian ; or, The Light of Some 

One's Home. 51. 

Francis (F) IVar, IVavcs, and Wanderings^ including a Cruise 
in the "Lancashire Witch." 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24r. 

French Revolution (The Great). Letters written from Paris 

during the Progress of the Great French Revolution, by Madame J 

to her Husband and Son. Edited by her Great-grandson, RL Edou ard 
LocKROY. From the French. Crown 8vo, cloth, loj. 6^. 

Froissart {The Boy's). Selected from the Chronicles of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, &c. By Sidney Lanier. The Volume is 
fully Illustrated, and uniform with * * The Boy's King Arthur." Crown 
Svo, cloth, 7^. 6d, 

From Newfoundland to Manitoba ; a Guide through Canada's 
Maritime, Mining, and Prairie Provinces. By W. Eraser Rae. 
Crown Svo, with several Maps, 6s, 

r^AMES of Patience, See Cadogan. 



Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols, in i, small 4to, lox. 6d, 
THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 

Price dr. each ; or in calf extra, price lor. 6d, ; Smaller Edition, cloth 

extra, 2s, 6d, 

The Gentle Life, Essays in aid of the Formation of Character 

of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 21st Edition. 

About in the World, Essays by Author of " The Gentle Life." 
Like unto Christ, A New Translation of Thomas ^ Kempis 

" De Imitatione ChristL" 2nd Edition. 

Familiar Words, An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. Affording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences 
that have become embedded in the English language, dr. 

Essays by Montaigne, Edited and Annotated by the Author 
of "The Gentle Life.'* With Portrait. 2nd Edition. 

77/^ Cc^untess of Pembroke's Arcadia, Written by Sir Philip 
Sidney,^ Edited with Notes \)7K\A\iOTol**'tVvtCi«vV\tV.\fc.'' 1f.6d, 

77ii! Gen//e Life, 2nd Series, %\.\v IE^^Waoxv. 
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The Gentle Life Series (continued) : — 

The Silent Hour: Essays, Original and Selected. By the 
Author of " The Gentle Life." 3rd Edition. 

Half-Length Portraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons. 

By J. Hain Friswell. 
Essays on English Writers^ for the Self-improvement of 

Students in English Literature. 
Other Peoples Windows, By J. Hain Friswell. 3rd Edition. 
A Man's TJumghts. By J. Hain Friswell. 



German Primer. Being an Introduction to First Steps in 

German. By M. T. Preu. 2j. dd. 
Getting On in the World ; or. Hints on Success in Life. By 
\V. Mathews, LL.D. Small post 8vo, cloth, 2j. dd. ; gilt edges, 3^. 6^- 
Gilpin's Forest Scenery. Edited by F. G. Heath. Large 
post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. Uniform with "The Fern 
World," I2J. dd. 

** Deserves to be a favourite in the boudoir as well as in the ]ihmry,*'—Saturday 
Rewew. 
" One of the most delightful works ever written.** — Globe, 

Gordon (J, E, H.). See " Four Lectures on Electric Indue* 

tion," ** Phjrsical Treatise on Electricity," &c. 

Gouffe. The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules Gouff^ ; trans- 
lated and adapted for English use by Alphonse Gouff£, Head 
}*astrycook to her Majesty the Queen. Illustrated with large plates 
printed in colours, xoi Woodcuts, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2/. 2j. 

Domestic Edition, half-bound, \qs. 6d. 

" Bv far the ablest and most complete work on cookery that has ever been sub- 
nlttedto the gastronomical -woxXd."— Pall Mall OazttU, 

Great Artists. See " Biographies." 

Great Historic Galleries of England {Tlie). Edited by Lord 
Ronald GoWER, F.S.A., Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. 
Illustrated by 24 lai^e and carefully-executed/^wa«^«/ Photographs 
of some of the most celebrated Pictures by the Great Masters. Vol. I. , 
imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 36J. Vol. II., with 36 large 
permanent photographs, ;^2 12s. td. 

Great Musicians {The). A Series of Biographies of the Great 
Musicians. Edited by F. IIueffer. 



5. Bossini, and the Modem Italian 
School. By H. Sutherland 
Edwards, 

6. Marcello. By Arrigo Boito. 

7. Porcell. By ft. W. Cummings, 

8. Enffllsli Churcli Compoaera. 
•#«Dr. Ililler and other distlngaVsVitA wriV«s \«!0a. ^xw«^>^ "m^^ 

ForeigTi, have promised conlribulVons. lEAO\N^Nixafc">a ^\sxv*^*-^ 
itself. Small post Svo, clolh extra, y% 



1. Wagrner. By the Editor. 

2. Weber. By Sir Julius 

Benedict. 

3. Mendelssolin. By Joseph 

Bennett. 
Schubert. By II. F.Frost. 
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Guizofs History of France, Translated by Robert Black. 

Super-royal 8vo, very numerous Full-page and other Illustrations. In 
8 vols., cloth extra, gilt, each 24r. This work is re-issued in cheaper 
Monthly Volumes, at lor. 6^. each, commencing Nov. i, 1881. Sub- 
scription to the set, ^4 4r. 

" It supplies a want which has long been felt, and ought to be in the hands of all 
students cm history." — Times. 

— ^^— Masson^s School Edition. The 

History of Prance from the Earliest Times to the Outbreak of the 
Revolution; abridged from the Translation by Robert Black, M.A., 
with Chronological Index, Historical and Genealogical Tables, &c 
By Professor Gust AVE Masson, B.A., Assistant Master at Harrow 
School. With 24 full-page Portraits, and many other Illustrations. 
I vol., demy 8vo, 600 pp., cloth extr^ iQr, 6</. 

Guizofs History of England, In 3 vols, of about 500 pp. each, 
containing 60 to 70 Full-page and other Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt, 
24J. each. 

" For luxury of typography, plainness of print, and beauty of illustration^ these 
volumes, of which put one has as vet appeared in English, will hold their own 
against any production of an age so luxurious as our own m everything, typography 
not excepted." — Times. 

Guyon (Mde,) Life. By Upham. 6th Edition, crown 8vo, 6j 
J-TANDBOOK to the Cliarities of London. See Low's. 



of Embroidery ; which see. 



Hall {W, JV,) How to Live Long; or, 1^0% Health Maxims, 
Physical, Mental, and Moral. By W. W. Hall, A.M., M.D. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 2nd Edition. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine, Published Monthly. 160 pages, 
fully Illustrated, is. With two Serial Novels by celebrated Authors. 
Vol. I. December, 1880, to May, 1881. 
,, II. May, 1881, to November, 1881. 
Each cloth extra, with 400 maoiiificent illustrations, &r. 6d, 

" ' Harper's Magazine ' is so thicklv sown with excellent illustrations that to count 
them would be a work of time ; not that it is a picture mag^azine, for the engravings 
illustrate the text after the manner seen in some of our choicest editions deluxe.** — 
St. yames's Gazette. 

" It is so pretty, so ,bi^, and so cheap. ... An extraordinary shillings worth— 
160 larj3:e octavo pages, with over a score of articles, and more than three times as 
many illustrations." — Edinburgh Daily Review. 

" An amazing shillings worth . . . combining choice literature of both nations." — 
Noncon/ormist, 

H^ari of Africa, Three Years' Travels and Adventures in the 

Unexplored Regions of Central Africa, from 1868 to 1871. By Dr. 
Ceorg Schweinfurth. Numerous Illustrations, and large Map. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloUi, i^s. 

Heath {Francis George), See " Autumnal Leaves," " Bumham 
Beeches/' "Fern Paradise,*' " Fern ^ox\d," "Gilpin's Forest 
Scenery," "Our Woodland Trees," "YeasaxWlAl^r **^^\N^T.^^Tvwg« 
" Trees and Ferns," " Wliere to YmeiYtras.'* 
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Ileber's {Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Hymns, With upwards 
of 100 beautiful Engravings. Small 4to, handsomely bound, 7x. 6ii, 
Morocco, iSj. 6d, and2ij. New and Cheaper Edition, cloth, 31. 6d, 

Heir of Kilfinnan {The), New Story by W. H. G. Kingston, 
Author of ** Snow Shoes and Canoes,** &c With Illustrations, Cloth, 
gilt edges, *js, 6d, ; plainer binding, plain edges, Ss, 

History of a Crwie {The) ; Deposition of an Eye-witness, The 
Story of the Coup d'fitat. By Victor Hugo. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Ancient Art, Translated from the German of John 

WiNCKELMANN, by JOHN LoDGE, M.D. With very numerous 
Plates and Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, 3dr. 

England, See Guizot. 

France. See Guizot. 

- of Russia, See Ram baud. 

— — — Merchant Shipping, See Lindsay. 

United States, See Bryant. 



History and Principles of Weaving by Hand and by Power, With 
several hundred Illustrations. By Alfred Barlow. Royal 8vo, 
cloth extra, i/. $s. Second Edition. 

Holmes (O, W.) The Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Hohms, 
In 2 vols., i8mo, exquisitely printed, and chastely bound in limp 
cloth, gilt tops, \05, 6d. 

How I Crossed Africa : from the Atlantic to tlit Indian Ocean^ 
Through Unknown Countries ; Discovery of the Great Zambesi 
Affluents, &c.— Vol I., The King's Rifle. Vol. II., The Coillard 
Family. By Major Serpa Pinto. With 24 full-page and 118 half- 
page and smaller Illustrations, 13 small M^M| and i large one. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 42J. 

How to Live Long, See Hall. 

How to get Strong and how to Stay so. By William Blaikie. 

A Manual of Rational, Physical, Gymnastic, and other Exercises. 
With Illustrations, small post 8vo, 5^. 

Hugo { Victor) ''Ninety-Three:* Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6s, 
Toilers of the Sea, Crown Svo. Illustrated, 6^. ; fancy 

boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s, 6d, ; On large paper with all the original* 

Illustrations, los. 6t/, 

— — and his Times. Translated from the French of A. 



Barbou by Ellen E. Frevver. 120 Illustrations, many of them 
from designs by Victor Hugo himself. Super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, 
24X. 

See " History of a Crime " " V \cXo\ ^\y^Q» ^^^ ^^^'^ 
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Hundred Greatest Men {The), 8 portfolios, 2ix. each, or 4 
vols., half morocco, gilt edges, 12 guineas, containing 15 to 20 
Portraits each. See below. 

*' Messm. Sampson* Low & Co. are about to iitsue an important ' International' 
work, entitled, 'THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN/ being the Lives and 
Portraits of tbe loo Greatest Men of History, divided into Eight Classes, each Class 
to form a Monthljr Quarto Volume. The introdgctioos to the vohtmes are to be 
written by recognized authorities on the dtflferent subjects, the Ejiglish contributors 
being Dban Stanlrv, Mr. Matthew Aknolo, Mr. Froudb, and Professor Max 
MOller: in Germany, Professor Hblmholtz; in France, MM. Tainb and 
RsNAN ; and in America, Mr. Emerson. The Portraits are to be Reproductions 
from fine and rare Steel Engravings."— ^Cdu^ff7>. 

Hygiene and Public Health (A Treatise an). Edited by A. H. 
Buck, M.D. Illustrated by numerous Wood Engravings. In 2 
royal 8vo vols., cloth, one guinea each. 

Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer, See 

BiCKERSTETII. 

TLL USTRA TED Text-Books of Art-Education, Edited by 
-* Edward J. Poynter, R. A. Each Volume contains numerous Illus- 
trations, and is strongly bound for the use of Students, price 5/ • The 
Volumes now ready are i-^ 

PAINTING. 



German, Flemish, and Dutch. 
French and Spanish. 
English and American. 



Classic and Italian. By Percy 
R. Head. With 50 Illustrations, 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Classic and Early Christian. 

Qothic and Benaissanoe. By T. Roger Smith, With 50 Illustra- 
tions, 5x. 

SCULPTURE. 

Antique : Egyptian and Greek. I Benaissanoe and ICodem. 
Italian Sculptors of the l4th and 15th Centuries. 

ORNAMENT. 

Decoration in Colour. | Architectural Ornament. 

Illustrations of China and its People, By J. Thompson, 

F.R.G.S. Four Volumes, imperial 4to, each 3/. 3^. 

Illustrated Dictionary (An) of Words used in Art and 
Archaeology. Explaining Terms frequently used in Works on 
Architecture, Arms, Bronzes, Christian Art, Colour, Costume, Deco- 
ration, Devices, Emblems, Heraldry, Lace, Personal Ornaments, 
Pottery, Painting, Sculpture, &c., with their Derivations. By J. W. 
MoLLETT, B.A., Officier de Tlnstruction Publique (France); Author 
of * * Life of Rembrandt, " &c. II lustrated with 600 Wood Engravings. 
Small 4to, strongly bound in cloth, 12s, (xi, 

/n My Indian Garden, By Phil Robinson, Author of " Under 

the Punkah." With a Preface by ¥.Y)\ni^ K^^o\Ai,'^V.K,^e.SX^ &c. 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, ys. dJ, 
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Involuntary Voyage (An), Showing how a Frenchman who 

abhorred the Sea was most unwillingly and by a series of accidents 
driven round the World. Numerous Illustrations. Square crown 
Svo, doth extra, 7^. 6^. ; plainer binding, plain edges, 5^. 

Iroing ( Washington), Complete Library Edition of his Works 

in 27 Vols., Copyright, Unabridged, and with the Author's Latest 
Revisions, called the ** Geoffrey Crayon " Edition, handsomely printed 
in large square Svo, on superane laid paper, and each volume, of 
about 500 pages, will be fully Illustrated. 12s, 6d. per vol. See also 
" LitUe Britain." 

^ACK andyHL By Miss Alcott. Small post Svo, cloth, 

^ gilt edges, 51. With numerous Illustrations. 

John Holdsworthy Chief Mate, By W. Clarke Russell, 
Author of "Wreck of the Grosvenor." Crown Svo, dr. 

ICINGS TON {W, H, G.), See ''Snow-Shoes," '' Child of 

-'^ the Cavern," "Two Supercargoes," "With Axe and Rifle," 
"Begum's Fortune," " Heir of KUfinnan," " Dick Cheveley." Each 
vol., with very numerous Illustrations, square crown i6mo, gilt edges, 
7 J. 6d,i plainer binding, plain edges, $s, 

T ADY Silverdalis Sweetheart, 6x. See Black. 

Lectures on Architecture, By E. Viollet-le-Duc. Translated 
by Benjamin Bucknall, Architect With 33 Steel Plates and 200 
Wood Engravings. Super-royal Svo, leather back, gilt top, with 
complete Index, 2 vols., 3/. y, * 

Lenten Meditations, In Two Series, each complete in itself. 
By the Rev. Claude Bosanquet, Author of "Blossoms from the 
King's Garden." i6mo, cloth. First Series, ix. 6^. ; Second Series, 2s. 

Library of Religious Poetry, A Collection of the Best Poems 
of all Ages and Tongues. With Biographical and Literary Notes. 
Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., and Arthur Gilman, 
M.A. Royal Svo, pp. X036, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2\s, 

Lindsay {W, S,) History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient 
Commerce. Over 150 Illustrations, Maps, and Charts. In 4 vols., 
demy Svo, cloth extra. Vols, i and 2, 2\s, ; vols. 3 and 4, 24/. each. 

Little Britain; together with The Spectre Bridegroom^ and A 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. By Washington Irving. An entirely 
New Edition de luxe^ specially suitable for Presentation. Illustrated 
by 120 very fine Engravings on Wood, by Mr. J. D. Cqks^^^. 
Designed by Mr. Charles O. Mublhax. ^c^^x^ cco^tv^n^ ^^cj^ 
extra, gilt edges, lor. 6J 
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Low's Select Novelets. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3X. 6d. 

each. 

Friends : a Duet By E. S. Phelps, Author of ** The Gates 
Aiar." 
** * Friends* is a graceful story ... it loses nothing In the telling.** — Athenaum. 

Baby Bue : Her Adventures and Misadventures, her Friends 
and her Enemies. By Charles M. Clay. 

The Story of Helen Troy. 
" A pleasant book.'*— TVwM. 

The Clients of Dr. Bema^ius. From the French of Lucien 

BiART, by Mrs. Cashel IIoey. 
The Undiscovered Country. By W. D. Howells. 
A Gentleman of Leisure. By Edgar Fawcett. 

** An amazingly clever book.*' — Boston Transcript, 

Low^s Standard Library of Travel and Adventure, Crown 8vo, 

bound uniformly in cloth extra, price 7j. 6^. 

1. The G-reat Lone Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

2. The Wild North Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

3. How I found Livingstone. By H. M. Stanley. 

4. The Threshold of the Unknown Beffion. By C. R. Mark- 

ham. (4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, lox. 6^.) 

5. A Whalinsr Cruise to Baf&n's Bay and the Gulf of Boothia. 

By A. H. Markham. 

6. Campaiffninsr on the Oxus. By J. A. MacGahan. 

7. Akim-foo: the History of a Failure. By Major W. F. 

Butler, C.B. 

8. Ocean to Ocean. By the Rev. George M. Grant. With 

Illustrations. 

9. Cruise of the ChaUengrer. By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 

10. Schweinfurth's Heart of Africa. 2 vols., 15^. 

I X. ThroufiTh the Dark Continent. By II. M. Stanley, i vol., 
12 J. td, 

Laiv^s Standard Novels, Crown 8vo, 6x. each, cloth extra. 

My Lady Greensleeves. By Helen Mathers, Authoress of 
*' Comin' through the Rye," " Cherry Ripe," &a 

Three Feathers. By William Black. 

A Daugrhter of Heth. 13th Edition. By W. Black. With 
Frontispiece by F. Walker, A.R. A. 

Kilmeny. A Novel By W. BLACK. 

In Silk Attire. By W. Black. 

Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart. By W. Black. 

Sunrise. By W. Black. 

The Trumpet Major. By Tho^ks Umloy, 

Ad. 'English Squire. By "Mvss Co\-^^YDCi^ 
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Low's Standard Novels {continued): — 

Mary Marston. By George Macdonald. 

G-uild Court. By George Macdonald. 

The Vicar's Daugrhter. By George Macdonald. 

Adela Cathcart. By George Macdonald. 

Out of Court. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

History of a Crime : The Story of the Coup d'6tat. Victor Hugo. 

Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Lorna Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. i8th Edition. 

Cradock Kowell. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Clara Vau^han. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Cripps the Carrier. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Erema ; or, My Father's Sin. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Mary Anerley. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Christowell, a Dartmoor Tale. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Innocent. By Mrs. Oliphant. Eight Illustrations. 

Work. A Story of Experience. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

The Affirhan Knife. By R. A. Sterndale, Author of **Seonee." 

A French Heiress in her own Chateau. By the Author of 
" One Only," " Constantia," &c. Six Illustrations. 

Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo. Numerous Illustrations. 

My Wife and I. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

Wreck of the Gbrosvenor. By W. Clark Russell. 

John Holdsworth (Chief Mate). By W. Clark Russell. 

A Sailor's Sweetheart. By W. Clark Russell. 

Far from the Maddinsr Crowd. By Thomas Hardy. 

Elinor Dryden. By Mrs. Macquoid. 

Diane. By Mrs. Macquoid. 

Pogranuo People, Their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. B. Stows. 

A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

Out of Court. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

A Story of the Dragronnades. By the Rev. E. GiLLiAT, M.A. 

LoTi/s Handbook to the ChaHties of London, Edited and 
revised to date by C. Mackeson, F.S.S., Editor of ** A Guide to the 
Churches of London and its Suburbs," &c. Paper, is, ; cloth, is, 6d, 

TiJACGREGOR {John) ''Rob Roy'' on the Baltic, 3rd 

*- '^ Edition, small post 8vo, 2j. dd, ; cloth, gilt edges, 3J. dd, 

A Thousand Miles in the ''Rob Roy " Canoe, ^v^ 



Edition, smalJ post Svo, 2s, 6d, ; clolVi, ^\l ed^c^^ 'y . ^>d« 
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Macg^regor {John) Description of the " liob Rof* Canoe^ with 

Plans, &c, IJ. 

■ The Voyage Alone in the Yawl ^^ Rob Roy.^^ New 

Edition, thoroughly revised, untb additions, small post 8vo, 51.; 
boards, 2f. td, 

Macquoid {Mrs,) Elinor Dryden. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6x. 

Diane, Crown 8vo, ds. 

Magazine. See Harper, Union Jack, The Etcher, Men 
OF Mark. 

Magyarland, A Narrative of Travels through tlu Snowy Cat' 
pathians, and Great Alfold of the Magyar. By a Fellow of the Car- 
pathian Society (Diploma of 1881), and Author of* The Indian Alps." 
2 vols., 8vo, doth extra, with about 120 Woodcuts from the Author's 
own sketches and drawings, 421. 

Manitoba : its History y Growth, and Present Position. By the 
Rev. Professor Bryce, Principal of Manitoba College, Winnipeg. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, 7j. 6d. 

Markham {C, R,) The Threshold of the Unknown Region. 
Crown 8vo, with Four Maps, 4th Edition. Cloth extra, lox. dd. 

Maury {Commanded) Physical Geography of the Sea, and its 
Meteorology. Being a Reconstruction and Enlargement of his former 
Work, with Charts and Diagrams. New Edition, cro"WTi 8vo, dr. 

Memoirs of Count Miot de Melito, Minister, Ambassadcr, 
Councillor of State, and Member of the Institute of France, between 
the years 1788 and 1815. Edited by General Fleischmann. From 
the French by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lilli e. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 36J. 

Memoirs of Madame de Rhnusat^ 1802 — 1808. By her Grand- 
son, M. Paul de Remusat, Senator. Translated by Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey and Mf. John Lillie. 4th Edition, cloth extra. This 
work was written by Madame de Remusat during the time she 
^\-as living on the most intimate terms with the Empress Josephine, 
and is full of revelations respecting the private life of Bonaparte, and 
of men and politics of the first years of the century. Revelations 
which have already created a great sensation in Paris. 8vo, 2 vols. , 32J. 

See also " Selection." 

Menus (366, one for each day of the year). Translated from the 
French of COUNT Brisse, by Mrs. Matthew Clarke. Crown 
8vo, I or. 6d. 

Men of Mark : a Gallery of Contemporary Portraits of the mast 
Eminent Men of the Day taken from Life, especially for this pablica- 
tion, price is. 6d. monthly. Vols. L to Yl., handsomely boand, 
doth, gilt td^es, 251. each. 
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Mendelssohn Family ( 77/<r), 1729— 1 84 7. From Letters and 
Journals. Translated from the German of Sebastian H£NS£L. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, 3af. 

MicJiael Strogoff. los. 6d. and $s, .Stf^ Verne. 

Mit/ord (Miss). See " Our Village." 

Music, See "Great Musicians." 

My Lady Greensleeves. By Helen Mathers, Authoress of 

**Comin* through the Rye," ** Cherry Ripe," &c. i vol edition, 
crown 8vo, cloth, dr. 

Mysterious Island, By Jules Verne. 3 vols., imperial i6mo. 

150 Illustrations, cloth gilt, ^x. bd, each ; elaborately bound, gilt 
edges, 7^. td, each. Cheap Edition, with some of the Illustrations, 
cloth, gilt, 25, ; paper, ix. eadu 

ATARRATIVES of State Trials in the Nineteenth Century, 

'*' ' First Period : From the Union with Ireland to the Death of 
George I V. , 1 80 1— 1 830. By G. Lathom B rown e, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 241'. 

Nature and Functions of Art {The) ; and more especially of 
Architecture. By Leopold Eidlitz. Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s, 

Naval Brigade in South Africa (The), By Henry F, Nor- 
BURY, C.B., R.N. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, los, 6d, 

New Child 5 Play (A). Sixteen Drawings by E. V. B. Beauti- 
fully printed in colours, 4to, cloth extra, 12s, 6d, 

New Guinea : What I did and what I saw. By L. M. 
D*Albertis, Ofiicer of the Order of the Crown of Italy, Honorary 
Member and Gold Medallist of the LR.G S., C.M.Z.S.. &c., &c. 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps, Coloured Plates, and 
numerous very fine Woodcut Illustrations, 42X. 

Netv Ireland, By A. M. Sullivan, M.P. for Louth. 2 vols., 

demy 8vo, 30^. Cheaper Edition, i voL, crown 8vo, 8r. 6d, 

New Novels Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, per vol. : — 

Ohristowell : a Dartmoor Tale. By R. D. Black more. 3 vols. 

The Braes of Tarrow. By Chas. Gibbon. 3 vols. 

A I«aodioeaii. By Thomas Hardy, Author of *'Far from the 

Madding Crowd," "Trumpet Major," &c., &c 3 vols. 
Waiting. By Miss A. M. HoPKiNSON. 3 vols. 
Don John. By Miss Jean Ingelow. 3 vols. 
Warlock of Warlock. By George MacDonald. 3 vols. 
Biverside Papera. By J. D. Hoppus. 2 vols., small post 8vo, 12s, 
Cecily's Debt. By Mrs. A. B. Church. 3 vols. 

Nice and Her Neighbours, By the Rev. Cm^oisi "Rca-^ tsxiJCwst. 
of "A Book about Roses," *' A Little To\tt mlw^asMi,** ^"^ 'S^m^^ 
4to, with n\imtro\x% choice Illustrations, \is, 6<2. 
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NoaKs Ark, A Contribution to the Study of Unnatural History, 
By Phil Robinson, Author of " In my Indian Garden," *• Under 
the Punkah/' &c., &c. 2 vols. Small post 8vo, I2j. dd. 

Noble Words and Noble Deeds. From the French of E. Muller. 
Containing many Full-page Illustrations hy Philippoteaux. Square 
imperial i6mo, cloth extra, 7j. 6d, ; plainer binding, plain edges, 5j. 

Nordenskiold*s Voyage around Asia and Europe. A Popular 
Account of the North- East Passage of the "Vega." By Lieut. A. 
HovGAARD, of the Royal Danish Navy, and member of the ** Vega " 
Expedition. Demy Svo, doth, with about 50 Illustrations and 
3 Maps, 2is, 

North American Review (The). Monthly, price 2s, 6d, 

Nothing to Wear ; and Two Millions, By W. A. Butler. 
New Edition. Small post 8vo, in stiff coloured wrapper, is. 

Nursery Playmates {Prince of ), 217 Coloured Pictures for 
Children by eminent Artists. Folio, in coloured boards, dr. 

r\FF to the Wilds : A Story for Boys. By G. Manville 
^ Fenn. Most richly and profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7^. 6</. 

OldrFashioned Girl, See Alcott. 

On Horseback through Asia Minor, By Capt. Fred Burnaby, 

Royal Horse Guards, Author of **A Ride to Khiva." 2 vols., 
8vo, with three Maps and Portrait of Author, 6th Edition, 381. ; 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, lar. td. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven, Edited by the Rev. H. Robbins. 
With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap., cloth extra, 
New Edition — the 3rd, "with Illustrations, 5j. 

Our Village, By Mary Russell Mitford. Illustrated with 

Frontispiece Steel Engraving, and 12 full-page and 157 smaller Cuts. 
Crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 2ij.; cheaper binding, loj. 6^. 

Our Woodland Trees, By F. G. Heath. Large post Svo, 
cloth, gilt edges, uniform with "Fern World " and ** Fern Paradise," 
by the same Author. 8 Coloured Plates (showing leaves of every 
British Tree) and 20 Woodcuts, cloth, gilt edges, izs, (id. Third 
Edition. About 600 pages. 

Outlines of Ornament in all Styles, A Work of Reference for 
the Architect, Art Manufacturer, Decorative Artist, and Practical 
Painter. By W. and G. A. AUDSLEY, Fellows of the Royal Institute 
oi British Architects. Only a limited number have been printed and 
the stones destioyed. Smai\ io\\o, ^ ^\aX&s mth. introductory text, 
ciolhgiJt, 3IJ. 6flf. 
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pAINTERS of All Schools. By Louis Viardot, and other 

^ Writers. 500 pp., super-royal 8vo, 20 Full-page and 70 smaller 
Engravings, cloth extra, 25^. A New Edition is issued in Half- 
crown parts, with fifty additional portraits, cloth, gilt edges, 31J. 6 J. 

Painting {A Short History of the British Sclwol of). By 
Geo. H. Shepherd. Post 8vo, doth, y. td. 

Palliser (Mrs.) A History of Lace, from the Earliest Period. 
A New and Revised Edition, with ad(Utional cuts and text, upwards 
of 100 Illustrations and coloured Designs. I vol., 8vo, i/. is. 



Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries. 8vo, i/. \s. 

TIu China Collector's Pocket Companion. With up- 
wards of xooo Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. 2nd Edition, 
with Additions. Small post 8vo, limp cloth, 5^. 

Parliamentary History of the Irish Land Question {The), From 
1829 to 1869, and the Origin and Results of the Ulster Custom. By 
R. Barry O'Brien, Barrister-at-Law, Author of ** The Irish Land 
Question and English Public Opinion.'' 3rd Edition, corrected and 
revised, with additional matter. Post 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Pathways of Palestine : a Descriptive Tour through the Holy 
Land. By the Rev. Canon Tristram. Illustrated with 44 per- 
manent Photographs. (The Photographs are large, and most perfect 
Specimens of the Art.) Published in 22 Monthly Parts, 4to, in 
Wrapper, 2j. 6d. each. VoL I., containing 12 parts, 24 Illustrations, 
cloth, gilt edges, 31J-. 6d. 

Peasant Life in the West of England. By Francis George 

Heath, Author of "Sylvan Spring," "The Fern World." Crown 
8vo, 400 pp. (with Autograph Letter of seven pages from Lord 
Beaconsfield to the Author, written December 28, 18&), los, 6d, 

Petites Leqons de Conversation et de Grammaire : Oral and 
Conversational Method ; being Lessons introducing the most Useful 
Topics of Conversation, upon an entirely new principle, &c. By 
F. Julien, French Master at King Edward the Sixth's School, 
Birmingham. Author of "The Student's French Examiner," ** First 
Steps in Conversational French Grammar," which see. 

Photography {History and Handbook of). See Tissandier. 

Physical Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By J. E. H. 
Gordon, B.A. With about 200 coloured, full-page, and other 
Illustrations. In respect to the number and beauty of the Illustrations, 
the work is quite unique. 2 vols., 8vo, 36/. 

Poems of the Inner Life. A New EdVuoiv, 'S^'em^^^^wJ^^ccass^ 
additional Poems. Small post Svo, c\ot])[i« S<* 
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Poganue People: their Loves and Lives, By Mrs. Beechjsr 
Stows. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6x. 

Polar Expeditions. See Koldewey, Markham, MacGahatI) 
Nares, and Nokdenskiold. 

Poynter {Edward J,, R,A). See " Illustrated Text-books." 

Publisher^ Circular {T7ie), and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature. Published on the 1st and 15th ol every Month, yL 

Pyrenees {The). By Henry Blackburn. With 100 lUustra- 

tions by Gustave DoRi, a New Map of Routes, and Information for 
Travellers, corrected to 1881. With a description of Lourdes in 1880. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extxa, 71. dd. 



pAMBA UD {Alfred). History of Russia, from its Origin 
**• to the Year 1877. With Six Maps. Translated by Mn. L. B. 
Lane. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 3&r. 

Recollections of Writers. By Charles and Mary Cowden 

Clarke. Authors of " The Concordance to Shakespeare," &c ; 
with Letters of Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Douglas Jerrold, 
and Charles Dickens ; and a Preface by Mary Cowden Claeke. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, los. 6a. 

Remusat {Madame de). See " Memoirs of," " Selection.** . 

Richter {Jean Paul). The Literary Works of Leonardo da 
Vinci. Containing his Writings on Paintings Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture, his Philosophical Maxims, Humorous Writings, and Miscel- 
laneous Notes on Personal £vents, on his Contemporaries, on Litera< 
ture, &c. ; for the first time published from Autograph Manuscripts. 
By J. P. Richter, Ph. Dr., Hon. Member of the Koyal and Imperial 
Academy of Rome, &c. 2 vols. , imperial 8vo, containing about 200 
Drawings in Autotype Reproductions, and numerous other Illustrations. 
Price Eight Guineas to Subscribers. After publication the price will 
be Ten Guineas. 

Robinson {Phil). See " In roy Indian Garden," " Under the 

Punkali," "Noah's Ark." 

Rochefoucauld's Reflections. Bayard Series, 2s. 6d. 

Rogers {S.) Pleasures of Memory. See " Choice Editions of 
OiOiz^ Books." 25. 6(£. 

Jiose in Bloom. Set ALCcyir. 
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JRose Library (TM), Popular Literature of all Countries. Each 
volume, IJ. ; cloth, 2s. 6d, Many of the Volumes are Illustrated — 

1. Sea-Ghill Bock. By Jules Sandeau. Illustrated. 

2. Iiittle Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

3. Little Women Wedded. Forming a Sequel to * * Little Women. " 

4. The House on Wheels. By Madame de Stolz. Illustrated. 

5. Little Men. By Louisa M. Alcott. Dble. vol., 2s, ; cloth, 3^. Od, 

6. The Old-Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. Double 

vol., 2s, ; cloth, 3J. 6tf, 

7. The Mistress of the Manse. By J. G. Holland. 

.8. Timothy Titcomb's Letters to Tcnngr People, Sinsrle and 

Married. 
9. TJndine, and the Two Captains. By Baron De La Motte 

FouQUA. A New Translation by F. E. Bunnett. Illustrated. 

10. Draxy Miller's Dowry, and the Elder's Wife. Saxe Holm. 

1 1. The Four Gold Pieces. By Madame GoURAUD. Illustrated. 

12. Work. A Story of Experience. First Portion. By L. M. Alcott. 

13. Beerinnlnfir Asraln. Sequel to above. By L. M. Alcott. 

14. Picciola; or, the Prison Flower. X. B. Saintine. Illustrated 

15. Bobert's Holidays. Illustrated. 

16. The Two Children of St. Domingro. Numerous Illustrations. 

1 7. Aunt Jo's Scrap Bag:. 

18. Stowe (Mrs. H, B.) The Pearl of Orr's Lsland. 
19. The Minister's Woolnsr. 

20. Betty's Brigrht Idea. 

21. The Ghost in the Mill. 

22. Captain Slidd's Money. 

23. We and our Neigrhbours. Double vol., 2s, 

24. My Wife and I. Double vol., 2j. ; cloth, gilt, 3^; 6d. 

25. Hans Brlnker ; or, the Silver Skates. 

26. Lowell's My Study Window. 

27. Holmes (O. W.) The Quardian An^el. 

28. Warner (0. D.) My Summer in a Garden. 

29. Hitherto. By the Author of * * The Gayworthys." 2 vols. , I j. each. 

30. Helen's Babies. By their Latest Victim. 

31. The Barton Experiment. By the Author of " Helen's Babies. " 

32. Dred. Mrs. Beecher Stowe. Dble. vol., 2s, ; cloth gilt, y. 6d, 

33. Warner (0. D.) In the Wilderness. 

34. Six to One. A Seaside Story. 

35. Nothingr to Wear, and Two Millions. 

36. Farm Ballads. By Will Carleton. 

37. Farm Festivals. By Will Carleton. 

38. Farm Ije^ends. By Will Carleton. 

39 and 40. The Clients of Dr. Bemaffius. Biart. Parts I. & II. 

41. Baby Bue; her Adventures and Misadventures. C. M. Clay. 

42. The Undiscovered Country. By W. D. Howells. 

43. Friends : a Duet. By Elizabeth STUKUt IJ'ft.^LYX^. 

44. A GenUeman of leisure. A Novd. 'B^ YAiOKS.^ K«c«:\:^* 
4S' The Story of Helen Troy. 
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Round the Yule Log: Norwegian Folk and Fairy Talei, 
Translated from the Norwegian of P. Chr. Asbjornsen. With lOO 
Illustrations. Imperial i6mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7x. 6d, 

Russell (IV. Clarke). See "A Sailor's Sweetheart," 3 vols., 
3 IX. 6d. ; "Wreck of the Grosvenor," dr. ; "John Holdsworth (Chief 
Mate)," dr. 

Russell (JV. H.^ LL.D.) Hesperothen: Notes from the Western 
World. A Record of a Ramble through part of the United States, 
Canada, and the Far West, in the Spring and Summer of 188 1. By 
W. H. Russell, LL.D. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 2^. 

JTie Tour of the Prince of Wales in India. By 

W. H. Russell, LL.D. Fully Illustrated by Sydney P. Hall, 
M.A. Super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, ^zs. 6<t,; Large 
Paper Edition, 84x. 



QAINTS and their Symbols : A Companion in the Churches 
•^ and Picture Galleries of Europe. With Illustrations. Royal i6mo, 
cloth extra, 3J. 6d. 

Science Ladders, Fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, 6d. each. 

Series I. 
No. I. Forms of Land and Water. With 1$ Illustrations. 
„ II. The Story of Early Exploration. 

Series II. 

„ I. Vegetable Life. With 35 Illustrations. 
„ II. Flowerless Plants. 

Series IIL 

I. Lowest Forms of Water Animals. With 22 Illustrations. 
II. Lowly Mantle and Armour- Wearers. 

Schuyler {Eugene). The Life of Peter the Great. By Eugene 
Schuyler, Author of "Turkestan." 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra. 

Selection from the Letters of Madame de Remusat to her Husband 
and Son, from 1804 to 1813. From the French, by Mrs. Cashel 
lIoEY and Mr. John Lillie. In i vol., demy 8vo (uniform with 
the *• Memoirs of Madame de Remusat," 2 vols.), cloth extra, i6x. 

Seonee : Sporting in the Satpura Range of Central India^ and in 

the Valley of the Nerbudda. By R. A. Sterndale, F.R.G.S. 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 2IJ. 

Seven Years in South Africa : Travels^ Researches, and Hunting 
Adventures between the "DVamoxv^-YV^'^s «xv"\ \.\vt Zambesi (1872 — 
iSyg), By Dr. Emil Hoi-\3B. WvOa.oN« \qo Ofv^s^A \J\>a&\xaSaswflk 
and 4 Maps- In 2 vols., demv ^vo, cVoiOa. eitac^ \as. 
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Serpent Charmer (The) : a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. From 
the French of Louis Rousselet. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7j. (xL ; plainer binding, 5^. 

Shadholt (5.) The Afghan Campaigns of 1878 — 1880. By 
Sydney Shadbolt, Joint Author of "The South African Campaign 
of 1879." Dedicated by permission to Major-General Sir Frederick 
Roberts, G.C.B., V.C., &c. 2 vols., royal quarto, cloth extra; to sub- 
scribers before publication, 2/. \os, ; to non-subscribers, 3/. 

Shooting: its Appliances , Practice j and Purpose, By James 
Dalziel Dougall, F.S.A., F.Z.A., Author of "Scottish Field 
Sports," &C. New Edition, revised with additions. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, Js. (>d, 

"The book is admirable in every way. .... We wish it every success." — Globe. 
**A very complete treatise. .... Likely to take high rank as an authority on 
shooting."— Daily News, 

Sikes ( Wirt), Rambles and Studies in Old South Wales. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, i&r, Ey Wirt 
S)KE3, Author of *' British Goblins," which see. 

Silent Hour ( The). See " Gentle Life Series." 

Silver Sockets {The); and other Shadows of Redemption. 
Eighteen Sermons preached in Christ Church, Hampstead, by the . 
Rev. C. H. Waller. Small post 8vo, cloth, dr. 

Smith (G,) Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries. By the late 
George Smith. Illustrated by Photographs and Woodcuts. Demy 
8vo, 6th Edition, iSs, 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis, By the late 

G. Smith, of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum, 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 6th Edition, i6j. 
An entirely New Edition, completely revised and re-written by the 
Rev. Professor Sayce, Queen's College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, i8j. 

Snow- Shoes and Canoes ; or, the Adventures of a Fur-Hunter 
in the Hudson's Bay Territory. By W. H. G. Kingston. 2nd 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 7^. 6c/. ; plainer binding, 5^. 

South African Campaign^ 1879 {The), Compiled by J. P. 
MACKINNON (formerly 72nd Highlanders), and S. H. Shadbolt ; 
and dedicated, by permission, to Field-Marshal H. R.H. The Duke 
of Cambridge. 4to, handsomely bound in cloth extra, 2/. lor. 

Stanley (H. M.) How J Found Livingstone. Cxoi^xi ^n^, cSrf^ 
extra, ys. 6d. ; hurgt Paper Edition, los. 6d. 
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Stanley {TL M.) '^ My Kalulu,'' Prince, King, and Slave. A Story 

from Central Africa. Crown Svo, about 430 pp. , with numerous graphic 
Illustrations, after Original Designs by the Author. CloUi, 7r. td, 

Coomassie and Magdala. A Story of Two British 

Campaigns in Africa. Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, i6x. 

Through the Dark Continent, which see. 



Story without an End, From the German of Carov^, by the late 
Mrs. Sarah T. Austin. Crown 4to, with 15 Exquisite Drawings 
by E. V. B., printed in Colours in Fac-simile of the original Water 
Colours \ and numerous other Illustrations. New Edition, yx. 6^ 

square 4to, with Illustrations by Harvey. 2 j. 6^. 



Stowe {Mrs, Beecher) Dred. Cheap Edition, boards, 2S, Cloth, 
gilt edges, 3J. dd. 

Footsteps of the Master. With Illustrations and red 



borders. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Geography, with 60 Illustrations. Square cloth, 4^. 6^ 



Little Foxes. Cheap Edition, \s.\ Library Edition, 

4^. 6^. 

Betty's Bright Idea. is. 



My Wife and I; or^ Harry Henderson* s History, 

Small post 8vo, cloth extra, df.* 

Minister's Wooing. $s.\ Copyright Series, is. 6d; cL, 2j.* 

Old Town Folk. 6x.; Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Old Town Fireside Stories. Cloth extra, 3^. 6d. 

Our Folks at Foganuc. 6s. 

We and our Neighbours. 1 vol., small post 8vo, 6s. 

Sequel to «*My Wife and I."* 

. Fifik and White Tyranny. Small post 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

Cheap Edition, is, 6d, and 2s. 
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Stowe {Mrs, Beecher) Queer Little People, \5,\ cloth, 2s, 

Chimney Comer, is,; cloth, is, 6d. 

' The Pearl of Orr's Island, Crown 8vo, 5^.* 

Woman in Sacred History, Illustrated with 15 

Chromo-lithographs and about 200 pages of Letterpress. Demy 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 251. 

Studenfs French Examiner, By F. Julien, Author of " Petites 

Lemons de Conversation et de Grammaire." Square or. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 

Studies in the Theory of Descent By Dr. Aug. Weismann, 

Professor in the University of Freiburg. Translated and edited by 
Raphael Meldola, F.C.S., Secretary of the Entomological Societv 
of London. Part I. — "On the Seasonal Dimorphism of Butterflies," 
containing Original Communications by Mr. W. H. Edwards, of 
Coalbui^h. With two Coloured Plates. Price of Part. I. (to Sub- 
scribers for the whole work only), Sx ; Part II. (6 coloured plates), i6s, ; 
Part III., 6s. 

Sunrise: A Story of These Times. By William Black, 
Author of ** A Daughter of Heth," &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6j. 

Surgeoiis Handbook on the Treatment of Wounded in War, By 
Dr. Friedrich Esmarch, Surgeon-General to the Prussian Army. 
Numerous Coloured Plates and Illustrations, 8vo, strongly bound, 
I/. &f. 

Sylvan Spring. By Francis George Heath. Illustrated by 

12 Coloured Plates, drawn by F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., Artist and 
Author of " Familiar Wild Flowers;" by 16 full-page, and more than 
100 other Wood Engravings. Large post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, I2x. 6^ 



'JTAINE {H. A) ^^Les Origines de la France Contemporaine?^ 
-* Translated by John Durand. 

Vol. I. The Ancient Besrixne. Demy 8vo, cloth, i6j-. 

VoL 2. The French Revolution. Vol. i. do. 

Vol 3. Do. do. Vol. 2. do. 

TaiuhnitT^s English Editions of German Authors. Each 
volume, cloth flexible, 2j. ; or sewed, I j. 6</. (Catalogues post free 
on application.) 

{B.) German and English Dictionary. Cloth, u. 6d.; 



roan, 2J, 

* See alee Rose Library, 
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Tauchnits^s French and English Dictionary, Paper, is. 6d. ; 

doth, 2J.; roan, 2s, 6d, 

Italian and English Dictionary. Paper, u. 6^.; cloth, 



2J, ; roan, 2^. 6^. 

Spanish and English. Paper, ix. M. ; cloth, 2s. ; roan, 



2s. 6d. 

Through America ; or. Nine Months in the United States. By 
W. G. Marshall, M.A. With nearly loo Woodcuts of Views of 
Utah country and the famous Yosemite Valley; The Giant Trees, 
New York, Niagara, San Francisco, &c. ; containing a full account 
of Mormon Life, as noted by the Author during his visits to Salt Lake 
City in 1878 and 1879. Demy 8vo, 2ix. ; cheap edition, crown 8vo, 
^s. dd. 

Through the Dark Continent: The Sources of the Nile; Around 
the Great Lakes, and down the Congo. By H. M. Stanley. 
Cheap Edition, crown 8vo^ with some of the Illustrations and Maps, 
I2J. id. 

Through Siberia. By the Rev. Henry Lansdell. Illustrated 

with about 30 Engravings, 2 Route Maps, and Photograph of the 
Author, in Fish-skin Costume of the GUyaks on the I^wer Amur. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, }ps. 

Tour of the Prince of Wales in India. See Russell. 

Trees and Ferns. By F. G. Heath. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 

edges, with numerous Illustrations, 3J. td. 
" A charming little volume." — Land and Water, 

Tristram {Rev, Canon) Pathways of Palestine : A Descriptive 
Tour through the Holy Land. First Series. Illustrated by 22 Per- 
manent Photographs. Folio, cloth extra, gilt edges, 31X. (id. 

Two Friends. By Lucien Biart, Author of "Adventures of 

a Young Naturalist," " My Rambles in the J^ew World," &c. Small 
post 8vo, numerous Illustrations, gilt edges, 7j. 6^. ; plainer binding, 5^. 

Tivo Supercargoes {The) ; or^ Adventures in Savage Africa. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. Numerous Full-page Illustrations. Square 
imperial i6mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, *js. oid. ; plainer binding, ^s. 



rTNDER the Punkah. "B^ '^mi.^o^Y^^cs^^ Author of "In 
^ my Indian Garden." Ctowci %no^ \mq.^ Olo^ V« ^* 
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l/nion Jack {The), Every Boy's Paper, Edited by G. A. 
Henty. One Penny Weekly, Monthly dd. Vol. III. commences 
with the Part for November, 1881, and contains the first Chapters 
of Three Serial Stories by G. Manville Fenn, Louis Rousselet, 
and W. H. G. Kingston, from the French of "Landelle." Illustrated 
by the Best Artists. With the first Part is presented a Photograph of 
Jules Verne, and a Coloured Plate, ** Rounding the Light&hip," a 
Yachting Incident ; and this Volume will also contain New Stories by 
Col. Butler, Author of " The Great Lone Land," Jules Verne, an 
Historical Story by the Editor, &c., &c. Volume II. for 1881, beauti- 
fully bound in red cloth (royal 4to), yj. 6^., gilt edges, 8^. Beautifully 
Illustrated with over 400 Illustrations, including 52 full-page Engra- 
vings, 8 Steel ditto, 7 Coloured Plates, and Photograph of the Editor. 

The Contents comprise : 
The Comet of Horse : a Tale of Marlborough's Wars. By the 

Editor. 
The IToTinfir Franc-Tireurs : a Tale of the Franco-German War. 

By the Editor. 
The Ensigm and Middy : a Tale of the Malay Peninsula. By G. 

Manville Fenn. 
The Steam House : The Demon of Cawnpore. A Tale of India. 

By Jules Verne. 
Bawdon School: a Tale of Schoolboy Life. By Bern^vrd 

Heldmann. 
Dorrincourt : a Story of a Term there. By Bernard HeldmANN. 
Feirtoii Phelps ; or. Adventures among the Italian CarbonarL By 

G. Stebbing. 
Gerald Battlin : a Tale of Sea Life. By Geo. Elford. 
A Fifirht in Freedoxn's Cause. 
An Eventful Bide. 
The Ghost of Leytonstone Manor. 
An Editor's Tarns. 
True Tales of Brave Actions. 

And numerous other Articles of Interest and Instruction. 
A few copies of Volimie I., for 1880, still remain, price 6s, 

Upolu ; or, A Paradise of the Gods ; being a Description of 
the Antiquities of the chief Island of the Samoan Group, with Remarks 
on the Topography, Ethnology, and History of the Pol3mesian Islands 
in general. By the late Handley Bathurst Stern dale. Edited 
and annotated by his brother. Author of "Seonee," "The Afghan 
Knife," &c, 2 vols., demy 8vo. 

1/ICTOR Hugo and his Times, Translated from the French 

^ of A. Barbou by Ellen E. Frewer. 120 Illustrations, many of 

them from designs by Victor Hugo himself. Super-royal 8vo, cloth 

extra. 

Vincent (K) Norsk, Lapp, and Finn, By Frk5X¥L "^v^^^x^rt^ 
Jun., Author of "The Land of the ^W\i\\.e 'E\eo\«co\.;* "^'Y^qn^^ 
and Through the Tropics," &c »vo, ^^oO[^ 'wttiYxoTi>C\iV^^^ '•s^ 
Map, I2S, 
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nnder the Sea, Part I. 

Ditto Part II. 

Eeotnr Serradao . . . 

The Par Conntry . . . 
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Uicbsel Strogoff, tbe 

Courier of the Ciar . . 

Dick Sands, the Boy 

Five Weeks in a Baitoon . 
AdventDrea of Three En- 

5liahmen and Three 
tuHtaoa ..... 
AroDod tbs World in 
Eighty I>af« .... 

A FlOBtiag Oity .... 
The Blmbode BDnnera . 
Dt. Oi'b EipHriment ■ . 
Master ZaohariaB . . . 
A Bnkmn inthe Air . . 
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Tol. I. Dropped from tho 

Clouds 

Vol. II. Abandoned . . 
Vol. HI. Secret of lbs la- 

The Child of the Cavern . 
TiiB BeBUm'a PortanB . . 
Tho Tribulationa of a 
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TJ/AITARUNA: A Story of New Zealand Life.^ By 
'^'^ Alexander Bathgate, Author of "Colonial Experiences." 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5J. 

Waller {Rev. C. H.) The Names on the Gates of Pearl, 
and other Studies. By the Rev. C. H. Waller, M.A. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 



A Grammar and Analytical Vocabulary of the IVords in 

the Greek Testament. Compiled from Briider's Concordance. For 
the use of Divinity Students and Greek Testament Classes. By the 
Kev. C. II. Waller, M.A. Part I. The Grammar. Small post 8vo, 
cloth, 2J. 6d, Part II. The Vocabulary, 2s, 6d, 

Adoption and the Covenant, Some Thoughts on 

Confirmation. Super-royal i6mo, cloth limp, 2x. 6d. 

See also " Silver Sockets." 



IFanderings South by East : a Descriptive Record of Four Years 
of Travel in the less known Countries and Islands of the Southern 
and Eastern Hemispheres. By Walter Coote. 8vo, with very 
numerous Illustrations and a Map, 2ix. 

Warner (C. /?.) My Summer in a Garden, Rose Library, is. 

Back-log Studies. Boards, ix. dd, ; cloth, 2s. 

/// the Wilderness. Rose Library, \s. 

Mummies and Moslems. Svo, cloth, \2S. 

Weaving, See " History and Principles." 

Where to Find Ferns, By F. G. Heath, Author of " The 
Fern World,*' &c.; with a Special Chapter on the Ferns round 
London ; Lists of Fern Stations, and Descriptions of Ferns and Fern 
Habitats throughout the British Isles* Crown Svo, cloth, price y. 

White (Rhoda F.) From Infancy to Womanhood. A Book of 
Instruction for Young Mothers. Crown Svo, cloth, \os, 6d. 

Whitiier (/. G^ The Kin^s Missive^ and later Poems. iSmo, 
choice parchment cover, 3^. td. This book contains all the Poems 
written by Mr. Whittier since the publication of** Hazel Blossoms." 

The Whittier Birthday Book. Extracts from the 

Author's writings, with Portrait and numerous Illustrations. Uniform 
with the ** Emerson Birthday Book." Sqaara l6mo^ "t^e^ ^gl^ns^'c^ 
binding, jj. dd. 
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Wills^ A Few Hints on Proving, without Professional Assistance. 
Bv a Probate Court Official. 5th Edition, revised with Fonns 
ot Wills, Residuary Accounts, &c. Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, is. 



With Axe and Rifle on the Western Prairies. By W. H. G. 

Kingston. With numerous Illustrations, square crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, *is. 6d. ; plainer binding, 51. 

Woolsey (C. D,, ZZ.D.) Introduction to the Study of Inter- 
national Law; designed as an Aid in Teaching and in Historical 
Studies. 5th Edition, demy 8yo, i8j. 

Words of Wellington: Maxims and Opinions, Sentences and 
Reflections of the Great Duke, gathered from his Despatches, Letters, 
and Speeches (Bayard Series), zs. dd. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor. By W. Clark Russell, Author of 

" John Holdsworth, Chief Mate," " A Sailor's Sweetheart," &c. dr. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. 

Wright (the late Rev. Benry) Sermons. Crown 8vo, with 
Biographical Preface, Portrait, &c. [/>i the p ess. 
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